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FOREWORD 

I have pleasure in writing this brief foreword to 
Dr. B. L. Xtreya's work on The Philosophy of 
the Yoga-vXsi$tha. Some of the recent historical 
accounts of Indian philosophy hardly do justice to the 
importance of this work. Dr. Xtreya s work will help 
to correct this defect. He gives an admirable account 
of the main ideas of the system and his comparisons 
with western views are as a rule stimulating. 

Whether or' not wc agree with the opinion of the 
author in regard to the date of the work, his argu- 
ments cannot be neglected by critics. The range of 
the author is as wide as his judgment is measured. 
Dr. Xtreya’s work is certain to rank among the depend- 
able English treatises on Samskrt philosophical classics. 

Waltair s - RXdha-k^an 

27 - 12-35 






PREFACE 

With the exception of a few additions and alterations 
to bring it up to date, this work embodies substantially 
my Thesis submitted and approved for the Decree of 
Doctor of Letters conferred on me by the Benares 

Hindu University in 1930- For various reasons, mostly 
of a personal nature, it remained unpublished so long. 

Ai times small events have great consequences. In 1932* 
my esteemed friend Di\ S. C J>as T the Secretary' of 
the Kam Tattva Sabh3, persuaded me to deliver a 
series of lectures on the philosophy of the Yoga-vmitfha 
m the Hall of The Theosophical Society* Benares, 

Mr. D. K. Telang, the then General Secretary of the 

Indian Section of The Theosophical Society, very kindly 
published the first five of them in the Theosophy fit 

India and generously allowed me to get them reprinted 
in the form of a pamphlet— The YogavOsiftha and Its 
Philosophy. The learned editor of the Benares Hindu 
University Magazine, Principal A. EL Dhruva, was simi- 
larly kind enough to publish my notes ot the other five 
lectures and to allow me to get them reprinted in 
the form of another pamphlet — The Yoga-vnsi^tha and 
Modem Thought. As a result of these publications, there * 
came a number of letters urging me to publish a larger 
volume on the subject* Some of the readers, Having 
leamt that 1 had a bigger work ready on the subject, 
were bo kind as to carry* on correspondence on my 
u 
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behalf with publishers. I cannot but mention the name 
of one of them, Mr. B. Subba Rao, retired Customs 
Officer of South Kanara District, who actually persuaded 
the Theosophical Publishing House to send for my MS. 
I felt deeply touched by the affair and must express 
my gratefulness to him. I am very thankful to the 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, for quickiv under- 
taking to publish this voluminous work in such a nice 
form. My thanks arc also due to Papcjit S. Subrah- 
mapya SSstrin of Tanjore for his scholarly help in seeing 
it through the Press. I am obliged to my students, 
Messrs. Prahhnkara Tri-vcdl, B.A., and DwSrka PrasSd 
Shukla, B.A., tor the trouble they have voluntarily 
taken to prepare the Index. 

To compare the philosophical views of Vasistha 
with those of modem thinkers, I have quoted extensively 
from modem works. For this 1 am greatly indebted to 
the authors whom I have quoted and the publishers 
whose publications I have used. 

B. L. TtTKEYA 

Benares Hindu University 
November 11, 1935 


PREFACE TO THE THESIS 


The world is no longer divided into the two uiimceting 
East and West. It is tending to become one undivided 
whole in matters of commerce, science and culture. It 
is a pity that philosophy, which ought to have been 
the first to obliterate Lhe distinction of the East and 
the West in itself, is still lagging behind in this re- 
spect. Not many thinkers of the West arc found handling 
philosophical problems with reference to what has already 
been thought upon them in India. There is hardly any 
work tin general philosophy in which any reference is 
made to the views of the great thinkers of India. 

Mere racial prejudice cannot be held responsible 
for this inexcusable behaviour of philosophical thinkers. 
The main reason seems to be ignorance. How can a 
thinker of the West, who has through his own labour 
arrived at a certain view on a problem before him, 
know that his doctrine is not really new but quite an 
old one held long long ago by a philosopher in India, 
if he has never heard of him ? This ignorance is really 
very harmful to the advancement of human knowledge 
at the present time. It is nothing but waste of energy, 
that could have been utilized in solving other problems, 
to discover facts already discovered, to come to already- 
arrived-at conclusions, and to believe that a new theory 
is advanced when it was known long ago. This ignor- 
ance also keeps the present day thinker away from 
learning by the mistakes of others, and from growing 
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wis4!r with the Mp of the wisdom of the past. For, 
it cannot be denied that the ancient Indians also 
thought on the fundamental problems of existence. Man 
lias always been a philosophical animal, and the ftuida- 
menial nature of life and the Universe has always been 
the same. It is highly probable that some of their 
reflections may be of use to us at the present time. A 
Western thinker has even said : 41 Modem scientific thou- 
ries are largely a reversion to the ancient teachings: with 
the added force of experi mental evidence and a greater 
know ledge of detail/ (Kingsknd : Rational Mysticism, 
p. 56} * another, a/ier having studied Indian philosophy, 
lias expressed hie opinion; 11 An examination of the 
Indian Vedantic Doctrine shows that it is, in important 
respects, in conformity- with the most advanced scientific 
and philosophic thought of the West and where it is 
not so, it is the science which will go to Vedanta and 
not the reverse;' ( Wood ro lie : 77« World as Power, 

Realty, p % 6,} 

Whu is responsible for this ignorance which does 
not let the energy of the modem thinker be liberated 
for greater advancement of knowledge ? 1 think, we 
Indians, who are the inheritors of the wisdom of the 
great ancient philosophers of this country, are to a great 
extent responsible for it. We have not done out duty 
fully in laying before the world the invaluable treasures 
hoarded and hidden in our lore. Much of the credit 
of discovering the wisdom of the East lies rightly with 
the Western scholars. It is only recently that Indians 
Have heard the call of the world, and have begun to 
lay before it in the language of the day what the 
ancient philosophers of this country thought, and to 
appro ach the persistent problems of philosophy with re- 
fercnee to what the great thinkers of the world, of the 
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West as well as the East, have already thought over 
them. Much spade work is still to be done before any 
completion in the former direction is achieved and be- 
fore the latter becomes the habit of the thinkers of 
the day. 

My apology for this thesis is that, so far as 1 know, 
nobody else has, up to this time, introduced the Sariiskrt 
work Yoga-vasiflha and its very suggestive, deep and 
comprehensive philosophy to the modem world in a 
proper manner. An English translation of the work, no 
doubt, was published as early as 1891, but unfortunately 
it was not so well rendered as to enable one to know 
and understand the philosophical doctrines embodied in 
the work. This is probably the reason why the Kog«- 
vtisist/ui is still lying in oblivion, so far as modem 
scholars of and writers on philosophy are concerned. 
1 have not here attempted a translation of the work, 
but have approached it in a manner in which, 1 think, 
other works on Indian philosophy also ought to 1* 
approached in order to make the modern reader interested 
in them. 

The thesis is divided into three “ Books In the 
first 14 book " an attempt is made to introduce the V*og</- 
vasi^ha to the reader by telling him what place it 
occupies in the philosophical literature of India, at what 
probable time it might have been composed, how it has 
been exploited by other ancient writers, what up to this 
time has been written in connection with it, in what 
manner it has been written, what its philosophy in 
general is, and by what stories the doctrines are illus- 
trated. In this “ book ” 1 humbly claim to have given 
some important facts, originally discovered by me, in 
Chapters II and IV, which may be of great value in 
Oriental research. 
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The second book of the thesis deals with the 
philosophy of the Yoga-vmij&htt in deaii. I have called 
this 11 book as 11 The Philosophy of Vasistha 11 as this 
expression sounds better, and is probably more appro- 
priate in so far as the author of the work proposes to 
give us the teachings of Vasistha, For philosophy, it 
dues not matter much whether Vasistha was a historical 
person or a mere legendary name* This " book ", it 
may be mentioned, is not a mere analysis of the philo" 
soph Seal contents of the Yoga+vasiqthti, which even up to 
liiirs time, m iar as j know, has not been placed within 
the reach of the modem scholar, except through three 
small papers, " The Philosophy of Vasigfha *\ ** The 

Divine imaginism of Vasistha \ and " Gauda-pjda and 
\ .tsistha , which J had the privilege to read before the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 1925, 1926 and 1927 
m its sessions at Calcutta, Benares and Bombay res* 
peetively, Here i have tried to present in a systematic 
manner the philosophies I doctrines that are scattered 
here and there in the Yoga-vUeiffha without any system- 
atic arrangement suited to modem times; 1 have not, 
however, confined myself to being a translator and 
systematizer of the thoughts of Vasistha. 1 have 
also tried here and there to elucidate than* to some 
extent, and have reminded the reader of similar thoughts 
m ti)C ^Tilings of other thinkers, ancient and modem 
Indian and Western. At the end of this "hook" I 
have given a brief summary of the philosophy and my 
own estimate of it with regard to certain important 
and general problems of philosophy. In quoting from 
die Yoga-vaaift/u,, I have, it may be mentioned to the 
reader, translated the original Sarbskrt expressions some 
times freely, when the literal translation of them would 
damage English idioms or would not make the sense 
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very clear. I have also not caret! to translate a whole 
stanza or a whole line when only a part of it was 
required to be quoted l have indicated within brackets 
the exact place in the Yoga-vuniflha ol the quotations. 
[The Nimaya-sagarn Press, Bombay [IQtS) edition J The 
first number of the reference indicate* the Prakaram r, 
the second the sarga, and the third the tfloka (status)* 
Reference has also been made lo the works of the 
authors whom i have quoted. 

The third '* hook ir of the thesis is in Samskrt. 1 
J have named it 11 VUsiqtha-dar&ana '* (The philusophv 
of Vasistha). In this portion I have collected from the 
huge work Yoga-v^si^ha stanzas and lines of philosophical 
import, classified thorn according to my own principle, 
and re-arranged them so ae to form it systematized 

manual of Vasistha*s philosophy in the original language. 
No authorship is claimed by me of any line in this 
book. I am only responsible for the arrangement and 
names given to the parts, chapters, sections and sub- 
sections of this manual. In the brackets I have 
il the place in the Yega-vasiftha of the stanzas 

and lines which compose this book. My originality in 
connection with it is only like that of a gardener 

who does not create or originate the plants of his 

garden but only plans their proper place in it. The 
value of this garden of the philosophy of Yasistha 
( Vii$i$tha~dar&ana) lies mainly in the fact that it is the 
first garden of its own kind, the contents of which are 
directly taken from a huge forest in which one knows 
not : where what lies* 

1 TM* lia* bews tqiftrnlcly fjuhhshoil under ilia Lille 04 “$rf 

V'iUitfh.i DitrVrfrtriN " in ilw ^ ol Walt?* SanumilT Hhavona Tc.un t?r ihn 

U l J r.oMtnuneni, edited try IVineijral Gopfniih KivifiJ, MA t , af I be G<m, 
Sartnifl College* D o w n * Moil of ihe poi3rcl«] Hitmen hint, twurwr, 

tnn ihdmlcd in ihr [in-aem editlfiCI -■> f&aiprtrtta 
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U may be mentioned here that 1 am entirely and 
solely responsible for the selection of the subject of rn> 
thesis, its plan, arrangement and language (English), for 
the interpretation ol Vasisthas philosophy, lor compari- 
sons, and for the opinion expressed on it. Hut I am 
glad to mention that 1 have been very greatly encouraged 
and inspired in this work by my revered guru Professor 
i'haiji B hush an Adhikarl, the Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Benares Hindu University; by Principal 
Gopl-nSth Kavi-raj of the Government Saihskft College, 
Benares; and by Dr. Surendra Nath Das-gupta, the well- 
known author of A History of Indian Philosophy, to 
whom all mv thanks arc due. 

R L. StREYA 

Benares Hindu University 
April 2, 1928 
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CHAPTER I 

■ r, * * ; 

THE PLACE OF THE YOGA-VASI$THA IN 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE OF INDIA 

THE Yoga~vast$tha % known also as Maha-ramUyapa, 
Arfa-rumZtyapa, Jnana-vust^tha, V as i$tha- r a may a \ui , or 
simply as Vnstqlha (Winteraitz : Geschichtc dtr tndtsckcn 
l.ittcralur , p. 443-notc) is a voluminous Sarfiskft work, 
which is very widely read, in the original as well as 
in vernacular translations, throughout India. It is the 
Bible of those who seek Self-knowledge and Liberation, 
as the Ru may a pa of Tulaswiasa and the Bhagavata 
are for devotees and the Bhagavad-gita for men of 
action. Thousands of men and women, from the lowest 
to the highest grade of culture, find solace in the 
study of this wonderful work, which contains many 
stories, in which even children may find pleasure, and 
philosophical speculations, which the brightest intellect 
may find difficult to comprehend^/ In grandeur it may 
be compared to the HimSlayas, which, being situated 
on the earth, are within the reach of all, but whose 
lofty peaks baffle the attempt of even the most earnest 
explorers. Men of all tastes, literary, religious or 
philosophical, find interest in it. It is really one of 
the wonders that the mind of India has produced in its 
literature, and surely the best companion for one, who is 
anxious to realise Cosmic Consciousness and to live on 
the heights of spiritual peace, where the best and noblest 
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men of India have always aspired to stand. All who 
have had the fortune of studying the Yogav'dsitfha share 
this view, and others who will study it earnestly will 
not have occasion to differ much. 

Svaml RSma Tirtha, one of the greatest saints of 
modern India and a great VedJJntin, said in one of his 
American lectures ; " One of the greatest books, and the 
most wonderful, according to me, ever written under the 
sun, is Yoga-vttsi$tha, which nobody on earth can read 
without realising God-consciousncss.” (In Woods of God - 
realisation , Delhi Edition, Vnl. Ill, p. 295.) “This 
work,” he says in another American lecture, “is clear, 
comprehensive, and written in a real and true poetry." 
( Ibid p. 327.) Bhagavan D3s, an erudite scholar of 

Indian thought, writes in the Prefatory Note to his 
Mystic Experiences ; “ The Yoga-vast$iha, a Sainskrt 
work, in thirty-two thousand sflokas, or sixty-four thousand 
lines, is highly honoured among Indian Veda nt ins, for 
its philosophy and its hints on practical mysticism, 
as also for its literary beauty and poetry. The saying 
about it, among the Vedantins, is that it is a 

work of the siddhoiastha, i.e. % for the philosopher- 
yogin, who, having mastered the theory, is passing 
on to the practice of it, while the other well-known 
works, even the Gita, the Upam$ad&, and the Brahma- 
aatras, are works of the sad ha nova st ha, •>., for those 
who arc yet trying to master the theory.” Late Baij 
N5th, in his introduction to the Hindi Translation 

of the Yoga+ftoiftha, writes: “On the Vedanta Philosophy, 
there has not. up to this time, been written any oilier 
work so big, and expounding the doctrines with so many 
stories, illustrations and arguments, as Yoga-v&sitfJia. All 
will agree, when it is said that, by the studv of this 
work alone, even the most passionate and worldly-minded 
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will become dispassionate and will gradually realise 
peace within.” (Yoga-vasi$iha Bha&i-tika, Y r ol. II, B hu- 
nt tka, p. 7) and " Whether the worlc is a production of 
Valmlki or not, it is the crest-jewel of all the works 
on the VedSnta, and no aspirant of liberation can 
afford to neglect it." {Ibtd., VoL I, Bhnmika, p. 4.) 
Suraj NarSyajia Mehar, in the Introduction to his 
Urdu Translation of the Laghu- Yoga^vdsi^fha, writes: 
” Whosoever studies Yoga -vox i§t/ui becomes a jfianin 
(knower of truth).” (Yoga-vaststha-sjra, p. 6.) Consider* 
ing the loftiness of its thought, K. Naittyanasvfmi Aiyar 
says in his Introduction to the English Translation of 
the Laghu-Yoga-v7ist$tha : “This work, in the words of 
Madame Blavatsky, is meant for the few only f ” (4 
Translation of Laghu- Y oga-vU&iqtha, p. viii.) 

The author of the Yoga-vzniftha himself was quite 
confident of the uniqueness, greatness, effectiveness and 
beauty of his own composition, and has given expression 
to his opinion in several places of the work. Here are 
some of his statements : * It is a composition of thirty- 
two thousand verses and is known as the bestower of 
Nirvapa. (II, 17, 6.) It is written in a very intelligible 
style, ornamented with literary beauties, and full of 

illustrations in support of the doctrines expounded. (II, 
18, 33.) Having studied, understood and realised its 
philosophy, one does not stand in need of any other 
performance (penance, meditation and chanting, etc.) foi 
liberation. (II, 18, 33.) Having learnt the methods of 

liberation expounded in this work which bring about 
direct Intuition, even a child comes to realise the Self. 
(VI b, 213, 0.) It brings all sufferings to an end, and 
gives a unique consolation to the heart. (II, 10, 9.) It 
takes one to the state of the highest bliss, which is 

beyond pleasure and pain. (II. 10, 7.) He who studies 
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it daily cornea to attain God-consciousness, (III, 8, 13) 
and becomes liberated even while living in this life 
(III, 8, 15). With the help of this work one crosses 
over the ocean of misery of existence. (I r 2, 14.) h is 
really a store of wisdom, and contains ad that is best 
anywhere.' (Ill, 8, %%) 

The greatness, author itativeness and value of the 
Yoga-'L'O&iQtha arc also borne out by the" influence it has 
had on the History' of Indian Thought, A comparative 
study nt the Yoga^^ha with the Vairiigy a -Pataka and 
Yukya-padiya of Bhartr-hari, with Lfie Mv&4ukyadSarikjk; of 
Gauda-pada, with the V ivt&a-cUdQ-mafri of Saiftkaricarya, 
and with the Mitntu svllosa of Sune^vantcSrya, will clearly 
reveal die inDueiict which the Vof^vits i$lh a exercised over 
these illustrious thinkers of the Advaita school of thought. 
(Set* Chapter H of this part.) About ten centuries ago t 
m the first half of the 9th century a.i>., when the gr* it 
!?amkamcami had succeeded in creating i wide spread 
interest for the Advaita philosophy, the huge work Yo^a- 
vURt§tfuj, which, on account of its size. was available to 
the few only, was summarised into a LegftK-YQga-VB&tfha 
by Ahhiiianda, a Gau^a Brahmana of Kashmir, (Set? 
Wmtenntz : G&tchichit der jtldMm LitUmtur, VoU Hi, 
p. 443; Knnow ; HOS, Karputa^manjan, p. 197.) Since 
then, 14 has become a very popular work and ha* 
umpired many writers and schools of thought. A careful 
study of tire Minor Upanisads will reveal that many of 
!hrm are wholly or partially composed of the tflakas 
quoted verbatim from the Ycga-vatitf ha. AH the six cimj> 
Icrs of the Maha Upani^ad. except the first, all the five 
chapters but the introductory portion of the Anna-purpu 
the whole Of m Akxi Upan m d, the second, 
which is the main, chapter, of the Sfuktikn Upamipd 
the fourth chapter of the Varaha U pani^ad. 50 tflokas 
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of the Brhat-sarhnyma Upanifad, 18 slokas of the 
Suttdilya Upntuxtul. 10 tflokns of the Yujftavalkya Upatu- 
sad, $ sdokas of the Maifrcyi Upamfad, 2 ^lokas of 
the Yoga-kutydalt Upanisad, and one sfloka of the 
Pitiitgaia Upaniqad are taken verbatim from the Vo|ti- 
vasi^iha, The section on Sattisdhi in the Jvbula-dattfana 
Upant§tid, the whole of the Tejo-bmdu V paniqad, alohas 
2 1 1 of Chapter I of the Maitrtyi U puttied, s'lokas 
1-1 1 of the fourth section of the Sfattriiyatil Vpattifyad, 
sdokas 34-37, 59, 00 of part i t s'lokas 58-64 of part 
Vi and whole of part IV of the Yoga^tkha Uptmuyad, 
sdokas 1-19 of the part V of T rtpuradnpint Upam$ad, 
sdokas 1-5 of the Amfta-bmda i'pamsad, and s'lokas 

12-16 of the second part of the SaubkOgya-laJtpni 
Upanifad, when compared with the Yoga-VQ*iqiha y dearly 
reveal its influence, if not direct borrowing from it, as 
in the case of the former group of the U pa nisads, 
(See Chapter IV of this part) Vidyata^ya (MadbnlE- 
carya), a well-known writer of the first half oi the 
fourteenth century, must have considered the Pqga- 

vOsi$iha an a book of high authority, for he quotes it 
often in his very famous work PaTioa-das?!* and has 

based his J\van*nt uktPvivtka chiefly on it, quoting no 
less titan 253 sdokas from it in support of his thesis. He 
also seems to have summarised the Yoga %,wsi§ihu in his 
> r 0 ga~V<l£ t §fJia^tRra *s a ihgra ka of 2300 tflokas, a manu- 
script of which is reported by Hall (Hall: Bibliography, 
Vedanta, MS. h CXLVUI) to be existing in the Govt, 
Saifiskrt College Library, Benares, The Y oga-vasttfJta is 
also quoted in the Bhakti*$Vgara of NSdEyana Bliatta 
(Wtoternitz: G, 1. L, Vt*l. Ill, p. 443 note), Rama gita 
(Samftdht 17, 23, 31, 32, etc.) and the Hatfta-yoga- 

pradtpm (IV, 15. 22, 23, 56, and 61). and its com- 

mentary. VijEKiia-bhikflu (1550) and PrakStf&nanda (1565), 
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the author of the [cdtlnia-mukttJvalh also quote it as 
an authority in support of their views. 

All these facte dearly indicate that the Yoga-vdsi^tha 
is one of the very important works on Indian Philosophy, 
and that, in the history nf Indian thought, it has 
stood on :m equal looting with the (Jpani^ads nnd the 
Bhagavad-gtfv, for the last one thousand yea rs at least. 

Yet, it is very strange that it has not received 
the attention it deserves irorn modem scholars of 
Endian Philosophy, by whom its study appears to 
haw been conspicuously neglected. There is, for ex- 
ample, no mention of even tlit name of the Yoga- 
rtm&M in Volume I ot Dr. Dfsa-gupta’s History' of 
hut tan Philosophy* where he devotes a Song chapter to the 
philosophy of Advaita Vedanta of Gauda-pada and Sam- 
kim and the Schools started by them- (We are, however, 
very glad to mention that there is a chapter devoted 
to the philosophy of the Yoga-xmsi^tha in Vol. II of 
Prof. DStsa-gupta's work recently published.) There is 
nut a single paragraph on the philosophy of the Yoga- 
vmiqlha m the two volumes of Prof* Rhdhakrs^an’s 
Indian Philosophy, not to say of the previous works on 
hid bn Philosophy by other writers. Even mote surprising 
is the omission of the name id the Yoga-vJststha from 
the very excellent Bibliography of Indian Philosophy 
prepared by Prof. Vysudeva Abhyafikara Sastrt and 
appended to the tfffJrvr dar^anasnmgraha, edited by him 
and published in the Bombay Govt. OrienLal (Hindu) 
Series, 

Tiie Yoga-VH*i$ha has nut only l*cn thus neglected, but 
also misunderstood by some: eminent writers. Dr, Winter- 
nit/, for trample, writes in his Geschichlc der mdischoi 
Uttcralur, Vol [][ „ n page 44i ; *• Bei viclen Vedanta 
wtrK. ii bann man nveifdn, ob sie der philosophischcn 
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cxitr theulogischen (scctariBchen) LtUerattir iiuuitchneii 
rind. So ist das Yofra-vam§thu * < me hr due religioses 

Werk/' that is, “With regard to several Vedanta works, 
tine can doubt whether they are to be looked upon as 
belonging to philosophical or theological [sectarian) litera* 
rare* So is the Y oga-vu^tha — more a religious work 
In the same way Farqoh.tr thinks " The Yogfrvftsiftha* 
fUtuZtyaiu I is one of the many Samskrt |K>erns written 
in the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries to popula- 
rise a philosophy or theology of a sect. It is scarce- 
ly paialiel with the \dhyal mti-ramtiyapa. " (Fanquhar : 
An Out lift* of Religious Literature of inditt, p, 228.) 
Prof. Radhaktsrian seems to accept this view, when he 
writes : 11 Many of the later Ufianiqads, such as If a/w- 
pant Bad and rdigioos works like Yoga tits ha and 
A dhyjti m a - rjmJya n a a d v oca te A d va iti am , 1 " ( Radhak rsna n i 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 452.) A careful study 
of the work, however, will convince one that it does 

not belong to any sect or religion, but is a purely 

philosophical work written in popular but literary style. 
It is in no way inferior to many works which are 

usually accepted as philosophical, as distinguished from 
the sectarian ones. 

If not even for its philosophy, which is sufficiently 
deep, comprehensive, rational and invigorating, the study 
of the Yoga-vdsifiha is very important and indispen- 
sable for the correct understanding of the history and 
evolution of the Advaita Vodffnta. For, it is probably 
an earlier work than those of S'aiiikara and Gnu^a* 
pUda, (See Chapter II.) We think, to indulge in a 

metaphor, the Yoga-vasi$tJia is the holy Ganges of 
Advada philosophy — Issuing forth from the Himalayas 
of the Cptini^iids, flowing onward to the infinite ocean 
of the future, and increasing in its depth, volume and 
2 
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hrmdth, as it j>as6fcs an — at the Pruyaga of the 
Hindu culture, where u is immensely enriched by the 
deep and quiet Yamuna of Buddhism and the invisible* 
yet really present, Sarasyati of the Samkhy-i thought — 
both having their ultimate source in the different por- 
tions of the same Himalayas of the Upam$ads> It is 
the sacred Tri-veni — the three united as one — id India, 
a dip into which ii declared to purge one of all sins 
of ignorance, delusion and bondage* S'aiftkara is the 
great and immortal architect who added to the glory of 
the ever- flowing Ganges by constructing the Benares 
ghats* temples and palaces of concepts, worship*, and 
orders of his school of Vedanta, 


CHAPTER II 


THE PROBABLE DATE OF THE 
YOGA-VASISTHA 

It is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
about the date of many Sarnskrt works. The reasons 
are too well-known to be mentioned. In the case of 
a work like the Yoga-vOsi^tha, the difficulty is not only 
that the author of the work does not say anything about 
himself, or his time and place, but also the orthodox 
belief that the ancient Rsis could have an experience of 
future events as of the immediate present. The doctrine, 
that the events of all the four yugas or cycles are 
repeated in each round of the manifestation of the 
universe (stated even in the 1 oga-vilsisiha in the story of 
Bhus'uncja, in the first part of the NirvSpi-prakaraga) 
very much stands in the way of the modern historical 
method. What appear to be anachronisms are, on this 
belief, explained away as being due to the supersensuous 
vision of the author. Such an explanation is attempted 
in connection with the Yoga-vdsiQtlia, by K. Nar3yat>a- 
svftmi in his Introduction to the English translation of 
the Laghu-Yoga-Vitstftha : “ The events recorded herein 

(t>., the teachings of Vasistha to Rama-candra) should have 
occurred in the Trct5-yuga, when RSina-candra incarnated. 
But in the initiation of R3ma by \ asisjha, as recorded in 
the work, we find the story of Arjuna introduced therein. 
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(5 it not nn anachronism 1 ^omo may ask. We shall 
find the objection to vanish into the air, if we bear in 
mind the fact that nature is cycling round and round 
and is not a sealed book to our ancient I^sis, Every 
recurrence of the yogas brings with it its own V yasas, 
Ramas and others. Therefore before the divine vision 
of our ancient Ijtsis, ail the events of past as well :is 
future, march in the procession as recorded in the tablets 
of Citra-gupta. This is the very objection which many 
Orientalists have taken without understanding exactly the 
views oil the Hindus as regards the book of nature.” (4 
Translation of l^aghu-Yaga-vn&iftha, Irur. p. xxii.) 

On the other hand, a few modern scholars, who 
have turned their attention to the Y oga^vitshft ha , 
commit the mistake of putting it at a very late dale, 
j. N. Farquhar, for example, thinks : u The Yoga- 
Vasi^ha-rdtmiya fw? is one of the many Santskrt poems 
written in the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries." 
(Religious Literature of India, page 228.) Prof, Siva 
Pr&sSda 6hap$ryn, in a paper entitled 11 The Yoga* 
vdsistha-rfimayatui, its probable date ami place of 
inception *' read at the third Oriental Conference, 
Madras (1924)* concludes : tl All this points out to the 
10th to 12 th century as the probable date/' {The 
Proceedings and Transact ions of the Oriental Conference, 
Madras, p. 534.) 

These and such other views, which put the V'ogtf* 
vos#$f Ati at a very- lare date, cannot be accepted, mainly 
for two reasons ; 

(i) By the time ot Vidyilrapya (the first half of the 
fourteenth century) the Yaga-xm^tha had Income an 
authoritative work. He quotes it in several places in his 
famous lx>ek PaTicti-datfi^ and bases his Jtvan-mnk(t*vivaka 
mainly on the Yoga-vm^tha, quoting no less than 253 
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sdokas from it in support of his views. Prof. BhattacSrya 
does not seem to know' this fact when he writes : 
** No writer and scholiast on philosophy earlier than 
YijfRna-bhiksu seems to use it as an authority/* [Pro- 
ceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference, p. 549.) 
Vijflana-bhiksu, we must remember, is believed to have 
lived in the sixteenth century. 

(ii) By the middle of the 9th century the huge 
work Yoga-vast§tha, of about 32,000 s'lokas was sum- 
marised into a Yoga-vusiqtha-siira or Laghu-Y oga-vasi^tha 
of some 6,000 s'lokas by Abhinanda, a Gau<Ja Brahmajia 
of Kashmir. This fact is accepted as true by Konow 

(HOS. KarpUra-manjari , page 197), by Keith ( Catalogue : 
Bodleian Library, MS. 840), and by Wintemitz in his 
Geschtchte dcr indischen Litteratur. (Vol. Ill, page 444.) 
A MS. of this Yoga-vnsiftha-svra of Abhinanda is reported 
by Hall ( Bibliography . Vedanta, MS. No. CXLIV) to 
be existing in the Govt. Samskft College Library, 
Benares. Laghu-Y oga-vdsistha has also been published by 
the Nirgayasagar Press, Bombay (1887). Prof. BhattH- 
cSQya was not probably aware of this fact even, as 
in a footnote on page 553 of the Proceedings or the 
Madras Oriental Conference he says “ The Laghu- 
Yoga-vasiftha or Mok$opaya-s<Jra, which presupi*»scs 

the bigger work, ... is a work in 92 verses by a 

Bengali writer . . . named Abhinanda . . - who is 
thus to be distinguished from the famous Gau^a Abhi- 
nanda of Kashmir.” 

Dr. Wintemitz in fixing the date of the Y oga-vusi$tha 
argues : M There is an abbreviated edition, V oga-Viisi$tha- 
sara of Gau<}a Abhinanda who lived in the middle of the 
9th century. The Yoga-vilsi$tha must be older. As Sain* 
kara does not mention the work, it is probably written 

by one of his contemporaries. (Es gibt . . . seine 
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Abkurzung, den Yoga-v5sistha-s5ra lebte. Das Yoga-vrisiftha 
muss also alter sein. Das Sfamkara das Werk nocb nicht 
envahnt, ist es vielleicht von einem seiner Zeitgenossen 
verfasst)." (G. I. L., VoL III, page 444.) We do 
not, however, find much logic in this argument, which 
is positively fallacious. This view fails to see how it 
could be possible for such a huge work to have been 
composed, become famous, studied and summarised with- 
in a few decades only, for the date of S'arhkara accep- 
ted by modem scholars is 788-820. a. d. (Vide, G. I. L. 
Vol. Ill, page 434; and Theism in Medieval India , page 
308 and the footnote on it.) And Gauda Abhinanda “ was 
the son of Jayanta Vrtti-kSra. His great-great-grand-father 
lived under the king MuktSpida Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
whose succession according to Biilher cannot have taken 
place before 724. A. o. Gauda Abhinanda must therefore 
have lived about the middle of the 9th century." 
(Konow : Karpara-manjarl , IIOS. Vol. IV, page 197.) 
Composing a Samskft work of about thirty-two thousand 
(now available 27,687) ^lokas ornamented with literary 
beauties, is itself a life-long work. To lie known far 
and wide in times of manuscript-publication and slow 
communication, it must have required several generations, 
sjiecially when the work was a huge one. Before 
Abhinanda set to summarising it, it must have become 
well-known and much appreciated and needed. It must 
have taken a long time to study and select extracts 
from it. All this could have hardly taken place within 
three-quarters of a century after the death of S'amkara. 
Yet this is what the view of Dr. Wintemitz presupposes. 
Wo cannot therefore accept this view. 

Now, is there any reason why we should positively 
believe the Yoga-vasitfha to 1* a post-S'arhkarn work, 
and is there any difficulty in placing it before S'aipkara ? 
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Prof. Bhattacnrya has argued : M The reference to the school 
of Vedanta philosophy as Lhe Veddntms or Veddnta-vddins, 
would take us to the time not earlier than that of the 
great S'amkaracarya." ( Proceedings of the Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras, p. 552.) The mere occurrence of the 
word Veddntm or V cdJnta-vddin in the Yoga-vdsi^tha 
would not prove its posteriority to S'arfikarn, seeing that 
the word Vedanta for the Uf>ani$ads is a very old one 
(See the Sfupdaka Upani$ad, III, 2, 6; Svetd&vatara 
Upani$ad, VI, 22), that there is sufficient indication in the 
Ma\idukya-kurika& of Gau<Ja-pada, whose priority to Sforfi- 
kara cannot he doubted and that even before Gau<Ja-pada 
there must have existed a school of thinkers, who ex- 
pounded the philosophy of the Vedanta. (See Karika, 11, 
31.) There is no reason why they should not have been 
called by the name of Vcddntins or Vcddnta-v'ddms, The 
reference in the Y oga-vustqlha to Vedantins is not there- 
fore a decisive factor to prove that it must have been a 
post-S'aihkara work. In the Yoga-v'd&iftha we do not find 
any other indication against its priority to Sfcihkara. 
There are, on the other hand, some grounds in its 
favour : 

(1) The Yoga-vdsiftha is no doubt a work on Advaita 
Philosophy and its general standpoint is very much 
similar to that of the School of Shmkara, with some 
differences here and there. Yet it is very curious and 
conspicuous that the peculiar terminology of S'amkara is 
quite unknown to the author of the Yoga-vdsiftJia. This 
could not have been so, had the author been a writer 
posterior to S'amkara. The author of the Yoga-vdsi^ha 
seems to be totally ignorant of S'aihkara and his philo- 
sophy and school. Some of the terms and conceptions of 
Sfemkara and his immediate followers, which are con- 
spicuous by their absence in the V oga-vdsiqtha, are noted 
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here : {a) Adhyasa ; (&) Sadhana-catustaya confuting of 

viveka, virSga, sapsaihpat {tfnmn, daraa f aparati, titiksa, 
sTadtlha and samUdhSuaL) and mumtiksutva ; (c) Saguna 
and Nirgima Brahman; (d) Apata Brahman; (*) Savisfesa 
and NLms'esa Brahman ; (f) Itfvata, as distinguished 

from Brahman; (g) UpTidhi ; (/i) PrWrabdha karma; 

(i) Samcita karma ; (y) Kramfrnndtti ; (A) BTtdhri ; 

(/) Pafica-kosfas ; (wi) the stereotyped conception of Maya 
arid Avitlya as the Upudhi of iVvara ; (n) beginmngtess' 

ness of AddyS and Karma ; (a) the Evolutionary Process 

of the world as different from that of the Strtlkhya 

(S^arh kirn's view of cosmology is quite unknown to 
Vasistk) ; {{>) the peculiar wav of interpreting the 

MahW-vakyas of the Upanifad* adopted by the School 
of Sfolftkaia, etc-, etc, 

(2) In the Yoga-viisistfia the Advaita-vada is not 

found to be a finished and conceptualised system as in 
Saihkara* but it is presented therein in a c!oud-Iike f 

vague and uncertain form and without any fixity of 
meaning in the terms used* 

(3) The author of the Yoga-vnsuitfm does neither try 
to defend his own position by arguments or Upanisadic 
texts, nor criticise others; but quite the opposite was 
the tendency of the times of SfortikafStarya, and specially 
of his own school. 

(4) From the time of Gaudu-pStfo and 5'arfikarn 

the S'ruti has been considered as the supreme and 
unquestionable source of the Advaita Vedanta or Advaita 
Philosophy; but we do not find this tenet in the Y&ga- 

vasisthn. For Vasislha Experience is the Ultimate 

PramiZrui of knowledge, (II. 1GL 16; VI b. ]Q7. 15). 

15) A careful and comparative study of the poetical 
works of S^mkaracarya, particularly the VivektKUifa-matt i 
— gamkara f s authorship of which is generally accepted by 
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scholars like AbhyaAkara, (Sec the Bombay Govt. Edition 
ol the S<? rva - da r&ana -sa ibgrah a , Appendix* Bibliography} 
and Rsdhakfi^an (see Indian Philosophy < Vol, LI, p. 450) 
— will show dearly that Hatftfetra was not only influenced 
by the Yoga -vilsisllui, but also thoroughly imbibed its 
teachings* and in many places composed almost literally 
idem tin! verses and gave expression to almost the samti 
thoughts. This statement will be borne out by Appendix l 
to this chapter, where we have compared mom chan 
a hundred extracts from the poetical works of S'amknin 
with extracts from the YQga-vitsigfJia. It cannot lie 
maintained that of the two* the author of the V'ogo- 
vasutfha is the borrower, for die technical terms of 
S'amkara* found in his works from which the extracts 
are taken* are not found in die Yoga-vasiqtha. 

A comparative study uf the MdtuliiMya-knrtkas of 
{ . a iu£av| oda— w hich ; ire u n dou bled 1 y earl icr t han Sam ku ra 
—and the Yoga-Vitittpia, will clearly show that the 
Adya-ita philosophy, that existed lx.- fore the advent of the 
great S^&riikanicarya* is more akin to the philosophy of the 
Yoga+vtisttflhj than to that of Sfotfckaia and his followers. 
There is much that is in common between the Kurikm 
and die Y Qga-i*v&t§ifMi $ not only in thought ( K«fa Cauda 
path i and Vasisjka A Comparative Survay of Thar 
Philosophy - a paper read at the third session of the 
Indian L’hdosnphtcal Congress, Bombay, by the present 
writer}, but also in language. (Kwfe* Appendix 11 to 
this chapter.) The problem before us now isi who is the 
earlier of the two— the author of the K Or t kits or of the 
Yoga-i& 9 i$(ha ? ! he problem is no doubt a difficult one* 

yet there are certain reasons which convince us of the 
priority of die V o^a^vasiph a to the Harthas ; 

(1) The Kmkm are offered as a sort of com- 
mentary <;n the X! itfujinkyopatii fad and are not written 
* 
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as in independent work on the Advaita Philosophy. 
They mean to interpret the Ufianiqad from the stand- 
point of a panic oiar school of thought. ( lauda-jxida does 
not claim to give us an original philosophy of his own. 
He gives us an indication of the pre-existence of 
thinkers with whom he agrees and whom he follows. 
They are referred to as ** Vedaxite&u vtcaksanah " 
(II, $1), 41 tattva-vidSh " (II, 34), “ nSyal&b " (IV, 98), 
and as 11 buddhah " (1\\ 8S) as distinguished from the 

Buddhists whom he has called “ BauddhlCb/ 1 (IV, 19; 
and IV, 1U0.) What is to be specially noticed in 
this connection is that the views attributed to these 
thinkers and upheld in the Kunktfs axe found in the 
Yoga-vmiflhx almost identically. (l r iife t Appendix II In- 
dus chapter.) 

(2) On the other hand, the philosopher Vasistha in 
the Yoga-vmi^Jta claims to have received his doctrines 
directly from Brahma and to have realised the truth 
of them in his own experience. ( 1 1 r 10.) The philosophy 
of Vasisthu includes in itself all the views which the 
Karikm rerer to as pre-existing, such as the ilhisorincss 
(maya) of the world compared to M gandharvanagara ", 
" svapna 11 magical show ", etc. ; and the doctrine 
of " ajati 

(3) The Kart kite represent a Inter phase of the 
Advaifca philosophy than the Yoga-wsiqtha, when it tended 
to become critical, hostile, and polemical toward* other 
contemporary schools of thought. The Yoga-winftfut, on 
the other hand, represents the earlier phase, when the 
Advaita philosophy existed in barroom with ii^ dste T’ philo- 
sophies, looking at them all from a higher point of view 
Wherein all contradictions are harmonised. In this respect 
the Yoga-imsivlka is nearer to the Ufianifad* and the 
Bhoftavad-gUi J than the Miiydiikya-kiinkm or the writing-. 
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of Stuhlmit art. Here note a few examples of the 
catholicity, reconcilbtory tendency and harmonising spirit 
of the Yogt(-vmi$iha. which, in Enter times, were revived 
by VijfT3na-bhikpu tinder the inspiration of the Vogci - 

ViJSrtRtha : 

(i) 11 From out standpoint " says Vasisthn, "there 
h no di (Terence in 1 bnhy3rtha~vada ' (Realism) and 
' vi jEHnH‘v5da T (Idealism).' 1 {VI b, 38. 4.) 

(ii) Having pointed out how he differs in His opinion 
on the nature of the mind from the points of view of the 
“ Naiyayikas, SSmkhyas, CarvSkas, Jaiminryas* Arhatus, 
Bauddhas, Vais'esikas. and I "afica*rltr."is ( etc" (ML 96, 
49-50), he adds: u All these various doctrines arising at 
different limfe* and different countries, however, lead to the 
same Supreme Truth, like the many different paths lead- 
ing travellers from different places to the same city. It is 
ignorance of the absolute truth and the misunderstanding 
of the different doctrines that cause their followers to 
quarrel with one another with hitter animosity. They con- 
sider their own particular dogmas to lie the best, a* 
every traveller may think, though wrongly, his own path 
to be the only and the best path/' (HI, 96, 51-53/} 

(iii) Not only does the author of the Yoga-vasifttm 
regard other systems of philosophy with respect, but also 
thinks that it is advisibk for every man to stick to his 
own method of spiritual realisation, provided he meets 
with success and makes progress through it. He says, 
11 The method by which a man make- progress is the 
best for him. He should not change it for another, 
which may not look right to him, nor pleases him, nor 
,s useful to him/' (VI b, 130. 2.) 

(iv) With regard to the Absolute Reality, the author 
of the Yogo-vzsi$tha says that it is the same, " that is 
called Sunya by the Sunya-vadms t Brahman by the 
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BraJttna-vids, Purusa by the Saifikhya thinkers, Is'vara by 
the follower* of the Yoga school S r iva by' the 5Taivas, 
Time by those who believe Time to be the only reality, 
the Self by those who think the Self to be so, Nun -self 
by the philosophers who do ope believe in the reality 
of the Self, Madhyauta by the Msdhyamikas, and the 
All by those who have a vision of equality all ,* round " 
(V, 87. 18-20). 

Prt>L Bhnttacarya, in this connection, thinks u The 
nature oi the ideal and temperament held uy for the 
realization could not be thought of in Bud cl hi at India 
before the days of the ftJa kings of BefigST, when we 
remember that the writer was essentially a Hindu, treat- 
ing a subject essentially Hinduitc" (Proceedings of the 
Oriental Conference, Madras, p, 551,) A study of the 
ilar§a*carita, however, will convince any one that in the 
first half of the 7th century, the date assigned to the 
work, such views could be possibly held, and such an 
" ideal and temperament held up for the realisation " 
could be thought of in that part of India which used 
then to tie called the Madhvft-de^a and which we 
now call the United Provinces, Ba^a, the author 
of HanjU-carita, has nicely depicted a beautiful picture 
of the general culture of his times. " lie describes n , 
writes Carpenter, 14 a visit paid by the king Hamt 
to a Buddhistic recluse, named Divakaru MitaL Num- 
bers of Buddhists were there from various provinces, 

• , , There, too, were jainas in white robes, and 
worshippers of Kryp. The singular assembly included 
mendicants of various orders and religious students of 
all kinds ; disciples of Kapila (adherents of the great 
Sarhkhya school), Lautoyatikas (Materialists), students of 
the Opanifads (Vedanttns), followers of K amid a (the 
reputed author of Valtfesika philosophy), believers in God 
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as a Creator (the Nyaya school), students of the Instil 
lutes of Law, students of the P arenas, adepts in sacri* 
lices and in (jramniar, and others besides — all diligently 
following their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, 
raising doubts and resolving them, discussing and explain- 
ing moot points of doctrine in perfect harmony \ M Here 
is a picture", adds Carpenter, 11 of mutual independence 
and goodwill on a still wider scale tlum at N a] an da. 
But the poet's mockery would have been unmeaning 
had there been no basis, for it in fact." (Carpenter : 
Theism in Medieval India, pp. 111-112.) Here were the 
conditions, for which one need not go to the reign of 
the Pala kings off BeftgSh 

There is* positive evidence also to the effect tltat 
a philosophy like Lhat of the Y 9g&fXt$i§tha existed in 
India before the time of S'amkani and f >uuda-pada and 
it is hoped that further research on the subject will 
make Prof. Dasa-gnpta change his opinion ; '1 do not 

know of any Hindu writer previous to Gaudu-pada wh> 
attempted u> give an exposition of the monistic doctrine 
(apart from the Cpam^ctds), either by writing a com* 
memary as did Sarhkan^ or by writing an indfiftendent 
work as did G a u i,la -pa da. {DSsagupfca; A History of Indian 
Philosophy , VuL 1, p. 422.) If there did not exist such 
a monistic philosophy before the time of i .aiidu-pfidi, 
whence has Bhava-bhuti learnt the views alluded to in 
the U -caritet (lit, 47 ; \l t 6) i The term 
vi vartUi is found neither in the Upaniyids nor in the 
Bhagrtv&d-gUfi. Gauda-pada too does not seem to have 
used it, Bhava-bhuti could not have borrowed it from 
S'amkara, as modern scholars (l ids, BhStfd^kar : Intro- 
duct ion to the Mdhiii mtJdhiiva) place him at the end of 
the 7th century A. a (&#., before the time of Stamkara.) 
The word vivartta surely occurs in the first verse of 
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Bhartphari's Vakya^padiya (Benares Sarfiskrt Series, No. 1 1)^ 
whose relation to the Yoga-vdsi^fu * we shall presently see; 
but ail that Bhava-bhuti says in this connection by way 
of a simile occurs in the Yoga-vtiststha in several places, 
A careful comparison of the lines of Bhava-bhuti with 
the parallel lines from the Yoga-vttsi^iha {Vide, Appendix 
1 If Lo thb^ Chapter) and general acquaintance with the 
philosophy of the YQga-pnsiqtha will leave no doubt as to 
which of the two is the lioirowiir, We have no hesita- 
tion in thinking that the Yoga-vfl&i$tha mu Ft have existed 
in the time oi the great poet Ghava-bhoti, if not earlier. 

This belief is very much strengthened by a com- 
parative study of the Vairagya-tfaiaka and the V aLya -padtiya 
of Bhartphari and the Yoga-viifti$lJt<i- Appendix J\ to this 
chapter will show how much Bhartf-hari has borrowed 
from the Yoga-va*t$thii, The first rloka r*f [he Ytjiragya^ 
tfatd&a is in imitation of 1 U Y 10, 33 and 111, 10, 41 of 
the Y oga-vasi$(h<£ (NimayasSgur Press edition). This s'loka 
occurs in exactly identical form at the beginning of the 
Manuscript of the Yoga-vdsiRftuj found in the Library of 
Mi^ Highness the M ah a -raj a of Bikaneer ( V ide t Mitra : A 
Catalogue of Sarijsl'rt MSS, in t In ? Library of the Mafuh 
rar/ii of Rikaneer, MS. No, 1216), and of the Nindtm-nthiti, 
an extract f mm the Yoga-va&iqtha. {Vide, Mitra: Notices of 
Siithnkfi MSS., V gL IXj p. 283, MS. No, 3208.) It cannot 
be a mere chance coincidence. The whole tii the Vairogya- 
daiaka appears to be an imitation of the Vttiragya* 
Prakarapa of the Yoga-vnsiftha and has other si okas either 
identical with or written in imitation of the corresponding 
s'lokas of the Yog/i-vitJtitfha. (Vida, Appendix IV.) Not only 
in the VairUgya^atakti, hut also in the Vakya-pudiya 
which is the systematic philosophical work of Bhartphari 
we find much that appears to be borrowed from the Yoga* 
vdtitffui (Vide, Appendix IV). The rtofcs ML 4, 71 of the 
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l r nlkya-padfya, for example, is almost the same as the 
tfjok.i V, 5fj, 35 of the Yoga-vR&iffha* The main reason to 
believe that Bhartphnri is Liu? borrower of the two is that 
his doctrine of “ Sabda Brahman ,h . which is the main thesis 
of the work, is unknown to the author of the Yogawsighe. 
It is a doctrine which could not hut have been accepted 
and mentioned in the Yoga-v<isfstha> if it were otherwise. 
The sdoka in question, moreover, embodies one of the 
main doctrines of the Yaga-vd&iqtha which contains countless 
such *dokas, but it occurs as a solitary and rare one in 
the Vdkya-fradtya* On these considerations we cannot but 
think that the YQg(i~M&&i$tha is an earlier work than those of 
Bhatf-han, who is said to have died in 65b a.d. {Vui&, 
Max Muller : Sm Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 90. 
and Keith : Classical Sa*'n$kft Ltferaiure, p. US.) Hou 
much earlier, it is very difficult to settle. At any rate 
the Yoga-vd$t$tha must have, on these considerations, 
existed m the life-time of Bhartr-kui, ja, at about the 
commencement of the 7th century. 

Let us now turn our attention to the other side of 
the problem. Docs the work really come from the pen 
of VaLmiki, the author of the Ratmtyapa, as it is 
Lienerulh believed b) the orthodox people? The Yogii- 
t \isfitha, in die Form in which wc have it now. as printed 

at the Nirijayasagai Press, Bombay, or as it is found 

existing in MS. in the India Office Library (V«/e, 
EggeliniJ : Catalogue* Part I V, p. 772 ff. Nos, 2407- 
2414), cannot be a work of VSmiki, for the following 
reasons ; 

(l) The first chapter of the current Yoga-vusiftha 
indicates that it must have been written much later 
than Valmiki't composition, even if there had existed any 
to form the nucleus of the present work. The contents 

of the first chapter art m brief the following r ' There 
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was a Brahmana, Sutikspa by name. He had a philo- 
Bophimi doubt in his mind, and to set himself satisfied 
on the problem, he approached one Agasth The latter, 
having answered his question said to hitn : “ I will’ 
in this connection, relate to you an old story which 
15 Bs follows- Once Agni-ves'ya saw his sun sitting idle, 
with a doubt in his mind as to whether the Vt-die 
sacrifices or their renunciation led one to the final 
deliverance. In order to show him the right way he 
told his son the following stuty : Once a fairy named 
Suruci, while sitting on one of the peaks' of the 
Himalayas, happened to see a messenger of Itidra passing 
along that way. She asked him where ho was coming 
i tom. In reply, die messenger told her that he came 
lrom the hermitage of the sage Vatrmki, whither he had 
escorted, by the command of his master, Indra, a king 
Arista -neon, who was desirous of knowing the way to 
liberation. The sage Valmiki recited to him an old 
composition of Ins m which he recorded the teachings 
Ol \ asistha to his pupil liamiwandra, and which was, 
immediately after its composition, recited to Bharadvai.v 
Iht- messenger repeated to the fairy all that the sag® 
had taught to the king."' Tins looks like the traditional 
way m which many a Puntpa Begins, and in which also 
the Uaha-bkarafa begins. Now, even if all that is said 
■ijwve is not a mere Paurapic fiction to gj ve tt , cigiu 

J V-wIT**' h "? ,f ,h "' re ' vere some composition 

m V -limit, which might have formed a nucleus of the 

present Vogn-tOsif/Aa, as appears from the above story it 

“ " ;0 ' d f calt *° -V what its doctrines might really Le 
be^n m their unadulterated form. 

~ Tr r r,' ht fim d W «* Anus-^sana 

Mete-btarata with the tenth sarga of the 
•""* ** r**™**a and the dJtnne 
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of lb'- Yoifavn$i$lha t ’'Superiority of Effort over l- 
(II f 5-Q), we are led to I relieve dial there may have 
existed, even before Lhe competition of the presens 
Ma/ni^harittii, some such work which contained the 
Philosophy of Vasistha which he had learnt from 
Brahma. In the ttahu-bharata we read that one of 
the many questions that Vudhisthira put to Bfalgma, 
when the latter was at his death-bed of arrows, was; 
" W hich of the two* fate and effort, h superior ? r 
(Ami. 1. 1.) Bhisma says in reply: “In this coit- 

ion there is an old stmy of Vafl£$£fra and Brahms', O 
Yudhisjhtra (Arm. l r 2,) In the Yoga-iMsiffha (II, 10) 
Yasktha tells Rarna-candra that he leamt his philosophy 
from Brahma. The views that arc said to have been 
expounded by Brahms to VasLstha on the problem raised 
h> Vudh ist hint in the A/*r/iir-6AiJra/ii, are almost identical 
with the views oi Vastsjha given to RSma-candm in the 
Yaga-vmt$ihd. (I1 T 5-9.) All this idiovv^ that there might 
have been in existence even before the Maha-hfufrata, 
some work which incorporated the philosophy of Vasisthn* 
which might have formed the nucleus of the present 
Y figij -vit&iqt/ia . 

Nothing more than this can be said in favour of 
the orthodox opinion. For, the present Yogd-vastf/ha 
could not have been written before the spread of 

Buddhistic thought as presented by its various schools, 
such as the Marihyamika and \ ijrlanavada, not only 
because a direct mention by names h made of them in 
V, 87 t 18*20 and III, 5, 6, etc,, of the YagdVdsMa, but 
also because their doctrines of Idealism, Nihilism, Yoga- 
bhumikls, etc,, are very nicely and irremovably incorpom* 
ted in the doctrines of Vasistha* whose philosophy on 
Ute whole is ,i fine synthesis of all that was best in 
the Upanisads, Samkhya and Maha-yana Buddhism* A 
4 
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reference to Buddhistic doctrines in the Yoga fur can 
in no vray be dismissed m mere interpolation, without k-*- 
|[]<j much of whit is befit m the work, I r*>l r Bhdtticiin <i 
has rightly 1 Hunted out {Proceedings of the Onentcl 
Conference, Madras, p. 547) some reasons which prove 
thru “ 4 there was an admixture of Buddhistic doctrines 
in the philosophy of the Y(^a^0$t0ta v \ as certainly 
it is as in the philosophy of Samkani and Gaurju-pada 
also. There is thus hardly any doubt that the author of 
the Y4g<i-vt1si$tha was acquainted with the philosophy of 
Buddhism in its later development into the Tnihata philo- 
sophy of AWa -ghost, the S'unya-vhda of Xagarjuna, and 
the Vijflaira-vSda of Asaftga and Vafiu*bandhu, before whom 
we cannot put the author of the Yog<t^vttsi$th<t t Xon, 
NEgarjuna is placed by modern scholar in the r hitter 
half of the second century* ,f - (Vwfe, Farquhar: Religious 
UUmture of India, p, 116,} But Yasu-bandhu is placed 
by Takakusu between 420 and 500 a. i>. (V«fo Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, p, 1 E) The author 
uf the Yoga-vnsi$tha, therefore, could not have lived 
earlier than the dose of the fifth century a 

(2) There is one more important evidence which 
points to the same conclusion. In Mb, 1 19, 2-5 of the 
Yaga-vitsitfha we come across the idea uf a " Mcgha-dSlu " 
(Cloud 'messenger), where the whole theme of the poem, 
Megha-ilfita of Kali dasa is nicely summarised in thre*» 
sriokw, (V'frfc Appendix V to this chapter.) The date 
usually assigned to KJIli-dasa by modem scholars to the 
early part of the fifth century a.D. ( Tide, Smith Early 
History of India, f>. 321 and the note). The author of 
the Yoga-Viisistha cannot, therefore, he placed before the 
middle of the fifth century a,i>. He probably lived at 
the time of the down-fall of the glorious reign of the 
(rupta kings, which conclusion is borne out by ihe nature 
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of the philosophy of the work and by the description 
of the wars and battles in which the third and the 
sixth prakanmas of the Y r oga-v7tsi^tha abound The 
battle between Viduratha and Sindhu in the third pra- 
karana, the invasions from all quarters on the kingdom 
of Vipatfcit in the second half of the sixth prakarana, 
and the mention of the Huns in those places very 
plainly justify our conclusion. It was about that time 
that the Htins had thrown India in the melting pot. 

Wc have come to this conclusion about the probable 
date of the work — before Bhartf-hart and after Kali -data 
— on the ground mainly of its philosophical doctrines. 
There is, however, much in the work relating to the 
geography, topography, and history of the times when it 
might have been composed, which can help us in fixing 
an exact date of this important work, if competent 
scholars turn their attention towards it. For ourselves, 
we shall think it sufficient for our purpose, if we succeed 
in creating some interest in the study of this great 
book and its doctrines. 


CHAPTER III 


THE YOGA- VASISTHA - LITERAT U R E 

io think of any expository literature on the Yoga *va$ i$th a 4 
up 10 the commencement of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century A. d „ when the present writer read 
his paper The Philosophy of Vaaietfaa " before the 
Indian Philosophical Congress at its fast session at 
Calcutta hi December 1925, is to think of a hare's horn 
or of the son of a barren woman, to use Vedttntic 
metaphors. There was hardly any Ixxik or paper existing 
in the English Language, in which any serious attempt 
had been made to study the philosophy or any other 
aspect of this wonderful work Nor is there up to this 
time any good translation of the Yoga-vmiMa m English. 
Here wc propose to point out what little literature is 
a variable at present on the work in English. Hindi, 
Urdu or Satriskrt : 

A, On the Prquable Date of the YOGA-VASJSfHA 

1. A paragraph in Ge$ch ichie tier ntdiseften IMteratur 
(German) VoL HI, Page 441-144 of Dr. VViiuenut/. 

2, A few lines in An Outline of the KchgtouR 
Literature of India, by j< N. Knrquhar, on pugg 22 8. 

E A paper entitled 7 he Yoga+vnsitfiia RttmAyayn, 
Its probable date and place of inception, by Prof, Siva 
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Prasada BhattScarya. published in the Proceedings and 

Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
1924, Rages 345 fT. 

s. Lecture II in B- L. A trey a ; Yoga-vdsistha and 

Its Philosophy, Benares^ 1952, " The ProhubL Date *>i 

Composition of Yogc-vZsiffha ", 

5. A Paragraph in S. N. D?sa-gupta's History of 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, M Philosophy of the Yoga- 

Viisiftha '\ 

0, P. C. Divanji ; “ The Date and Place of Origin 

oi the Yoga-vdst&tha a paper read at the Batoda 

session -a the Oriental Conference, 1933, 

7. B. L. Xtreya : “ The Probable Date of Yoga- 

viui$iha a paper read at the Baroda session of the 

Oriental Conference, 1933, 

B . Literature Dealing with the Philosophy of 
the YOGA VASI^THA 

L La la Baij Nath; Introduction (Hindi) to the 

Hindi Translation of the Yogavasistha, published by 

jtlana Shgar Press, Bombay. It gives a brief analysis 

uf the contents of all the six Pnikiiratuis of the work. 

2. K. NarSyajr^isvaini Aiyan Introduction to his 

English Translation of the Laghi^Yoga-vasi^ha, giving 
a very brief analysis of the contents of the Laghu* 

Yoga-vmi$tha 

3. H L, Streysu Philosophy of Vasitfha r a paper 

read at the first session of the Indian Philosophical 

Congress, Calcutta, 1935, published in the Proceedings. 

4. B. L. A trey a ; Divine Imaginism of V<m$ka r a 
pajH'r read at the second session of the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress, Benares, 1926, published in the Pro- 
ceedings ui the ircssion. 
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L ^ treva : G&Bd&'Pada anti Ya&fyha, a Com- 
paraiive Study of Tfcir Philosophy, a p H j?cr re;id at the third 
session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, Bombay, 1927, 

f> B. L. Atreya : Yoga-vdsi^ha and its Philo- 

sophy , Benares, I m2. 

7- B. L. Sirova : .SV: Vas^lha-danfana-sara (Hindi) 
Benares, 1933. 

^ An e - va : 11 Yoga-t ’ilsiqtfur and some of the 
Minor Vpannads ", a paper published in the Prince 

of Wales barasvati Bhavana Studies, Benares, J 933 . 

B L. A trey, 1 : Yoga-vasi^fha and Modern Thoupki 
Benares, 1934. * 1 

l0, Br L Atreya : Yoga-vas^lha aur unit*- Std- 

d ha nta, a senes of Hindi articles contributed to the 

StTHiitiuia LihtirtHt, i, TVnarr^ 

II- B- L. Xtreys : Srt Vanitfha-dardanam (Sam- 

skft. with an Introduction in English), published in the 
Innce ol Wales Sarasvatt Bhavana Tests. Benares, 1935, 
17. S. If. Ehlsa-gupu : •• Philosophy of the Yopa- 

vasifthu . a chapter in his A History of Indian Philo ■ 
sophy, YgL U, 

13. S. N, Dasa-gupva: 5 pages on the Philosophy 
.of Y oga-vasttfha in Indian idealism 

14. Kanafiya Lai ’Master': Yoga-v^ha-sara, a 
series of articles in the Katyapa (Hindi), Gorakhpur. 

la. B, L. Atreya; " Siva-S'akti-vffda " in Yoga. 

T'-'Y; “ ; lrtkl , c P ub ) ished in ‘I'C Sira- number of 

the a alyspa, Gorakhpfir. 

16 1 B. L. Amn,i : 11 Voga-va^tha 

H>la " (Hindi), an article published in 

ol the hatyapa, Gorakhpur. 

(Hindd R b , Strey '! 1 " Y<)ga in ' v*™.*** ' 

art ‘ C,e of the Katyopa, 


own O/tfffravad- 

Lhc GrUT-number 
Yoga -Vitstxfhti M 
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C. On the Stories of the YQGA-VASISTi'HA 

1. Rhagavan Past Mystic Experience or Talcs of 
Yoga and Vedanta from the Yoga-vtl&i$tha t published 
by the Indian Bookshop, Theosopbical Society, Benares 
City, 1926. It contains only four Stories of the Yoga- 
vl 7$i$Iha. 

IX Translations 

I . English : 

1. English Translation of the Y ogavaXistha Mnhd- 
nmnyapa, by Bihari Uila Mitra, complete in four 
volumes, Calcutta. 1891* ft is a translation of the whole 
work, which is praiseworthy only as an effort, not as 
a translation. It is not reliable, being wrong at 
numberless places, it is altogether useless for » student 
of Lhe philosophy of the Yogtt-v&fitfjta . 

j. A Translation of the Y*>ga*m*tfka (Lttghu), by 
K. NMyamsvanii Aiyar, Madras, 1896. It is more 
reliable than the above mentioned one. Unfortunately, it 
is a translation of th>. Summarised Yoga-vdststjui, and 
not of the whole work. It docs not give the serial 
numWT of the verses translated and is wrong in many 
places. 

U. Hindi: 

1, Yvgti %-{lfn§thtT Bhdsittik'il-sahitit, by Tfmkur 1 rasad 
Acarya, published at the jHana S5gar 1 ress. Bom- 
bay, Sariivat, 1900. This translation waft done under 
die direction of the late Rif Rahadiir Lain Bai] 
NSth. It contains the original Saihskrt Text as well 
as the Hindi translation of each sloka. ft b»IIowa the 
interpretation of the text given by the Samsk F t com. 
mediator AiHiiulii-bodhendra Saras vat i t who has read the 
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ideas of the later Advaita Vedanta into the pliilo- 
sophv of the Yoga~%mt4tha. One, therefore, misses the 
real and original meaning of |Jie text in many places, 
white rending this translation. Otherwise it is an excel* 
lent translation. 

2. Yog^virstMa Bfafa, published at the Na valid* 
sh.ire Press, Lucknow, I9H. and also at the VehkateWtra 
Press, Bombay, This translation has a long history 
behind it. More than 150 years ago, two sisters of the 
then Maharaja t>f Patiala, iaaheb Singh, were vviduwed. 
They requested on. S^dhu RSma Prasad Niraffjani to 
read the Yoga-vZ&i&ha to them. He read the whole of it 
to them, translating it at the same Lime in the Paflj^bi 
dialect, w Inch wis nuted down by twii reiJortcrs 

secretly appointed by the ladies for the purpose. The 
translation was later on published in the same dialect. 
Hie present publication is a corrected version of the same 
m Hindi, (Vide, Preface to it.) It is one of the most 
popular and widely read boohs an philosophy in Hindi. 
It does not contain the translation of some chapters 
ot the original which are mere descriptions and are not 
of any philosophical interest. This translation appeal* 
to us to be quite a reliable rendering of the ideas of 
the author of the Yoga-vast^iha, 

3* Yoga-t&sitffuf Rhzfa—Vamtgya am! Mumukm 
Praharapas, published at the VeAkate^vam Press, Bom* 
bay. It contains only the first two parts of the 
mentioned translation, published probably for those who 
are not yet capable of unde retain ling the philosophy of 
thc These two prakawpas deal only with 

the temperament and qualities of the proper recipient 
of the doctrines of Vasmdia. This edition has become 
so popular that a copy of it may lie found in almost 
every Hindu home in Northern India, 
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III. Urdu : 

1. Yoga-vitsuftha-sara, a translation of the Laghu- 
\ r oga-viisiqtha by Munshi Suraj NSrSyaij Mehar, Delhi, 
1913. It is quite a reliable and good translation of the 
famous summary of the Yoga-vd$i$tha made by Gau^a 
Abhinanda of Kashmir in the 9th century a.d. 

2. Y ogti-vU&t$thUyana t by S'iva-vrata Lai, Lahore. It 
is also a translation of the Laghu-Yoga-vdst$tha. It is 
superior to the last mentioned one in that in it we hnd 
the contents of the paragraphs noted down in the margin 
which gives facility to the reader in knowing what topics 
are dealt with in the book. They also appear as 
contents in the beginning of the book. The last men- 
tioned translation notes only the names of the stories, as 
is done in the original Laghu- Yoga-vnsiqtha. 

E. The Original Sa*sk?t Text 

I Compute with the Commentary of Ananada-bodhendra : 

Published at the Ganapata Kraiaji Press, Bombay, 
in Saihvat 1936, Vikrama. It was published in patra form 
unbound leaves). Its verses are not separated from 
one another in the proper fashion, and therefore it is 
very inconvenient to read it. 

2. Published at the Nimayasagar Press, Bombay in 
1918. It is in two volumes, edited by Y'Ssudcva Laks* 
mana S'astri Pansikar, which bear the title of The Yoga - 
vasitfha of Vnlmikt with the Commentary \ Sjsitfha- 
rdmayana-tiitparya-prakafta. It is the completest available 
text. But it contains only 27,687 stanzas, whereas the 
tradition is that the Yoga-vdsitfha contained thirty-two 
thousand stanzas. This edition agrees much with the 
MS. work existing in the India Office Library. (Vide, 
£ggeling j Catalogue , London, 1887, Part 1\, pages /72 If.) 
s 
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The commentator is named in the commentary as 
Ananda-bodhendra Sarasvati Bhiksu, disciple of GahgSdha- 
rendra Sarasvati Bhiksu, who was the disciple of Sarvajfta 
Sarasvati. The commentator reads and comments on the 
work in the light of the Advaita Vedanta of later times. 
This edition has been printed in the best available style. 
We have followed this text in the present work. 

II. The abridged editions; 

1. iMghu-Yoga-vJsiqtha, by Gautja Abhinanda, pub- 
lished at the NirapayasSfgar Press, Bombay, in Sarhvat 
1644, in unbound leaves. The first three prakarnpas of 
the work, namely, the VaiiSgya, Mumuksu-vyavaiiara and 
Utpatti, have on them the Commentary V itsift ha -ca ndrikn 
of Xtmasukha, and the last three, namely, the Sthiti, 
Cpasfama and Nirvana prakaranas, Iiavc on them the 
Commentary, Sarhsiira-ti?ri[il of Mumma^i-deva. This 
summary does not contain anything from the second 
half of the sixth prakarapa of the Yoga-vUsi^tha. 

2. Yoga-viisiqtha-sitra, a short compendium of the 

Yoga-vasiqlha, by an anonymous author, in 10 chapters, 
containing about 200 verses in all, published by the 
Laksm] Ntfrayapa Press, Moradabad. It seems to be 

the same as the MS. described by Aufrechl in his 

Catalog # Codtcutn Manuscript or urn liibhothicac Bodlcinc 
under No. 564. (See also No. 563.) 

3. The M aka- L pa n i$ad , an L pani^ad which is a 

summary of the Yoga-vasiftha in 535 verses. It is 

published along with other Upaniyxds in the NirpayasSgar 
Press Edition of the 108 Upanqads and in the Minor 
Upani$ads Series of the Adyar Press. 

4. The Antui ptirna Vpam^ad. It is another collec- 
tion of 337 verses from the Yoga^Vilsiqtha, published 
as above. 
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5. The Ak$i Upaniqad, an abridgment of the section 
on the “Seven Stages of Yoga in the Nirvana Prakara^a 
(Via. 126) of the Yoga-vdsi^tjia published as above. 

6. The Muktika Upanisad , Chapter II. a collection 
of verses from the Yoga-vtisiftha on VasanS-tyWga 
(renunciation of desires), published as above. 

7. The V ant ha Vpani^ad, Chapter IV, a collection 
of verses from the Yoga-vJsi§tha on the stages of Yoga 
and the character of the liberated living man, published 
as above. (Vide, Chap. IV of this part.) 

8. The Va$i$tha-dar$fana (in about 2500 sdokas), by 
B. L. Atreya, published in the Prince of Wales Saras- 
vatT Bhavana Texts of the U. P. Government. It is 
the best and the most comprehensive summary of the 
Yoga-vdsiqtha so far as its philosophy is concerned. 
(Sec Chapter V.) 

F. Mas L’ scripts of the YOGA-V ASI$THA and its 

Abridgments 

1. Of the Yoga-vd$i$tha : 

(a) In the India Office Library, London, described 
by Julius Eggeling in the Catalogue of Sarhskft Manus- 
cripts tn the Library of the India Office , London, Part 
IV, pages 772 ff. 

The Yoga-vdst$fha with the Vdsi$tha-tdtparya-prakdga 
of Xnanda-bodhendra Sarasvatl (Nos. 2407-2414 of the 
Catalogue ). It consists of the following parts; 

(1) Vatragya-prakarapa (No. 302 <j) which is in 33 
sargas with about 1130 frtokas. It may also be noted 
that the printed Edition of the Nirpayasagar Press, 
Bombay, has also its Vairagya-prakarann in 33 sargas 
consisting of 1176 sflokas. (2) Mumuk$u-vyavahdra-pra - 
karaya, in 20 sargas with nearly 6000 tflokas. The 
NirgayasSgar Edition of the Yoga-vdstftha also has its 
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Mumuksu-vyavahara-prakarana in 20 sargas of 807 rflo- 
kas. (3) U tpath-prakarapa in 122 sargas with nearly 6000 
siokas. The NiranayasSgar Edition has it in 122 
sargas with 5293 sflokas. (4) Sthiti-prakarana in 62 sargas 
with “about 2400 couplets The Xin[tayasagar Edition 
has it also in 62 sargas of 2415 stanzas. (5) b'pafama- 
Prakarapa, in 93 sargas with about 4270 couplets. 
The NiqiayasSgar Edition has it also in 93 sargas of 
4167 stanzas. (6) N irvdpa-prakarapasya PurvUrdham, in 
129 sargas with about 5460 siokas. The Nirnayasagar 
Edition has it in 128 sargas with 5111 srtokas. Eggcling 
also says with regard to the MS. (306) of this pra- 
karann “As the 111th sarga has no number, the MS. 
seems to have only 128 sargas N irvdpa-prakarapasya 
Uttardrdham (in three MSS. 307, 308 and 309), in 216 
sargas with about 880 siokas. The Nirnayasagar Edition 
also has it in 216 sargas with 8716 siokas. 

There are other Manuscripts also (2415/2941 ; 2416- 
2420; 2421 and 2422), but they are incomplete. 

(6) In the Bodleian Library Oxford ; 

Vdst$thardmdyapa or Yogavd8t$tha } described by 
Th. Aufrecht in Catalog i Codicum Manuscrtpiorutn 
Bibliothicae Boilletatie under No. 840. There is no 
Uttarardha of the NirvUna-prakanuia in this Manuscript. 
It begins with “ Divi bhomau,” etc. 

(c) In the Library of His Highness the Makff- 
raja of Bikaneer described by Rajendra Lala Mitra in 
A Catalogue of Saihskft Manuscripts in the Library of 
His Highness the Mahdrdja of Bikaneer under No. 1216. 

Yoga-vusijftha Safika. It logins with " Dik-kHlady-ana- 
vacchinna ”, etc. It has no UttarUrdha of the Nirv5na- 
prakarana. 

(«/) in the Library of Jlis Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar, described by Peterson in the Catalogue of 
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A hear Manuscripts (Nos. 548 and 549) : M Yoga-vdsuftha 
Arya- fit mdyafta } JrUJna-vdsi^tha. Mahd-rdm'dyana , Vasisiha - 
r a truly a pa or . Vdsiftha" with the commentary of 
Ananda-bodhendra Sarasvati. 

(e) In the Queen's Samskft College Library, Benares : 
There are about 6 Manuscripts of Yoga-vdst^tha {Vide, 
Catalogue of Samskft Manuscripts in the Samskft College 
Library Nos. 1808, 1809, 1810, 1820 and 5037) out of 
which only one (No. 1820) seems to be complete. 

(f) In the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras: (Vide, M. Rartg5ti£rya : A descriptive Catalogue 
of Manuscripts, Yol. IV, Pan 1, Nos. 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913, and 1914.) 

1. Vdsiftha-rdui dya path SavySkhyanam. The text 
is accompanied with the commentary of Ananda-bodhendra 
Sarasvati, in Deva-iiHgarl script, containing only the Sthiti, 
Yairagya and Mumuksu Prakanujas. (No. 1910.) 

2. Vusisthd-rilmjyatuim Savyakhvanam (No. 1911) in 
Grantha character. The Upasfama Prakarana not complete. 

3. Vdsiftha-rdmayaparh Savy5khyanam (No. 1912) 
in 570 pages of DevanSgari script. This MS. comes up 
to the 122nd sarga of the Nirvana Prakarana. 

4. Vftoi^ha-fdmftyafta th Savyakh>Hnam, from the 
AdhySya 39th of the Nirvana Prakarajia to the end, 
in L)cva-nSgari script with the commentary of Ananda- 
bodhendra Sarasvati. (No. 1913.) 

(g) In the Oriental Library of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal : ( Vule , Kuflj Behari ; Catalogue, Calcutta, 

1904, p. 156.) 

1. Vdsi§tha-rdmdya(ia with the commentary of 
Ananda-bodhendra Sarasvati, in Bengali character: L* pa- 
srama Prakarapa (I. B. 38, I. B. 80), Nirvilna Prakarana 
(I. B. 30, l. G. 102), Vairagya and Mumuksu Prakaranas 
(I. B. 19), Sthiti Prukaraiia (I. B. 37). 
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2. Yoga-vJsiffha-tihd (Vasistha-pada-dlpika) by Ad- 
vaySragya in Deva-n5gari character. (No. III. E. 62.) 

(/i) There is another Manuscript of the Yoga-vitst^tha 
described by Rajendra L3la Mitra in the Sot tees of 
SaMskft A/SS., Calcutta, 1880, under No. 2043: 

Maha-rd way a pa or Vast^tharamdyarm with the com- 
mentary Vasitfha-tatparya-prakas'a in 75,000 slukas, in 
Nagan character. It begins with “ Yatah sarvSoi bhutani, 
etc.'\ and ends with 11 Yat sarvaro khalv idam ", etc. 

II. Manuscripts of the Abridgments: 

1. Laghu-Yoga-vOsutfha, Yoga-vust^Jtasdra or Mok$o~ 
pdya-sdra : 

M The India Office Library: See Eggeling: Cata- 
logue, Part IV, under Nos. 2-124/2120 and 2425/1342. 

(6) In the Bodleian Library— Vide, Keith: Catalogue 
Appendix, under No. 840 (MS. Fraser 6). It is an abndg-’ 
ment of the Yoga-vasi^lha by Abhinanda. Keith says: 
“ Abhinanda’* great-great-grand-father nourished under Muk- 
tspnja of Kashmir (about a. o. 724). The poet was bom 
in Kashmir, but wrote in GaurLi for YuvarSja Hara-varsa, 
son of Vikrama-s'ila. See Peterson: Subhafitavall, p. <)7'\ 

(c) In the Alwar Library— See No. 550 of Peter- 
son : Catalogue. 

(d) In the Saihslqt College Library, Benares- 
Sec Hall. .1 Contribution towards an index to the 
Bibliography of Indian Philosophical systems, Vedanta 
Philosophy. No. CXLIV. An abridgment of the Yoga- 
vasifiha, "by Abhinanda of Kashmir". The copy 
contains a commentary (No. CXLV). Sathsara-tanpi. 

(e) In the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library. 
Madras I ide Kartgacarya : Catalogue Nos. 1802, 1893 
1894, and 1895. It is called Laghu-Yoga-vdsistha as well 
as Jnana-vasiffha. " This is an epitome in 44 sargas of 
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the big V dsistha -rd mdya na. The name of the compiler 
is given as “Kashmir Pandit’*. Telugu script. 

2. Yoga-vasiftha-sitra, an epitome of the Yoga - 
vd ststha by an anonymous author, with or without the 
commentary of Mahl-dhara of Benares : 

(a) In the India Office Library — Eggeling : Cata- 
logue , Part IV, No. 2426/2532 F. Yoga-vdsiftha-sara, “ A 
short compendium of Yoga-vdst^tha-rdniUyaita, in ten 
prakarnQas with about 220 couplets.” It begins with 
“ Dikkaladi-anavacchinna-anantn-cinmatna-mGrtaye.” Nos. 
2428/1521, 2428/1364c, and 2429/2436 are copies of Y oga- 
vd$i$tha~sdra-vi\Tti t or Yoga -I'ds istfi a -sil ra-viva rapa. that is, 
the epitome with a commentary composed by Mahl-dhara, 
at Benares, in Sam vat 1654 (a.d. 1597). 

(b) In the Bodleian Library — See Wintemitz and 

Keith : Catalogue of MS. No. 1302, and Aufrechi : Catalogi 
Codtcum Manuscriptorum , No. 563. This MS. also con- 
tains the commentary of Mahl-dhara. It consists of 10 
chapters: (i) VairSgya (27 verses); (ii) Jivan-mukta-laksana 
(25) ; (iii) Mano-laya (27) ; (iv) Jlvan-mukti-phalaka-tattva- 
jffana ; (v) VSsanopatfama; (vi) Atma-manana (10); 

(vii) S'uddhi-nirupana (15); (viii) XtmSrcafla (10); (ix) 
Atma-nirGpatia (32) ; and (x) Jlvan-mukti-mrupana (34). 

(c) In the Benares Samskp College Library — Vide, 
Hall: Index , p. 121, Nos. CXVI and CX VII. 

(d) In the Oriental Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. See Kuflj Behari : Catalogue, No. I. G. 25. 
It is Yoga-vdsiftha-sdra, (Satika), commented by Mahl- 
dhara in Bengali character. 

(e) It is also described by Rajendra Lala Mitra 
in the Nottces of Sariiskp MSS., Calcutta, 1880, under 
No. CCCXL of Vol. 1, pi 192. It begins with 

“ Dik-kl»lady-anavacchinnananta-cinm3trn-martayc, 

Sv2nubhtlty-eka-m5n2yn namah s'SntSva tejase.” 
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3. Yoga-vasiqtha-sitra - samgralta 

It is a collection of about 2300 sflokas from the Yoga - 
vflsi$tha, by MadhavSciirya existing in the Saipsfcft College 
Library, Benares ( Vide Catalogue No. 1807/70). Sec 
Hall : Index, p. 121. No. CXLVIIL 

4 . JnBna-va&iftha-sam uccaya 

It is an epitome in 700 sflok3s of the abridged 
Jhana-vasiqtluz {Laghu-Yoga-vasiqiha) by Kfsnavya, existing 
in Telugu Script in the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras. See Kaftgacarya : Catalogue , Vol. IV, Part 1, 
No. 1988. 

5. ;V irvapa-sthiti 

lt is an extract from the Yoga-vUsistha-nlmayana, 
dealing with final release and the means thereof, in 304 
sdokas, described by Mitra in the Notices, Vol. IX, 
p. 283, under No. 3208. 

6. N Vftit-Pra&nai maknh Khila Mok^opayuh 

It is a supplement to the Nirvajja-prakarann existing 
in the India Office Library. (See Eggeling : Catalogue , 
Part IV, No. 2423/2442 b) It is in 14 sargns of 530 
s'lokas in all. 

G. A Persian Translation of “ Laghu-Yoga-vXsisxha " : 

(In Manuscript) 

lt is also interesting to note that Laghu-Yoga-vasi^tha 
is also one of those Samskft tiooks which were got 
translated into Persian by Darah Shikoh. A copy of it 
exists in the Maiatisadan Library', Benares. It is in 
126 leaves of big size. It was copied on the 9th of 
SiSvaga month of the Sarhvat, 1855, by L5la Kunvaro- 
singh of Benares. Its Persian is very beautiful and sweet. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE YOGA-VASISTHA AND SOME OF THE 
MINOR U FAN ISADS 

The greatness of the Yoga-vJst$tha and Lite authority 
that it enjoyed in the medieval thought of India will 
be evident when a thorough search is made of the 
source of many of the Minor (jpantqads. Then, it will 
be discovered that a number of the Minor Upani$ads 
take their material wholly or partially, very often 

verbatim , from the Yoga-vUsi^tha. Unlike the present times, 
when it is almost impossible to misappropriate from 
another author, in old times, when books were very 
rare, especially huge ones like the Yoga-vust^t/ta, people 
could very easily copy portions from some work without 
acknowledgment and pass them as new and original 
compositions. This, wc think, has been done with 
the Yoga-\>itst§tha> It is very difficult to find out what has 
been l>orrowed from such a huge work, when there 

is no index of the work available. We have, however, 
been able to discover the source of the whole or parts 
of many a Minor I’panisad in the Yoga-vast^tha. The 
following is the general account which is supported by 
detailed tables of the identical ^lokas. 

Almost all the six chapters of the Maha-Upamtad 
except the first which ib in prose ; all the five chapters 
but the introductory portion of the Anna-ptirtid ipani^ad, 
o 
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almost the whole of the vlA#? Vpanmiti, the second, 
which is the main, chapter of the Muktikapam^ui, the 
fourth i hup ter ini the \ r drtfhopani$ad t 50 tflokas of the 
Bfhat’Sa-rhnydsopanisad, 18 s'lokas of the StindUyopaniqad, 
10 s'lukas of the Vm/navaikyopaH^iUlt 3 ylokas of the 
YogA-'kutuftih'Upam$ad, and probably one sioka of the 
Pa t iigalopantfad. to have been taken verbatim from the 

Yoga-vnxiitfia as would appear from the following tables. 

The main reasons, why wc should think that the 
Yuga vitzistha h not the borrower from these Upaniqads, 
arc the following : 

1. tn these t « pamsads there arc many s'! okas which 
are common to several of them, but which occur in 
different contexts in the Upatti$ad$ and sotnetimes in 
unsuitable contexts, whereas in the Yoga-vXsiflha they 
occur in their proper places. Some ol the same tflokas 
<4 the VQxa-vdsiqtha occurring in many Mtnor Upam^uh 
are shown in the following tabic: 


Tiie Yoga- 

■Vilsistjld 

The Minor Upaniqada 




Malm 

An na-pvrtui 

V, 

74. 

33,36, 

II. 47. 

II 33,26. 

V, 

9L 

8b 

II. 48. 

IV, 69* 

V, 

59. 

32. 

IV. 10. 

1. 47, 

m 

7, 

10. 

IV. 82. 

IV. 3 b 




Mukhka 


V, 

90* 

4. 

11. 32. 

IV. 14. 

V, 

90, 

16, 

II. 34. (half) 

IV, 10* 

w 

JO. 

18* 

II. 34. (half) 

IV. 17. 

V, 

90. 

20* 

11- 35. (half) 

iv* ia 

V. 

90. 

23, 

1L 35. (half) 

IV. 19. 

V, 

9 b 

37. 

H. 2*). 

IV. 48. 

V. 

9b 

Hi 

n. 48. 

IV. 4b 
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The Yoga-vnsiqtha 

T he A f r uo r i r £a rf iptf f/s 


A/t/iifvjtrf 

Anna-panja 

V. 91. 29. 

II. 57. 

IV. 46. 

V. 92. 17. 

II. 10. 

IV. 83, 

V, 92. 22. 

II. 13. 

IV. 84. 

V. 92. 34, 

IL 43. 

IV. 90. 


Naha 

V nr ah a 

III. 118. 5— 15. 

V. 24- — 34. 

IV. i— io. 


Maitrcyt 

III. 117. 9, 

V. 6, II. 

30 . Yogiz-iutujah 

III. 9, 47. 

11. 65. 1. 

10. IN. 24. 25. 

MuktikU 

Patiigalo 

nr 9 , 14. ii; 76, 

11. 63. III. II. III. 34. 

IV. 23. 58. U- 42, 

V. 75. 




' -J 1 

Ytij Tuivalhya 

L 21. L2,5,6. 

111. 39—18. 

5 — 15- 

* l 1,12,18, 



30(23,3 5- 



IV. 24. 8.— 10. 11. 40,41. \. 77—78. 


IV. 35. 18. II. 39. 

V. 97— ng. 



Yilrahil 

Akyi 

Ylrr, 126. 60—67 

IV. 12—17. 

31 — 39. 

'•' J • '-f 1 


2, The s'lohas found in the Upant&ttis are appa* 
rent I v selections made from the Yoga^vzsifthti, because the 
places from which they arc selected abound in many 
more ylokas of the same theme, 

3_ The philosophy expounded in .ill of these 

Upaai&td# is une or the other aspect of the philosophy 
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of Vasistha which is not completely represented even 
in all of them taken together. 

4. No attempt is made in the Upamqads to re- 
arrange the s'lokas in a systematic order. Very often 
they occur in the order of the Yoga-vdsietha which is 
made worse by the fact that the s'lokas are not found 
in their proper context. 

5. Almost all these Cpani$ads lack in the character 
of being very old. None of them probably existed 
before the time of Samkara, whereas it seems that 
the Yoga-Vilsistha is a pre-S'amkar.i work. 

0. Some of the s'lokas of these Vpam^ads are not 
found in the Yoga-vdsi$tha in identically the same form, 
but, curiously, they occur in that very form in the l^aghu- 
Yoga-Wsitflui, which shows that either the authors of 
these Vpantsads have used this summary of the Yoga - 
vdsistha or some other version of the Yoga-va&t$tha 
different from the available one, from which the Laghu - 
Y oga-vdsiftha was selected. 


The Mahd U pam&ad 

This Upamsad is a big (Jpanifad divided in six 


chapters or Adhyilyas. The 
The other five are in 535 
arc from the Yoga-vdsi$tha t 
have been able to identify i 

The Sfahn Upaniqad 


11. 

1, 2. 

Hi 

11. 

3, 5. 

III. 

11. 

9. 10, 11. 

III. 

11. 

13—35. 

11. 

11 . 

37. 

I. 

11. 

37—40. 

L 


first AdhySya is in prose, 

s'lokas, almost all of which 

the following of which we 

it 

Yoga-viisiftha 

1 . 8 , 10 . 

80. 4, 7. 

81. 2, 3, 3. 

1. 11—34. 

3. 16. 

3* 6. 8, 15. 
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II. 41. 42. 

II. 

2. 

cn 

30 

• 

11. 43—46. 

:-v. 

16. 

18, 21, 11, 19. 

II. 47. 

V. 

74. 

33, 36; V. 75. 52. 

II. 48. 

V. 

91. 

81. 

II. 49 — 60. 

VI*. 

115. 

12, 13, 15, 37. 38. 
28, 25, 33, 16, 
34, 20, 21. 

11. 61—69. 

III. 

9. 

12—15, 47—50, 75. 

II. 70—77. 

II. 

1 . 

35 — 37, 41—45. 

III. 1—7. 

1 . 

12. 

4. 5, 7—9, 16, 21, 26. 

HI. 8. 

I. 

13. 

»• ' 

III. 9—15. 

I. 

14. 

1, 2. 5, 10—13. 

III. 16, 17. 

I. 

15. 

3, 9. 

III. 18—21. 

1 . 

16. 

2. 15, 24. 25. 

III. 22—25. 

I. 

17. 

8, 29, 31, 32. 

III. 26 — 32. 

I. 

18. 

4, 4. 18. 19, 31, 
38,- 61. 

111. 33. 

I. 

19. 

30. 

III. 34. 

I. • 

20. 

3. 

III. 35. 36. 

I. 

22. 

6, 8. 

III. 37, 38. 

I. 

23. 

3, 19. 

III. 39—48. 

1 . 

21. 

1, 2. 5, 6, 11, 12. 

• 



18. 20. 23, 35. 

III. 49-51. 

I. 

26. 

23, 25, 29. 

III. 52—54. 

• I. 

28. 

21, 31, 35. 

III. 55. 

I. 

29. 

13. 

III. 56. 

The Laghu-Yoga-vilsi fitful, 1. 165 

III. 57. 

A summary 

of several s'lokas. 


Compare I. 

31. 24. 

IV. 2—4. 

11 . 

11. 

59, 61, 67. 

IV. 5. 

II. • 

13. 

11. 

IV. 6. 

V. 

50. 

17. 

IV. 7, 8. 

V. 

56. 

15, 21. 
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IV. 9. 

V. 

57. 

22. 

JV 10. 

V, 

59. 

32. 

IV. II, ]Z 

V, 

62. 

6, 8. 

IV. 13—15. 

IV. 

56. 

30 t 31, 33, 

IV. 17—23. 

IV. 

61. 

1—3, 5—7, 12—14, 

IV, 24, 

V 

13. 

16, 

20, 

IV. 26. 

u. 

12. 

16, 17* 

I V , 28” — 34. 

111. 

13* 

38 — 40, 61, 62, 

IV. 35—37. 

11. 

15. 

72, 75, 81. 

3, 6. 12. 

IV. 38. 

II* 

18. 

26, 

IV* 39. 

11* 

19, 

9, 10, 11. 

IV. -12. 43. 

11. 

19. 

29* 31. 

IV. 44—49. 

III* 

L 

10, 12, 17, 19.22,2 3. 

i v, 3a 

IIL 

3, 

25, 

IV. 51. 52. 

III. 

4, 

39, 42—44. 

IV. 53, 54, 

Ill* 

4. 

44* 58, 

IV. 55. 57. 

HI. 

5. 

3 — 5, 

IV. 58. 60. 

HI. 

17, 

10. 12. 13. 

IV. 61—63. 

11 L 

22. 

36, 29, 31. 

IV. 64. 65. 

IIL 

20. 

9, 10. 

IV. 66. t 

III, 

84. 

36, 

IV. 67. 

III* 

89. 

3. 

IV. 68, 

IIL 

103* 

14. 

IV. 82. 

in. 

7, 

10. 

IV. 87. 

IIL 

109. 

25. 

IV. 88-08. 

IIL 

UL 

1. 2. 8, 12, 15. 

IV. 99— HI. 

111. 

M2. 

19, 20, 22. 33, 

35. 36. 40, 42. 

5, 6, 7, 11, 16, 

IV 112, 

Ill* 

113. 

17. 19—25. 

2. 
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IV. 113 — 132. 

III. 

114. 3—5, 7, 8, 12, 



14, 15, 16—18, 

23, 29, 31, 34, 

51, 53, 60, 61, 

75. 76. 

IV, 133. 

III. 

115. 4-5. 

V. 1—20. 

111. 

117. 2, 5—19, 21—23, 



25. 

V. 21— K>. 

III. 

118. 1—3,5—19, 21—23. 

V. 41. 42. 

A summary of III. 118. 28 — 30. 


Found exactly as III. 13. 130 of 


The Lugh u - Yoga-vnststha. 

V. 43. 

The 

lAighu- Yoga-\'ilsi$iha, III. 13. 



132, 133. 

V. 44 — 16. 

III. 

119. 21—23. 

V. 48—51. 

III. 

121. 53—56, 68. 

V. 52, 53. 

III. 

122. 54, 53. 

V. 54. 

IV. 

1. 3. 

V. 55—58. 

Missing from the Yoga-v<isi$tha , 


but 

found in the l.aghu-Yoga~ 
Vilststha as IV. 14. 2, 4 — 6. 

V. 59. 

IV. 

14. 43. 

V. 60, 61. 

IV. 

15. 21, 25. 

V. 62—69. 

IV. 

22. 1—3, 7—10, 32. 

V. 70—75. 

IV. 

23. 44, 41, 43, 56—58. 

V. 76—82, 84. 

IV. 

24. 1, 8—14, 18, 19. 

V. 85, 86. 

IV. 

27. 25, 35. 

V. 88. 

IV. 

16. 7, of the Laghu * 



Yoga-vTisiftha. 

V. 89 — 95. 

IV. 

33. 50—57, 59. 

V. 96. 97. 

IV. 

35. 3. 18. 

V. 98. 

IV, 

17. 6, of the Laghu - 


Yoga-vUstfthd. 
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The Mahn Upatti$ad The Yoga -vet sift ha 


V. 

99— 103, 

tv. 

35. 

3, 7, 8, 14, 15. 

V. 

KM— 107. 

IV. 

39, 

23—25, 43. 

V. 

108-112, 1 14, 

1 17, 

IV. 

41. 

4, 13—15, 20, 32. 

V, 

113. 

IV. 

17. 

40. 01 the I -tig ha - 

V. 

118—133. 

IV. 

42. 

Yoga-viuiqifta. 
li, 13—16,' 21, 

V. 

136 — 143, 

IV. 

43. 

23—26, 31, 34, 
36—38. 44, 45, 
50. 

t, 2, 5, 9—12, 

V. 

144- 164. 

IV. 

44. 

22, 25, 30. 
14—28, 30, 31, 

V. 

165, 166, 

IV. 

45. 

42—49. 

14, 25, 26. 

2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 14, 

V. 

167—177. 

IV, 

46. 

V. 

L78— 185, 

IV. 

54. 

If). 17, 21, 22, 26. 
2—5, 12, 13, 18, 

VI. 

1—5. 

IV. 

56. 

22, 37, 38. 

3.), 34, 37, 4 i — 44. 

VI. 

6—9. 

IV. 

57. 

22—25. 29, 37. 

VL 

10. 

IV. 

58. 

7, 40. 

YU 

11 . 

IV. 

18. 

40, of the l.nghu’ 

VL 

12—15. 

V. 

5. 

Yoga-vHaiffhii. 

39, 43, 51. 

VL 

16. 

V. 

6. 

8. 

VL 

17— 2L 

V. 

8. 

9—11, 13, 17. 

VL 

22—27. 

V, 

9. 

25, 33, 36, 41, 44, 

VL 

28—34. 

V. , 

13, 

52, 60. 

21, 28, 39, 32, 

VL 

35—38. 

V. . 

14. 

33, 35, 38. 

46, 48, 50, 52. 

VL 

39, 40, 

V. 

15, 

23, 24 , 27, 
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Maim Upant&ul 
VI. 41-49, 

V. 

Tht 

16. 

Yoga-vattf(ha 

7—12, 15, 18 — 21. 

VI. 

50—62, 

V. 

17. 

5, 7, 9, 1 J — 17, 

VI, 

63-71. 

V, 

19. 

19, 20, 22, 27. 
5-9. 17. 18, 22, 

VI. 

72. 

V. 

IS. 

24, 19, 21, 61. 

61, and V, 20. 57. 

VI, 

73—76. 

V. 

2L 

2, 8. 11, 15. 

VI. 

76. 

V 

22, 

33. 

VL 

77, 7& 

V, 

26. 

13, 14. 

VI, 

79 — 82. 

V, 

27, 

2, 20, 25. 32. 33 


Th e- An na - p u rtffl C pa n i$a d 
Thi^ Upatu$ad| consists of 337 sf takas. Except the 


first 17 sdokas, almost the 
books V and Vltf of the 
detailed study i 

T lu 4 ntuj-ptirnd 


L pan isad 

L 18-19. Via. 

L 30-3 2. Via. 

I. 23—26. V. 

L 28—39. V. 

L 40^6* V. 

h 47* V. 

1, 48—50* V. 

I. 51, 52, V. 


whole of it is taken from 
Yoga-vamstha, Here is the 


77ie Yo^a-viisiMha 


115. 

1, 40. 

1 17, 

9, 10, 1L 

55, 

2, 3, 7, a 

56. 

7, 17—19, 30, 31 f 
33, 34, 43, 49, 
55, 56. 

sa 

32, 33, 39, 41, 
44, 47. 

59. 

32. 

62, 

9— 11. 

64, 

49—51. 
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T he A nna-frXirftd 


The 

Y otffi vU&iftha 

J. 33. 

V. 

65. 

L 

t, 54, 55, 

V. 

64. 

55, 54, 

1 * ?6( 5 7 > 

V. 

67, 

33, 42. 

IL \—7. 

V, 

68. 

1. 2. 4, 5, 6 t 8* 9. 

II- S — IL 

V. 

69. 

2, 7—11* 

li. 12—16. 

V. 

70, 

12. 26, 31—33. 

IL 17, 

V. 

7L 

56. 

II. 18, 

V, 

72. 

36. 

II. 20—22. 

V. 

72. 

40* 41, 33* 43, 

44. 

II. 23. 

V. 

73. 

35* 36. 

11. 24 -26. 

V. 

74, 

9. 10. 33. 35. 

IL 27. 

V, 

75. 

52- 

It. 28—31. 

V. 

77. 

13, 14 — 16, 

11. 32. 33. 

V, 

78. 

46, 49. 

IL 34 — 44, 

V. 

73. 

2, 8—13. 15—17, 

20. 

111. 4—9, 

V. 

82. 

9. 11, 12. 15. 16. 

21, 23. 

m. % lo. 

V. 

83. 

43, 44. 

in. io, n. 

V* 

84. 

3* 

in. it. i2. 

V. 

86, 

3, 5, 6, 

III. 13 — 24. 

V. 

87. 

3, 7, 11—16, 18, 

19. 21—24. 

IV, 1-8. 

v. 

89. 

9, 12—14, 23. 27, 
31—33. 

IV. 9. 

V. 

27. 

*66 uf the Ltiftku- 
Yogavasitiihtt. 

i \ , n. 

V. 

89. 

63- 

IV. 12—24. 

V. 

90. 

12. 14, 4, 5, 16, 

18, 20. 23-28, 

30. 31. 
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The \ nmt-phrttii 

U patti fad 


The 

Yoga-vfttislha 

IV . 3L 

m. 

7, 

10. 

IV. 39 — 72, 

V, 

91, 

8, 10. 14, 15. 

20, 21. 26, 27, 
29. 36, 37. 39, 
12, 43, 46, 47, 
66, 74—77, 81 
—87, 102, 105, 
108, HO, 111— 
113. 112. 

IV. 73 — 91, 

V. 

92. 

2—6, 9, 11 -17. 
22, 25—27, 29, 
30, 32, 34, 49, 
50. 

V- i— 7. 

V. 

93, 

15. 55, 56, 82, 
84, 85, 91. 

V. 8—13. 

VI*, 

2, 

24—26. 31, 46, 56. 

V. 14. 

Vid. 

4, 

4. 

V. 15 — 10. 

Via. 

10. 

14. 20—22. 44. 

V- 20, 22 1 23, 

Via. 

1 1. 

17. 77. 99. 

V, 24. 

\la. 

12. 

2. 

V, 25 — 32, 

Via. 

25. 

3—5, 7. 34, 63, 

67, 68. 

V. 33. 34. 

Via, 

28, 

47, 68. 

V. 35, 36. 

VI a. 

29, 

67, 134. 

V. 37-46, 

Via. 

■14. 

2, 10, 14, 16—18. 
24 —26, 30. 

V. 47, 48. 

V, 

53. 

19, 22. 

V, 49—53. 

Via. 

69. 

18—20. 40, 45, 47. 

V 55, 56. 

Via, 

78. 

32—34. 

V. 57—60, 

Via, 

26. 

8. 12, 14, 16, 20. 

V. 62. 

Via. 

25. 

26. 

V, 63, 

Via. 

93. 

44. 
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r/it" i4 nna-pnritit The Yaga-vnsiqtha 

U paw sad 


V. 

65, 66, 

Via. 

in. 

36, 40, 

V, 

67, 

VI a. 

113. 

20. 

V. 

68, 

Via. 

117. 

14, 

V. 

60, 

Via. 

118. 

7, 

V, 

70, 

Via. 

119. 

fi. 

V, 

71- 

Via. 

120. 

1. 

V, 

61—05. 

via. 

120. 

] — 10, 12—15, 22, 

V. 

96—101. 

via. 

122. 

4 — -8, ii 

V, 

102 — 106. 

Via. 

123. 

0—8, SO, 11. 

V. 

107— 111. 

Via. 

124. 

23—27. 

V. 

112—116. 

Via, 

125, 

1, 2* 4—8. 


T he \t ukt ihopa n i% ad 


i he second AdhyUya consisting oi about 76 s' [ok. is, 
which is the mam portion of the Upanisad has been 
taken from the ft acknowledges its 

debtedness when it begins these stfokas with the words : 
“ atra tfbka hhavanti ", but does not mention from 
where he takes these sdukas, All the sdnkis collected 

here bear on desire and its control for the attainment o\ 
liberation* They are so un systematically arranged that 
it is very difficult to find out their source in the yWa- 
vntiqtha. We have, however, succeeded in identifying 
most of them, as would appear front the following tabic . 


7 he Nukt ik op* i n t$ad 

II. L 
1L 3—9, 


The Yoga ■ vds iQtJta 

5. 4, 

9, 25-27, 30—- 33, 

35, 38. 


II. 

11 . 
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M ukttkofram&iui 

IL 10 — 14. 

V, 

The 

92, 

Vogtt-WUiftlia 

If,. 17. 18, 22, 23. 

IL 10, 17. 

V. 

34, 

32, 28. 

U. 18 — 21. 

V. 

57, 

19, 26-28. 

II. 25 — 27, 

V. 

91, 

35, 48. 53, 54. 

II. 29. 

V, 

91. 

37, 

tl, 30. 31. 

11. 

9. 

4L 42. 

II, 32—35. 

V. 

90, 

4, 11. 16, 18. 20, 

It 36 — 38. 

V. 

9, 

23. 

55, 56. 

ft 39, 

rv. 

35. 

18, 

11. 40. 

IV. 

24. 

8 — 10, 

II. 32, 

IV. 

25. 

58. 

II. 43, A4. 

V. 

92. 

33 — 35, 

II. 45, 47. 

V. 

92. 

36— 39. 

H. 48. 

V, 

9L 

14. 

11. 51 —52, 

VLj, 

25. 

8, 16, 17. 

IL 57—60, 

V. 

9L 

29—32. 

It 61. 62. 

L 

3. 

11. 12, 

It 68—71. 

IV. 

57. 

19 — 22. 

IL 76. 

111. 

9, 

14, 

The 

V tirZthopitni$ad 


The fourth of the five Adhynyas of this Upumqtiti 
■ r - about 30 fdokas from the They 

ileal with the seven sta^e^ t*f Stdf-restli nation and the 
character of a Hf>orji|ed living man. They are identified 
as shown below : 


7 7 1 a l -i rti twptt n iqad 
IV. I— 10. 

IV. It— 18 . 

IV. 21 — 27, 



The 

Y&gti-v3i;i$fka 

III. 

118. 

5, 6, 8 — 15, 

Via. 

126, 

52, 60—69. 

lit. 

9. 

4, 6 — 9, 1 L 13, 
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T!w Ak$t t 


It is *l sm.dl U panisatf dealing with the seven stages 
.if Sdf^ahzaiion. It consists of about 50 dtikas, of 

u kith 40 found in the \ oga~vtfsi$(ha m a chapter 
which contains more of the same type. 

The lift Upaniqad The Yoga-vasiffha 

2—41 ■ Via, 126. 98, 99, 8—30, 

32, 33, 36, 38, 

41, 42, 38—68, 

70, 71. 


The Bfhat-ta timyasopanifatl 

This 1'panisad denis with SadmySsa (renunciation) 
In its description of the Sett-realization of saihnvasii, 
rt utilises 47 5'lokas of the Yoga-vas^tka picked up from 
stocml chapters, one line from here, one line from there, 
which makes it very difficult to identify them, as will 
appear from the following table: 


T he BfhiU -samnyaso- 
fitmtqad 

13—57. V. 

V. 

V, 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 


T he Yoga -vd$t$iha 


34. 

9 — 20, 68. 69, 

100, 101. 104, 
112—114. 

35. 

4. 11, 38, 39, 77. 
78. 81. 

39, 

47, 48, 49. 

40, 

19. 

42. 

14, 13. 

50. 

21. 22, 29. 34, 
35, 39, 42 

31, 

31. 33. 33. 

53. 

67, 75, 78, 79. 
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$ tf$dily<>pani$iid 

This Upanisad selects IB sdokas from the Yoga* 
vttsiqtha on the control of the mind through the control 
of the vital airs. 

The Sapdilya Upani^mi The Yoga-viUiqtJui 

t 7, 24— M>. V. 78, % 15, lb, 18—21, 

25, 27—31, 39, 


7 he Mti tin y i Upton iq&4 

There seem to t>e several s'lokas of this U pun i sacl 
identical with those of the Yoga- vustst/m. We could, 
however, identify only the following: 


The Maitreyi 

Upanisad 

The 

Yoga vlt at $tjui 

1. 10. 

III. 

9. 

47. 

11. 27. 

Via. 

126, 

38 T 39. 

II. 30, 

in. 

117. 

9. 


The Y itjTuiiijIhyopd n iqad 

Out of the 24 sflokas oi the UpanlMd 10 are ir«im 
the Yoga-vitSistha. 

The Y a jnavalk yvfxi ni$a d The Yt>ga-v&st$(ka 

5— 1C L 2L h 2, 5* G, 11, 

12. 18, 20, 23 r 35, 


Th c Yog ;/ - k u pdal l U pant f<7(7 

There arc only tw»> sdokas identical with those- of 
the Y oga-v3&i$thti in this Upanisad. 

The Yoga-kit tidal t The Y oga-vQ&iqihii 

Upamqad 

III. 24. 

Ill- 34. 


MI. 

til. 


9. 47. 
a H. 
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THE VUCA-VASISJHA 
The Pai&gaJa Cpartiqad 

So far we have been able to identify only one s'lqha 
of tins LT panisad with one in the Ycga-vflt&i$ifia„ 

The Paihgala Upatu^ad The Yoga-vft&iftka 

ill* it nt : a 14* 


h may ako be noted here that there are several 
others of the Minor Upaniqad* t in which although we 
have not yet been able to discover f/lokas exactly identi- 
cal with those of the Yoga-v&si§iha f yet the theme and 
language arc very much similar to those of the Yoga- 
vti$i$tha. The following portions of these Upanmid 9 can 
very well compare with similar portions of the Yoga- 
vasisf/ta. 

1. The section on Samadhi in the jabtftia ~dar?an&- 
pani$ad* 

2. Slokas [\ 1 — 11 of the Matirayari f (Jpaniqad. 

3* 5'Iokas i — 5, on the nature of the mind, in 

the A mfiah t ndu L 'pan isad, 

4. t 34 — 37 ; L 59-60; IV (whole); V1 T 58, 
59 — 64 of the V oga-JiJtfiopa n isad, 

5 T V, 1—19 af the Tripura-tUpmi Upanigad. 

6> The whole of the T cja-bnulu Upaniqad. 

7. II. 1- 16 of the Saubhagyadakqm 1 Ufinniqad. 

H. B*— In the comparison of the Yoga^a^tha and 
the Minor Upanitfad# (Owe Hundred and Bight I'pam- 
$ads) we have used the Nimayasagar Edition of both. 


CHAPTER V 


TIT E METHOD OF THE YQQA- VASIRTH 4 AND 
THE NEED FOR PROPER ABRIDGMENT 

The main reason why ilie Yoga-vit$i§tha lias nut been 
recognised as a philosophical work is perhaps the maimer 
in which it is written and the method which the author 
employs to impress his doctrines. One does not find in 
this work i he Lerscness of ( iauda-puda, the hairsplitting 
quibbles of the Neo- Naivifyika^, the luthomy-oWssion of 
STarfikaru, and the stereotyped terminology of the Liter 
S'adikarites- Nor do we find any influence either of 
Dig-nagn or of VatsySyana on the author of the Yoga* 
vasiqttui as he does not attempt to pul his doctrines in 
the inferential form. He merely states in simple and 
unequivocal manner what he has to say and makes it 
clear by means of similes, analogies and illustrations, and 
impresses the truth oj what he feels through stories. He 
hates obscurity, brevity, and vagueness. He knows that it 
is very difficult to make other* realize that of which be has 
the direct intuition, and that it can be made intelligible 
only through illustrations and analogies. He avoids the 
method of abstract disquisition and dry argumentation* pur- 
suet! perhaps by some of his predecessors like Nagarjuna, 
which ho^leudy failed to attruct tin notice of the jteople 
.A large* He goes back to the method of the Cpanifads, 
the MttfM+bhttrata md the Jatakas, which carried the 
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truths advocated in them \o the very bean of their 
readers. He ako felt that works written in a sweet and 
literary style were more read and appreciated by the lait} 
than books written in the cold philosophical style, and 
probably thought that the kiJvya style might well Ik 
utilised for philosophy to triage it popular anti effective. 
Th is is what he might have thought while writing this 
work. He says in one place : YU that is expressed 

in sweet and gra.cp.ful words, and with easily comprehen- 
sible arguments, similes and illustrations, goes directly to 
the heart of the hearer, and expands there, just a* a 
little drop of oil expands on the surface of water ; 
whereas all that is said without suitable illustrations and 
arguments intelligible to the hearer , in confused ami 
obscure language, does not enter the h«ari of the hearer, 
and is a mere waste or words, like the butter poured 
on the burnt ashe^ of oblation. It k only through 
appropriate illustrations that subtle, yet worth} of being 
known. themes can be made popular in the world, as It 
has been done so in all the famous works." (ill, 84, 
45-47.) 

Moved by such considerations and by the desire of 
making his philosophy popular, he yoked the literary an 
of story-telling to his philosophy which cpmairied all that 
wos best in Indian thought at ilie time la lived, t low 
far he has succeeded in his effort, only thosi who are 
gifted with the double- ful d genius in philosophy and 
literature can judge. We may only point out that the 
work has been a success, m so far ns it has Ixjcti uv < , 
since enjoying popularity in ,11 circle «.f people, even 
though many do not understand the whole 0l | its philo- 
sophy. The reader feel k that he is m the |jvm : - presemi 
of a saintly personality, who is speaking from direct 
experience ft a simple and beautiful atyie. He is his 
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oun authority and docs not bore the reader with quota- 
tion niter quotation from the Upani^atis and other 
author :tatt vc texts and their commentaries, as is done 
in the later works of the Advaita philosophy, He 
has imbibed all that was best in the Indian philosophy 
that existed before him — Hindu, Buddhistic and Jaina — 
and speaks from his own standpoint, very often in words 
which might be mistaken as from other books and authors 
which he thoroughly imbibed and made his own. It is 
in this way that many expressions of the Upani^aiU 
and the Bhagavad-gtttt and some Buddhistic works can 
be ident i tied in the 

In his attempt to he dear and impressive, the author 
of the Yogis has, however, committed the fault of 
too much repetition and sacrifice of a systematic arrange* 
merit of the contents of his work. The main division of 
the work into the six prakaranas or parts — Vaidigya (Dis- 
satisfaction), Mumuksu-vyavahara (the conduct of the 
aspirant), Utpatd (the creation of the world}, Sthitl 
{tin continuance of the world), Upas'ama (Attainment 
of peace), and N i rvfufta (the cessation of finite existence) 
has not even been kept fully in view, Everything is 
treated of hi every prakarajia and also in many ot the 
chapters of the prakaranas. No scientific or logical 
classification lias been kept in view with regard to the 
topics dealt with. This defect of the work is very much 
felt by the modem reader who wants everything pro- 
perly classified and exhaustively, but tersely, treated in 
its own place. 

It is from this consideration and to save the time 
and energy of the present-dav reader, who does not want 
to remain ignorant of the philosophy of the Yaga-v^tsi^fha, 
yes at the same time has no leisure to go through an 
unsystematic, but important, work of no less than 27,687 
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s'lnk.is that we have ventured to compile our Va*iqfha- 
Dar&aw (published by the* U. P. Government in its FVince 
of Wales Snrasvati Bhnvana Texts), in which we have 
collected extracts from the voluminous work, expoundm. 
almost all the aspects of the philosophy taught in thc 

workp and classified them so as to present in a syste- 

matic fanil the tenets of the philosophy. The whole 
matter is taken from the YQga-vfisiqtha without any 
addition of even a single line, but the form in which it 

is arranged and i he headings under which it is classified 

are ours, of course* in accordance with the textual 
matter. The chief thing that the reader will miss in 
our Vjisitfha-DartfQmt is the stories, which we have deli- 
berately excluded from our collection to win for Vasi$ha 
(or the author of the Yo^vvsi§tha) a worthy place in 
the world of philosophy, where the naked truth is more 
valued than the garb in which and the accompaniments 
with which, it appears. 

There have boon, in the long history' of the existence 
of the Yo^d'V^iqfhd, many attempts made to summarise 
the huge work into smaller ones, the nature of some of 
which may be noted here. The first such effort known 
to the students of the Yo&i-vmiqtha is the already men- 
boned Lagfw* Yog a- vGsiftha of Cauda Abhinimdi of 
Kashmir, who lived in the first half of the 9ih century a.u. 
[Vatc, Chapter II.) He selected 4,829 slokas (the tradi- 
turn, however* says 6.000) irom the original work m the 
serial order of it, and in the same six prakaraj^as gave .< 
connected account of some of the doctrines and stories oi 
the original work. This effort proved a great success i n 
popularizing the YegMUsijtfut. But it also, like the 
original, lacks in a philosophically important system of 
arrangement. It also leaves some very important topics 
of the original, Moreover it stops at the end of th« hi si 
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half of the last chapter and does not contain a summarv 
of the other half of it. (Lt is probable that this portion 
did not etfist at tit At time, or the summanAer might 
have bfl his work unfinished.) 

Another attempt, and a butter one from the philo- 
liical and systematic point of view, was made by the 
unknown author of the Yoga ■ ft -sit rn (Compare 

Au free hi : Oxford Catalogue MS. 563), who collected alioui 
225 tftokas from the Yoga-vdsiqthii, and classified them 
under the following heads : I. Dissipation ; 11. 'Unreality 
of the world; III* Character of the living liberated man; 
IV. Annihilation of the mind ; V. Annihilation of desire ; 
VL Meditation on the Self; VI L Worship of the 
Seif; V III. Description of the Sdf ; and IX* Libera- 
tion in life. It is a good attempt, hut represents only a 
fraction of the philosophy of the Yoga-vOstyha. It also, 
as ia evident, lacks ur a sound system of classification. 

Other attempts to present the philosophy of the 
Yogii-Vitsmtho by way o\ summary, hardly known as such 
to most people, in th- \hihopanimd and the AitnaptirtyO- 
paiiiqad, each of which present many aspect* of the philo- 
sophy of the Yoga-Viiai&tjtn m 533 and 337 tflokns respec- 
tively. It is a pity that they do not anywhere mention 
that these rfokuB are taken from the Yoga-vast fur Both 
those selections ate defective in so far as they lack a 
good and scientific order of arrangement of the material 
they have selected They do not, even when combined 
■ether, present the whole philosophy oi the Yoga-vzrsifilu i. 

In the same manner the author of the Mwhti- 
kopaniqad has collected » number of tfloka* from 1 1 .■ 
Yogtt-vttsitfjtn I taring on desire and its renunciation 
m the second chapter of the Upanrsad ; and the author 
■u the Y'ariihopani&id lias collected in its fourth chapter 
- une tilokas on the ' seven stages of the yoga and 
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the conduct >ii the living liberated man ", Again, 
some ^ from a chapter an " the stages of the 

yoga have been picked up from the Yoga-vft&i$tka and 
made into a separate Aktt-npani\ $atL All these collections 
of some ot the views of the Yoga-vitei&ha are unsatisfac- 
tory, m so far as they do not give the whole philosophy 
of (t> 

Oar \ (T&istka*Dar&ana is the first attempt of its kind 
to present the entire philosophy of the Fbgrf-ttfteijf&d or 
Vasi^tha in a systematic form, inspired by the zeal 
of introducing a so-far-ncglected, but important, system 
ot thought to the modem scholars of Indian Thought, 


CHAPTER VI 

A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

the rood-r&s/sr/M 

The author of the Yog{jvit&i$h<T presents to us the 
doctrines that RSma-candra, the hero of the Rattiiiydtui. Is 
supposed to have been taught by his preceptor Vasistha, 
Rama-eaiidra, while still a boy, begins to reflect on the 
nature of things and i intis them unsatisfactory, illogical, 
transitory and illusory. As a consequence* he is over- 
poyrered hy pessimism. Rama's father, having been 
informed of bis son's mental condition, calk him m 
the presence of Vasistha. before whom Kama -earn! ra gives 
expression to his views thus : What use is there o! 
our Ufe here, when \vr_ are all kirn tu die? Life i$ 
momentary and is fastly passing away. It is a doll 

in the hands of death. Out mind is so rtHtless, that 
it never linds lasting repose in anything. Our desires 
are insatiate and always jump from one object to 

another. The body is an abode of disease and suffering. 

Childhood is beset with want of Strength and wisdom. 

Youth, in iisell evanescent* makes our minds polluted, 
hi youth, wn become slaves to the penson of wotwn, 
h appears t banning only for a short time, ImL 
turns destructive uf health and happiness soon after. 
There is nunc whom old age does not overcome. Our 
existence ts a mere mockery. Our enjoyments are the 
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source of our own pain, and our desires and ambitions 
allure us to ruin. Our own senses are our enemy. 
The splendour o i all objects is flickering. Thus there 
is nothing in life in which a sensible man can find 
solace. ** I, therefore, want to know, if there is any 
state of existence attainable which is above the sufferings 
and sorrows of life *\ 

Vasistha teaches Rlfma-candra that true happiness, 
which every man seeks for, does not reside in the 

things ol the earth. Objects of our enjoyment appear to 
be pleasant only when we have a hankering after or 
desire for them. There is real pleasure, joy or happiness 
which is felt in the ahsense of desire; and it is * 

the abiding happiness belonging to the very nature of 
°Mr Self, for which we have to go nowhere outside. 

It is on account of the ignorance of the Self, and 

consequently of the false knowledge of the world that 
wc suffer from all sorts of pain. But there is a way 

out ot this wrong vision, and it consists in the right 
investigation into the nature of the Self and the world. 

Before one stmts to acquire anything, he must be 
convinced of the fact that the sole determining factor 
in any achievement is one’s own exertion. Those, who 
vainly depend upon fate for getting the desired objects 
and neglect self-effort, are their own enemy. They 
depend upon a thing which neither exists nor does 
anything. For fate is a non-entity. Our fate is nothing 
but the inevitable consequences of our own already- 
accomplished efforts. The actions performed in a farmer 
life determine uur destiny in the next. So. the so-called 
fate can be easily overcome by our present efforts. 
For, of the two influences, the present is superior to 
the past, because the past has already been determined 
but the present is still undetermined. 
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There are four preliminary requirements which a 
man desirous of knowing the truth should have in order 

that he may easily succeed in his effort, namely, Con- 

tentment, Peace of mind. Association with the wise, 
and Rational Investigation. Of these the last is the 
most important. For, by no other way does one direclly 
come to the knowledge of the truth than through one’s 
own thinking and experience, In fact, there is no other 
means of knowing the truth than one's own intuition, 
without which we can have no conception of it. 

The fact of knowledge, according to Vasistha, pre- 

supposes that behind the variety and plurality of objects 
perceived in the world there is an ad-embracing Unity. 
All relations presuppose some identity behind the related 
things. And knowledge, specially, can have as its object 
only that which is homogeneous with it in nature* 
Consequently all objects along with the perceiving sub- 
jects are modifications of an All-inclusive Consciousness , 
the Brahman* 

The objective world is a manifestation of the mintL 
It is a system of ideas, a play of mentation. Every- 
thing is a creature of the mind as dream -experiences 
are. It is evident from the fact that the yogi ns do not 
experience anything at all when they tiring their mind 

to rest. Time is a relation of succession of one idea 
after another* It is also a product of the minds 

imagination and is relative to the flow of ideas. SpaCO 
is also a relation of co-existence of ideas and so h 

relative to the activity of the mind* The stability, fixity 
and order of the world are also like those of the 

dream-world, due to the Imagination of the mind. 

On this view there is little or no difference between 
the waking- world and die world of dreams, with regard 
to the quality of their contents. Both are alike in 
3 
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nature and, as tong as each lasts, it gives us the 
same sense of reality and stability as the other 

Every individual knows and perceives what is with- 
in his own mind. No mind perceives aught hut its own 
ideas. So the world-appea rance has arisen individually 
to every mind and every mind has the power to 
manufacture and change its own world. But Yamaha 

is not a mere subjective idealist. He admits the 

plurality of minds and also a common world of 
e*perienee f which, in its original form, is an ideal 

construction in the Cosmic Mind which he calls Brahma. 
Both these views arc reconciled by him thus - The 
ideas manufactured in the mind of BrahmS arc the 
common objects of experience to us alJj although in 
our mind they enter as our own ideas. Every 

fnindj being the manifestation of the same Divine 
Mind, is capable of representing within itself other 

individual minds also as ideas within its own mind. 
The common ideas of us all give us the appearance 
of a common world. 

There is another very interesting aspect of VasisfhaH 
Idealism! namely! that there are worlds within wui UK 
ad infinitum. Whatever thought of by the mind, in; 
it the cosmic or the individual mind, becomes, in it^ 
turn, a centre of imaginative- activity, ml, a mind, the 
creator of its own objective world In every naivety 
thus, there are contained millions of other worlds and 
this pr t<ess goes on ad infinitum* 

All the worlds are not of the same nature and 
contents. Some of them probably are entirely similar, 
some partially similar, and others quite different from 
one another. Every world-evolution is followed by ,in 
involution. The evolution of an objective world withm 
a mind, proceeds in the same way as In a dream. 
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Tb dynamic force behind the manifestation of all 
nbjects in the world is desire. Imagination actuated by 
desire assumes the forms of the objects of enjoyment 
on the one hand and the sense-organs and the body on 
the other. Involution sets in, when desire to enjoy 
objects ceases to operate. 

This standpoint of idealism saves us from many 
false conceptions regarding our life. Death m one of 
them. In dealt there is nothing really to fear; Even 
if death brings about the total dissolution of a person, 
it ib a desirable consummation, as, in that case, death 
means the cessation of all our sorrows and sufferings. 
Bnt in reality, such total extinction does not occur. 
Souli bound to their desires are led from one body to 
another in endless succession, so that death is only a 
change of experience. A body l wring dead, the vital 
airs iprttiuiti) leave it and float in the atmospheric air, 
with die seeds of desires that have yet to fructify within 
them. Then having, after some time, recovered from 
the state of insensibility produced by death, the minds 
of l\w dead begin to experience various kinds of other 
worlds, in accordance with their respective desires, beliefs 
and merits Having enjoyed the bliss of heaven or the 
torments of hell deserved by them, they again arc 
attracted to the life of this world, on account of their 
previous karmm and unfulfilled desires. It is only those 
persons who have realised their identity with the Abso- 
lute Reality and have become liberated in this life 
(Jivan-muktas), that do not undergo any further experience 
of the world, because having given up their physical 
bodies and hence all their desires, they have no desires 
to fructify. They attain, after the death of the physical 
body, tJie stale of MirvSpa, by which is meant here the 
total extinction of separate and individual existence. 
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They merge in the Brahman, the Absolute Realky, 
which is the Self of us all. Death thus does not mean 
t ho total extinction of everything wkhin us. It is only 
the dissolution of thu physical body that is brought 
about by death. Death is a change in our world - 
experience due to our desires. It is also possible, 

according to the Yoga-vir&i&tha, lor ns to conquer death 
to a great extent. Death does not easily approach those 
who keep thernseh-es above sorrows, cares and anxieties ; 
who are not slaves to their changing moods and pas- 
sions, Those who are pure in heart and character can 
live as long as they like. 

We, as minds, have got a tremendous power at our 
command. Whatever the inind thinks and believes in- 
tensely, comes to exist. The mind is the seed ■ i the 
world and the nave of the wheel of the sirw/siiriT. 

Creation and dissolution are the rising and setting of its 
activities. Every individual mind is the master of its 
destiny and the maker of its body and circuin stances. 
There is no other agency hut our own mind, that gives 
us our desired objects. The Mind creates the body 

from its own imagination and can change live form of 
the body in accordance with its own intense imagination. 
It can cure all the physical diseases of the body by its 
harmonious and healthy thoughts, because all physical 
diseases have their origin in mental disorder, according 
to the Yoga-WUitfjui. It is in the power of every one 
to continue well and young, as long as one likes. For* 
whatever the mind determines to experience, no other 
agency can obstruct. Bondage and freedom are also 

states of the mind and art* determined by it. Bondage 
or suffering is due to our wrong belief that we are 
finite beings. Freedom from ignorance and wrung be- 
liefs and the conviction of our being one with the 
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Absolute KeaJi|y f constitute liberation. The Kingdom of 
Heaven and the Home of Happiness is within us. The 
moment we attain peace of mind T the entire universe is 
changed for us. 

It is one :md the same mind that assumes various 
forms and is called by various names, on account of 
its different functions it is called Bmidkt, when it 
knows something definitely ; Ahathkam (ego), when it 
assumes for rtsclf a distinct existence; Citta, when it 
displays fickleness ; Karma (action), when it movers to- 
wards a desired end; Kalfimta (imagination), when it 
thinks of some desired thing ; Vzt&anTt (desire) ; ipdriya 
(sense-organ), when it reveals to the Self external 
objects : and Prakfti (root -matter), because it creates 
objects out of jtsdf* In fact everything that we know, 
is, according to the Yoga-vtisisffu!, a form of the mind* 

We have already noted that there are innumerable 
minds. They dl have their origin in the Cosmic Mind 
{Brahmn)i The latter has its origin in the Absolute 

Consciousness, From the Absolute Reality, which is 
like a calm ocean, Brahma springs like a wave* The 
rise of the Cosmic Mind in the Absolute Consci- 
ousness is not due to some external agency, is not 

determined by any previous karmas and is not due to 
any purpose to be realised. The creative activity, which 
manifests itself in the Cosmic Mind, is inherent in the 

Reality, It works quite spontaneously. Before the rise 
of the Cosmic Mind the Law of Kama does not 

operate, according to the Yoga vaststha. Every creation 
is a new creation. The Law of Karma, however, begins 
to bind an individual, the very moment he begins to 
live a life of separation and distinction from the Reality 
.as a Whole. Hu t however much an individual may 
think himself to U • pamto from the Absolute, he is 
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in reality ever identical with It, for he is a manifestation 
of Its creative Power. 

The Absolute and Its Creative Power, again are 
not two realities. The Creative Power of the Absolute 
is ever identical with the Absolute. When the Power 
is act! v e, it may falsely assume a separate reality for 
itself, but when u turns haefc to its source, it merges 
there and becomes undifferentiated, fn that fa^ the 
Creation comes to an end 


concepts 
peri cnee. 

Absolute 


it is very difficult to say anything about the 
e^ential nature of the Absolute. It is above all our 
and categories which hold good in our cx- 
U e cannot, lor example, say whether the 
Reality is one or many ; self or not. self ; 
SJ)int OT waiter; conscious or unconscious. All that can 
Ui Said about the Absolute, by those who have not 
yet directly realised It, is that It is the All-embracing 
anr. All-powerful Reality which manifests Itself in all 
things. It is the subtlest of the subtle and the grossest 
of ihc gross. It is that from which all things arise, 

that in which all things exist, and that to which all 
things return. It is the ultimate Self of us all. 

The test of reality is eternal persistence. That 

which has a beginning or an end cannot be said to be 
real. Nothing m the world is absolutely real according 
us test of reality, for everything comes into 

emtence and goes out of it. The Absolute alone is 

ft W °f d £ ° n ', y a " '¥&****> * Phenomenon. 
It is real only relatively to the individuals who eaneri- 

CT1C6 it find tbi” time tvhfn I* l 

u U VI* j 1 19 ***** experienced. 

It ib like a dream or mirage. 

In Itself the Absolute Reality is above all changes 
divisions, differentiations and relations. All these J2 

«" ■«' HU ih AW!,.,. fc W 
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Absolute m Itself is fret from them. It is distinction- 
less, homogeneous Reality, which is Consciousness and 
Bliss through and through. For the Absolute as such 
there is no creation, no destruction ; no bondage or 
freedom ; no change ; no evolution or involution, AH 
these things arc relatively real, but guile unreal for 
the Absolute, 

To realise the standpoint of the Absolute is the ideal 
for those, who want to l>e free from the miseries of life 
and death. The only method of realising the standpom t 
of the Absolute is to know the Truth and to live accord- 
ingly. This experience does not dawn ujjon any one 
merely through the grace of any god or teacher. No god 
or teacher can confer liberation on one, who is not 
disciplined through his own right thinking. No re- 
nunciation of any kind of actions is required for the 
purpose. Knowledge is the only requisite for Liberation, 

However knowledge should not remain a mere belief, 
hut should become a living exijencuce. This can be 
done through constant practice (abhyasa) in Yoga, 
Yoga, in the Yogti-Viisisthtr, means the method of freeing 
oneself from the misery' of life and death. It consists 
in Brakma-bkavariB — imagining oneself to he identical 
with the Absolute, Mano^layui — merging the mind in the 
Absolute, and Pfapa'ttirodha, stopping the activity of 
the vital airs. Any one or all of these methods may 
be practised by the aspirant to realise the Absolute 
point of view and consequently to be free from the 
troubles id individuality and limtude. 

The completion of this Yoga of Self-realisation 
requires prolonged effort on the part df the aspirant. 
Several stages* seven accord i ng to the Yoga-vmiqiha, 
may be marked cn the progressive path of the attainment 
■ i :he Absolute experience by an individual. The first 
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'* dawn of the desire to U: liberated; 

Liu: second rs Ficirrapj* — investigation into l lie nature ,,j 
the Reality: the third is the Tamt-manam-tiu: purii,. 
cation of the mind flit, thinness); the fourth is the 
^utvupain — the realisation of the pore being (of the 
hell within) ; the fifth is the A*r,i, . w *ft--ri S mg above 
attachment to objects; the sixth is the P,idmhnhhavatn 
—-realisation of the unreality or non-existence of the 

o>I«ts nt the Absolute; and the seventh is the Tuyaga— 
(the fourth experience) attainment of the Absolute Experi- 
cnce, winch is so unique, that It cannot be given the 
name „f waking, dream or sleep. Having realised this 

experience otte becomes liberated* 

The person who has become liberated ant] is ye t 

tving in this world is called a Jtoan-mvkta. tie or ate 
(for we mus , remember the Ypga-vmi#l, a « not pro- 
judiced against the fair sex and admits that women 

liave equal right to be liberated) is the happiest person 
Ihc earth. The Jjvan-nmkta is neither delighted in 
prospemy nor dejected in distress. Outwardly discharging 
all the duties of life, yet lie is free within. He is fro 

fri™ 11 * b °"f 8 ° f caste aj,[| C ^J and is polite and 
cndly to all. He is busy in the affairs of life 

desires - He has mm to attain, nor’ ll;ls 
he anything to give up. He is in solitude, even in the 

Z£U?» - ■**< - 


CHAPTER VII 

THE STOKIES OF THE YOGAA'7\SL^THA 

As a [ready noticed, the way in which the author of Lhc 
YogQrVilatqtha tries to impress his doctrines on the mind 
of his readers, is, first to enunciate them with appro- 
priate similes and metaphors and then to relate a story 
by way of ij lustra Lion. There are DO less than fifty -five 
such illustrative stories in the work. Some of them arc 
mere epic similes and small allegories, while Others art 
really interesting and instructive stories. The main dia- 
[ague oi Vassstha and Raraa-Caitdra is itself presented 
in the form of an illustrative story in the present 
scheme of the work* With regard to many of the 
stories, it is very difficult to say whether there is 
any historical truth in them. It is very probable that 
most uf them are the offspring of the author's own 
imagination. This method has been quite successfully 
imitated in the service of the Advaita, plulosophy in 
Ciiftar darveWi Camlrakdnta and jm*a'VairQg$a-pr*kntf# 
in l Tdu. Guserati and Hindi respectively. 

Here wc propose to have a birdVeye-vicw of 
all the stories of the Yoga vn&iqtha, in the order in 
which they occur in the work, although, from a strictly 
scientific point of view, they may require a different 
classification cm the lines of the classification of the 
doctrines* 

ID 
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The Story of the First Prakarana 

1 . The Story of the Recensions of the Yoga-vdsi$thd : 

Once a Brahmaya named Sutikspa happened to 

have a philosophical doubt in his mind. To get him- 
self satisfied on the problem, he approached Agasti. 
The latter, having answered his question, said to him : 
“I will, in this connection, relate to you an old story, 
which is as follows : Once Agni-vetfya saw his son sitting 
idle with a doubt in his mind, as to whether the Vcdic 
sacrifices or their renunciation led one to the final 
deliverance. In order to show him the right way, he 
told his son the following story : Once a fairy named 
Suruci, while sitting on one of the peaks of the Hima- 
layas, happened to see a messenger of Indrn, and asked 
him where he was coming from. In reply, the messenger 
told her that he came back from the hermitage of the 
sage VSlratki, whither he had, by the command of his 
master, escorted a king named Arista-ncmi, who was 

desirous of knowing the way to liberation. The sage 

recited to the king an old composition of his, in which 
he had recorded the teachings of Vasispia to his pupil 
Klma-candra and which wtis, after its having been 
cumi>osed, recited to BharadvSja. The messenger told 

the fairy all that the sage had taught the king H , 

The Stories of the Second Prakarana 

2. The Story of Sitka, the Son of Vydsa: 

This is given to illustrate the character of a true 
aspirant. S'uka, the son of the great VySsa, becomes 

desirous of knowing the Truth and approaches his father. 
The latter asks him to approach king Janaka. Me 
accordingly goes to the city of Janaka and gives notice 
of his arrival at the gate of his palace. The king gets 
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the information, but, wishing to test the mentality ot 
his guest, does not receive him until the seventh day. 
S’uka does not at all mind the apparent disregard and 
remains standing there with a balanced mind. On the 
eighth day the king welcomes S\ika very warmly, gives 
him a lodging in his harem, which was full of captivat- 
ing beauties, who attend upon the guest by the order 
of the king and feed him on very tasteful and sumptu- 
ous food. Amidst all these circumstances, however, the 
young sage remains unmoved at heart and does not at 
all fall a prey to the attachment of worldly pleasures, 
but persists in his intense desire to know the Truth, 
which the king, having sufficiently tested his fitness, 
gladly teaches him. 

3 . The Story of Vasiqtha's Learning the Truth from the 

Creator ; 

When Brahma had created the world, he forethought 
that there would he trouble and suffering in it as a 
result of ignorance. He, therefore, wanted to create 
some remedy for the evil arising out of the ignorance 
of the creatures. He meditated and by his creative 
imagination brought forth Vasistha, whom he taught the 
Science of Peace, and deputed to India (Bharata-varsa). 

The Stories of the Third Prakakana 

4 . The Story of Ak&faja: 

The story of XkStfaja illustrates that the Brahman 
is beyond the clutches of death. 

There was a Brahmana named Akas'aja. The Lord 
ol death very often wished to destroy him, but was 
unsuccessful in his attempts. The reason was that he 
could find no kartnas which bound him, for it due 
to such kartnas alone that one falls a prey to death. 
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5, The Story of Litu j 

This is one rtf the most interesting stories of the 
work. It is given to illustrate the ultimate ideality of 
the universe, the philosophy of death- and after- death- 
experience^ the relativity of time and space, the exist- 
ence worlds within worlds, the power ot desires and 
thoughts, and the equality of man and woman in the 
acquirement of supernatural powers. 

Lda is the wife of a king, Padma, She is intensely 
devoted to her husband. Once she asks the priests of 
her court, whether there is any method by which her 
husband could be made immortal and learns from them 
that it is impossible. She then propitiates Sarasvati, 
and gets a Iwon through her, that if her husband 
should ever die, his soul would never go out of her 
own room. Very much pleased with her devotion the 
goddess promises to manifesL herself, whenever and 
wherever she would require her. Padma dies in course 
of time and leaves Lll5. in intense mourning, A voice 
from the Void, however, assures her, that the soul of 
the king is within the room where he died, ;*nd 
advises her to preserve the corpse, until the departed 
soul again vivifies it after some time, Lll5 is very 
much surprised and remembers the goddess, who in* 
stantancously appears before her, Lm implores the 
goddess to show her the present experiences of the 
king in his new world. FW the purpose of enabling 
her to see the other worlds the goddess teaches her 
the existence of various planes penetrating one another 
and existing quite unperceived by the inhabitant! of 
other planes. She teaches her also the method of 
seeing and visiting the various worlds tateKmetothw 
our world and takes her to the present world of her 
husband's expenence, where he k seen as a young 
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king of sixteen years ruling over a mighty kingdom 
L(]I7 becomes won durst nick. Out Sarasvati makes her 
more so by telling her the story' of her and her 

husband's previous existence thus: — In a small hut in 
a different work! there lived a Brahmana named 
Vasisfha, with his wife Arundhau, who got also a 
similar Ixwn ti> keep the soul of her husband confined 

in her apartment after his death* One day after having 

witnessed Lhe pumpout procession of a king and 
wishing to be Uint a king, the ppor Brahmana died* 
His wife, unable to bear the pangs of separation from 
her husband, burnt herself with the Imdy of her bus- 
band SarasvtHi. then telh her that all this happened 

only a week before and that the Firahmana pair was 

bom as the king Padma and bis wife Lila, in this 
world, where Padma died after having lived a long 

life, leaving Lila alone. Ldh dues not believe this 

story. This goddess, then, takes her to that world, and 
makes her verify the story from a son of the deceased 
pair* Through her meditation, she remembers all her 
previous births since her origin from the Creator* Both 
Lila and Samsvati then return to the present world 
of the king, who is now named Vidliratha, and iind 
him in his 70th year. II is present wife is also named 
LllT They manifest themselves before the king in bis 
private apartment and mysteriously remind him of h U 
previous existence us Padma. He expresses a desire to 
be Padma again. His present wife propitiates Sarasvatt 
to confer a boon upon her to be the wife of her 

husband even in his future world- After a short time 
there arises a war in which the king V id Ural ha is 
killed. His soul, which was present throughout in the 
room where ihe Padma -corpse was lying, now re entfftl 
the dead twxly and Jo T it rises again as king Padma, 
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.me! finds standing betore hint 1' i s two wives, namely, 

Llfa 1 and LiliT [J, with whom he lives happily for a 

long time again in this world. 

6. The Story of Karhati : 

This story shows that there is fear or danger in 
this world only tor the ignorant, hut the wise who can 
expetin the riddle of the universe and know the true 

nature of the Reality behind it. are free from all dangers. 

There was a huge and gluttonous cannibal woman 
named Karhati in a northern valley of the Himalayas. 
She found much difficulty in appeasing her hunger on 
account of her abnormal size. She, therefore, underwent 
penances ami through the boon of Brahms got herself 
reduced to the size of a needle. Thereafter she was 

called Visucika (sOcl - needle). After some time site 

repents tor her action, for with that minute size she 

could enjoy only a little drop of the blood of her 

prey. Through another course of penance she got her 
former size back, but on the condition that she should 
prey upon the ignorant alone. In order that she mav 
distinguish between the wise and the ignorant, to kill 
the latter and to spare the former, she framed a set 

of questions^ which she put to all whom she met 

Once a Ktrara king of the vicinity happened to be 

seen by her in a forest. She puts the questions to 
him to all of which he replies quite satisfactorily, as 

he was a wise man. She lets him alone. As advised 
by the king, she g.ves up her huge ugly f orm nn ,j 

assumes a charming and beautiful appearance. The ld ne 
now allows her to stay in his own harem. There, she 

was fed on the bodies of the criminals of the state 
a.m! lived tjuite peacefully. 

7 The Story of the Son* of InJu : 

This story illustrates the creative power of thought. 
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Near the Kadasa hilt there lived a BrShmana, 
named Indu. On his death, his ten sons met to think 
of the best way Lo commemorate the death of their 
beloved father and decided that every one of them 
should become a creator of a universe, through the 
creative power of Iris thought. All ot them sat tit 
meditation and, through the force of their imagination 
and affirmation, they actually evolved into ten creators 
of ten world-systems. 

8. The Story of Indm and Ahalyfi 

This story illustrates how pleasure and pain depend 
on the determination of mind and to what extent the 
body becomes anaesthetic to all external tortures, if the 
mind is fixed on something else. It also shows that the 
deter initiation of the mind is a proof against all extern. d 
coercion* 

In Magadha there lived a king named i ndra-dyumna. 
He had an exceedingly beautiful wife, Ahalya. She fell 
in love with one India, a very handsome youth living 
in the same city, who also loved her very much. No 
sooner did the king come to know of their secret love 
than he began to dissuade her. But she was mad after 
her lover and preferred to undergo all sorts of tortures 
to giving up her love. The king, then, punished them 
both in the severest possible ways. But the mutually 
loving pair remained unmindful of all the pains that 
their bodies had to undergo, for their minds were so 
deeply set on irach oilier that they did not (eel bodily 
pain at all. The king ultimately took pity on them 
and allowed them lo live together out of his kingdom* 

9, The Story of the Mmd: 

U is an allegory showing the self -troubling nature 
ul the mind* 
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The Mfnil is here represented by a mad man 
having a thousand hands and eyes md beating himsi.fr 
in frenzy with a thousand lashes. He wanders in a 
dense forest without any aim. 


10, The Story of the Three unborn Boys: 

This is given to illustrate the absolute unreality of 
the world, 

A mother once told the following story to her 
chrlth In a city which never existed there lived three 
princes, two of whom were never txjni and the third 
never entered the womb of any mother. They once 
went out and took their hath in three rivers, \wu of 

winch were already dried up and the third contained 

no water at all. There they stayed in three houses 
two of which never existed and the third wan not m 

nidi. They invited, then, three guests, two of whom 

hail no mouth and the third no stomach, etc., etc. 

1 1 . The Story of a Magician ; 


I lus story is given to illustrate the doctrine that 
ihe events which take several years to occur in the 
history of tJo- world can be identically represented in 
any mind within a few moments. | L ii] ustta(cs ^ 
meanly and relativity of a t] things, time and sp 

in the Ut tarn- PSndava country their lived a king 
named Luvarw. Once a magician comes to his court 
and gets permission from him t.. show his wonderful 
powers. He begins to wave his bunch of peacock 
foathet* before the king and it, a momeu the ^ 
is hypnottsed. Within a few moments of his hypnotic 
trance the king experienced the following long series of 
events A very fine horn h rent | lim as # 

by some feudatory chief. Re rides the home, which go,* 
out of control and takes him to a very distant (Lt 
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The king, feeling very' much troubled by him, wishes to 
gel rid of him .tod so he catches hold of a branch of 
a tree, under which the horse happened to pass. The 
horse runs it way* leaving the king alone wandering in 
the unknown forest. While he is feeling very hungry 
and extremely thirsty, a Candaln girl is seen by him 
earning some food for her father working in a field 
nt£ar by He retpiests her to give him a i>ortion of it. 
She feeds him only on the promise of the king to 
become her husband and takes him to her father, with 
Whose consent she marries him, The king lives like a 
Cagdala, in die L'andala family and brotherhood, mating 
and enjoying all sorts of filthy things. He brings forth 
a number of children and continues to Jive up to a 
pretty long ago. Once, unfortunately, there happens to 
be a terrible famine in the country and, in spile of 
his best efforts, he is unable to maintain his big 

family and so, he commits suicide by throwing himself 
into the fire. Immediately ho wakes up from his trance 
into his original state as King L nviuja. He is very 
much surprised and. wishing to know whether there 
was any reality behind his trance vision, he starts to 
visit the place in the Vindhya hills which was the 

scene of his Can$i la-ex periencea, To his great surprise, 

lu: could Identify all the items of his vision with the 

actual facts which occurred in this place, He found not 
only the familiar places and objects, but his old parents* 
in-bu, whose ugly daughter he was compelled to marry 
in the trance under the necessity of appeasing his hunger* 

Stories of the Fourth Fra ear aka 



12. The Story of $ uJtrUcdtyn ■ 

This story illustrates the marvellous effect of the 
desire or wish on the hie of an individual, and shows 
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how even a mere passing wish brings about a new birth 
in which it will be realised. 

The great sage Bhrgu and his son S'ukracarya 
were once undergoing penance in a valley of the 

Mandara mountain. While engaged in meditation, S'ukTa 
happens to catch sight of a celestial damsel and at 

once a wish creeps in his mind to enjoy her company. 
His subtle body leaves the physical and reaches the city 
of the gods, where he finds his beloved and wins her love. 
There he lives for a number of years in the sweet 

company of his beloved, untd, the force ol his good 
actions being exhausted, he falls down on the earth 
through rain and becomes a grain of paddy. A Bmh- 
maga cats the grain, and he is bom ns a son to him. 
As a BiUhmaija boy, he becomes fond of deer and 
consequently becomes a deer in his next life. In this 

manner he transmigrates in several bodies, until he is 

born as the son of a Tapasvsn and takes to the perfor- 

mance of penance on the banks of the Ganges. In the 
mean time, the original body of S'ukra, left by him 
long ago, begins to decay. His father noticing it, be- 
comes angry with the god of death, who, manifesting 

himself on hieing wrongly accused, explains the whole 
thing. Both then approach the boy sitting in penance 

and ask him to meditate on the history of his past 
lives. He remembers his S'ukra-form, goes back to it 
with his mental body and revives it. 

13. 77m? Story of Dama, Vyilla and Kata: 

This story illustrates that the will to live is the 
cause of all failures and sufferings in life and the 
absence of it is that of success and achievements. 

There was a wealthy and wise Demon king of the 
PStala world, named S'ambara. He waged a great war 
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upon the gods and gave them a severe defeat. The 
chief reason for his success was that he could create, 
through his magical powers, three great warriors, Dama, 
Vyala and Kata. They fought most selflessly, without 
the least desire to preserve themselves and so could not 
be defeated by the gods, whom they drove out of 
heaven. The gods approach BrahmS, who comes to know 
of the cause of their success through his meditation.- 
He advised the gods to fight with the demon-wan iors 
in such a manner as to create the desire for self- 
preservation and victory in their mind. The gods suc- 
ceeded in doing so, because the demon-warriors wrere 
ignorant of the true nature of the Self and so killed 
them in a battle. 

14. The Story of Bhlma, BhiJsa atui Dfdha : 

This story is a continuation of the above and illus- 
trates the same thing with an additional point that the 
desire for self-preservation cannot be created in one who 
knows the true nature of the Self. 

Sfombara, the above-mentioned demon king, seeing 
his great warriors thus killed by the gods, now creates 
another triad of Bhima, Bh3sa and Drijha, in whom it 
was impossible for the gods to create the feeling of ego, 
as they were bom with the knowledge of the real nature 
of the Self. They defeated the gods in spite of the 
best efforts of the latter. 

15. The Story of Da# tiro : 

This story illustrates that peace cannot lx: achieved 
by undergoing penances, or |>crfonning sacrifices enjoined 
in die Vedas. Such things can at the most purify our 
intellect, if done thoughtfully and with unselfish motives. 
Knowledge of the Self dawns only through rational 
thinking and meditation. 
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In Magadha there lived a Muni named Pa^lSRu 
He was ignorant of the nature of the Self. When his 
father S'aratoman dies, he weeps bitterly. Gods of the 
forest consol- and advise him to attain peace. Sucking 
peace, he takes to the performance of penance, but m 
vain. He performs very difficult sacrifices, but dies not 
attain peace. He then takes to meditation and thinking 
and at last knows the real nature of the Self and finds 
peace within. Through lus boon a son is bom to a 
forester-woman, DSs'ura teaches the science of peace to 
this boy, when he grows up. Vastest while one day 
passing that way, enjoys one of his lectures to his pupiL 

16* 77/ e Story of Kaca : 

This is not a story in the real sense of the term, 
but a soliloquy on the immanence of God. 

Kaca was the son of Brims pati, He once sat in 
samndki. Waking up from his s amadtu state hr sang 
a very beautiful song on the immanence of the Brahman 
in every thing of the universe. 

The Stories of the Fifth Prak arana 

17. The Story of Janaka : 

This Storys illustrates how accidental suggestion some- 
times awakens the dormant discriminative tendencies in 
the previous birth of an individual. 

One day, the king of the Yideha country, whose 
name was Janaka was sittinj: in his garden. There, he 
happened to hear some very inspiring songs sung by 
the celestial beings passing that way. These songs 
produced a very deep impression on his mind and set 
him to meditate on the illusory nature of the world 
and on the real nature of the Seif, He discovert that 
the main cause of all suffering was the ignorant mind. 
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He realises that the true nature of the Self is free 
from ego. Even then he rules over His kingdom. 

US. The Star)- of Puny a and Pavana? 

Tills story shows that it is absurd and i utile to be 
sorrowful, when some beloved person is separated from 
us, seeing that we have had countless relations in the 
Jong history of our past Jives. 

On the Mahendra mountain in the Jambo-dvipa 
there lived a sage, named Dirgha-Sapas. He had two 
sons™ Puyya and S^avuna* The former had acquired the 
knowledge of' the Truth, whereas the latter was only on 
the path, when their beloved father passed away- 
J'avana weeps very bitterly at the death of his father, 
Punya teaches him the absurdity of his action, on the 
ground that he had liad numberless lathers in his past 
hves. He reminds him of the countless lives he had 
lived as a deer, a lion, a monkey, a prince, a crow, 
an elephant, an ass, a bird, a puppy, etc, 

19. The Story of BaU : 

This story is given to illustrate how the state uf 
nir-vbkalpa suinldhi can be realised through meditation 
on the truth that everything is consciousness. 

Bali was the son of the famous Virocana of PatiSB, 
He begins to reflect that life, as it is generally lived, 

ts a monotonous drudgery. We repeat the same course 
of actions and always remain unsatisfied. He recollects 
that his father, who was famous for his wisdom, used 

lo speak of a very wonderful state of existence called 
miration, in which man finds nndecaying peace. He 

now wishes to know more about ii and approaches his 
preceptor, STukrSdfrya, The hitter teaches him that he 
should realise that every thing is consciousness* Bali 

meditates on this truth and realises it in his nir-vi-knlpa 
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samadhi. He becomes a liberated man and rules over 
his kingdom wisely, 

20. The Story of Prahtado ; 

This story illustrates that even the great gods like 
Vifiju cannot cause a man to realise the Seif without 
his own thinking and meditation. The Grace of god or 
a teacher cannot confer the knowledge of the Self on 
any person . 

Once Vis$u defeated the demons and killed their 
lord Hiranya-katfipu* This impressed Prahlsd^, the son 
of the killed demon* very much. He begins to worship 
the victorious \ jsqu* The latter is very much pleased 

with his devotion t and appeals before him when he was 
very eager to see him. When Prahlada is asked to 
choose a Won* he wants tu realise the true nature of 
the Self. Visnu tells him that he would be a Mr & 

realise it only through his own thinking anti meditation* 
for no god or teacher can confer the knowledge of the 
Self on any person. PrahlSda follows his advice and 
attains a state <>f thoughtless samadhi. He forgets his 
royal duties and continues to enjoy the bliss of samadhi. 
Anarchy prevails in his kingdom* for he neglect it. 

Vimiu comes down and* waking him up from the thoughi- 

samUdhi, advises him to rule over his kingdom as 
an ideal and wise ruler. Pralilada does accordingly. 

21* The Story of Gudhi : 

This is n very interesting story, illustrating the 
creative power of Mtiya and the possibility^ of ihe 
identical representation of the rm) historical Smies of 

events by the individual mind as the creation, uf MtJyet 
u ithiii a levs moments btlon* their actual occurrence 

There was a HtShmana named Gadhi. He had a 
krtn desire t<» know the nature of Maya and w«nhip|)ed 
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Visnu to get his desire fulfilled. Visrm granted a boon 
to him that he won id soon realise the nature of Mitya* 
After a few days* while he was bathing in a river* he 
dipped his head in water, amt h*I he saw the following 
vision : He is ill at his home and experiences His death. 
He is bom again of an Ugly ami black ( amlahi 
woman. He grows ami marries a Cagtjala girl and 
begets several children. Once* w r hde passing through a, 
country billed K;ra, he happens to be picked up by 
the elephant which was let loose by the people to elect 
a king in the place of the one who was dead and is 
installed as king in spite of him sc If* He rules over the 
country for a number of years, until he is discovered 
to be a Candela by birth by his high caste subjects* who 
enter into the fire by way of performing a prdya#-citte 
for having been ruled by a low class king- He feels 
very sorry at the sight of this horrible scene and jumps 
himself into the fire* The intense pain of being burnt 
wakes him up from his vision in the water, where he, 
as (jUrihi, was taking his bath* All this happened within 
a few seconds of his dip. After a few months he meets 
a traveller who relates to him, in the course of his 
account of his travelling, all that Qidhi experienced 
within i few second* of his vision. The coincidence 
toing too wonderful to be believed* he starts to verify 
it and actually finds all that he saw in his vision 
had actually happened in the real and historical world 
Such is the wonderful power of Afriyii ! 

22. The Story of Udddlnko ; 

This story t « ^iven to show how the mind can be 
controlled and the true nature of the Self realised 
through meditation and the practice of the control of 
the vital airs (IVapa}* 
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There was a Uddfflaka by name. He makes 

up his mind to experience the state of samsdhi. Find- 
ing the mind to he a great impediment in his way 

he addresses it and tries to discover the nature of the 
Self, Through the control of (prana) vital airs he 
realises the state of samadhi. 

23. The Story of So rag hit ; 

This story illustrates how equanimity can be attain- 
ed even amidst the duties 4( [ the world, 

There was. once, a king of Kiratas near the 

KailSsa mountain* The Hunt, Mag^Javya. pays a visit 

to him and, being requested, teaches him how one can 
experience equanimity even in the midst of worldly 

duties and that the Self is the reality which persists, 

even after every- object Is eliminated. The 3/wrf gm 
hack and Suraghu sets about to realise his teachings in 
experience and succeeds. Once he is visited by a 
Persian King Parpadn, whom he teaches the way of 

enjoying the state of samadhi, while on© is busily 

engaged rn worldly affairs, 

24, The Sfary of film sa a tut Vtldsa : 

Through this story the author teaches that one 

cannot be well and at peace unless the mind U 

brought under control and the Self is realised. 

On the Sahya mountain in the north there lived 

a great ftsi, Atri, with hk pious Wife Anasuva, They 
had two sons BhSsa and Viiasa. After the ' death of 
their parents they went in different directions to undergo 
[Kinance. After sometime they meet each other and 

when VfteSa enquire of the welfare of his brother, 

the latter replies that welfare cannot be possibly! attain- 
ed, unless one has realised the true Self and' brought 
hk mind under control 
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25, The Story of V ita-havya : 

This alary is in illustration of Self- real fiat ion and 
attainment of the best state of existence. 

Vlta-havya was a Muni in the Vindhya hills. He 
performed various rites prescribed by the S^stras hut 
could not attain peace. He now makes up his mind 
to realise the state of nir-vbkalpa satnffidhi, He addresses 
his mind, chastises it for its fickleness, controls it and 
the senses and attains the state of samadhi in which 

he stays for a very long time. In the meantime his 
body was covered by earth, bo that when he wakes 

up from hie samaclhi-statt!, he finds himself u liable to 
move. He does not mind it but creates another world 

through his imagination and lives there as a liberated 
main i )ncc again he remembers his foody being covered 
by earth and makes up his mind to uncover it. He 
enter-- the orb of the sun and comes hack therefrom 

with a ray of the sun, which removes the earth and 
relieves the body of it. In this body he lives for a 
long time as a free man. Once he makes up his 
mind to realise the disembodied state of liberation and, 
entering a cave, withdraws hsmseli from the body, 
senses, mind, etc. He, then, realises the highest stage 
of existence, which is thoughtless, immutable and eternal 
bliss. 

The Stories of the First I' art of the 
Sixth Fhakaraka 

26. The Story of Kilkrt - H h itiS u nda 

This story illustrates the possibility of an infinitely 
long and healthy life through the mastery of the vital 
air- U’riuia) and Lht: K u rufa tin I - force. 

Once Vasistha, while sitting in the assembly of the 
gods, happens to hear aim ut Kaka-Bhu^upija who Is 
n 
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said to be enjoying the longest life, becomes inquisitive 
to see him and proceeds to the Kaildstx mountain, 
where he is said to reside in the form of a crow in 
the tree known as Kalpa-ucc. Kska-Bhus'uQ$k welcomes 
him and on being questioned, describes to him his 
birth, long lilc, the way how he survives the universal 
destruction, the wonderful experiences of his life and 
how one can live a long and healthy life. He says 
that he has seen eight births of Vasistha. a hundred of 
Visiju. one thousand of Buddha, eleven of Rama and 
ten of Krstia. In his lifetime the Maha-bkarala has 
been composed eleven times and the Ramayanj twelve 
times. He gives a discourse on the science of vital 
airs and KuiuialtnM. 


27. The Story of Deva-Puja ( Worship of God): 

This story shows that the only and the best form of 

worship is that wherein there is no necessity for anv 
external show. 

Once Vasistha goes to the Kaiiasa and shows his 
devotion to S'iva t who becomes pleased with him dnd 
appears before him with his consort, PSrvau. Iknnc 
asked 44 What is the best form of worship ? " the god 
tells him that the worship of the Self is the best 
form of worship and that the knowledge of the Self i» 
the best way of worshipping the Self. 

28. The Story of a Bilva- fruit : 

The Absolute Consciousness is here compared to a 

B./vn fruit to show that the entire universe exists within 
such Consciousness. 


29, The Story of a Piece of Granite : 

Here the hrahman is compared to a huge block of 
stone. Even a* a piece of granite contains within it 
all the statues that can possibly be made of it, so in 
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the Brahman all the forms of the Universe exist 
potentially, 

30. The Story of Arjvna : 

This story says that at a particular period of time, 
when the earth would abound in evil-doers Visnu would 
come down in the form of Kfsga and Arjunu to kill 

them, Arjuna, while m Lite battle-field of the 

bhSrata war, would hesitate to kill, Krsi^a would teach 
him the right attitude towards life and having acquired 
it he would do his duty without any attachment. 

31. The Story of Sata*rudta : 

This story illustrates the |*wver of thought, desire 

and imagination on transmigration and the doctrine of 
worlds existing within worlds. 

There was a mendicant. Once he entertained the 

thought of becoming a house- holder and consequently in 
his dream becomes one. The dream personality again, 
by his wish, dreams lum&df to be a Bfdhma&a. The 
process goes on. changing Lhe man into a h unfired forms 
in the course of a series of dreams, until he becomes 
Kudr.i. As Kudra he become* omniscient and ensues to 
know of all the hundred forms thus imagined living m 
their own separate worlds* He wakes the dreamers up, 
and the Imagined forms survive as distinct entities. Such 
is the creative power of thought. 

32 . The Story of a Vcidh ; 

This is narrated to show that there is no danger 
anywhere for a knower of the Brahman. 

There lived a VcfttU in the \ rndhya hills. At 
night* he used to come out in search of prey. Once 
he happened to meet the king of the vicinity, who svas 
learned in the knowledge of the Brahman. He put 
several questions to the king, who answered them to his 
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satisfaction* The could not harm him m any 

way as he knew the Brahman, 

33, The Story of Bhagirafha ■ 

This story illustrates the peculiar trait in the 

character of a living liberated man that, although he 

does not -annd in need of worldly actions, yet for the 

gfwjtl of others he reverts to them in spite of his 

detachment* 

There lived a great king named Bhagtratha, who 

brought the Ganges down to the earth. Once he begins 
to think of the unreal \iy of worldly possessions,, u (H1 s to 
his spiritual teacher, Tri-tula, and acquires the knowledge 
of the Self, Thereupon, he gives the whole of hts 

kingdom and property away in charity, and goes to *i 
lonely place to meditate. Mere he realises the Truth 

and lives in blissful peace* Once Bhagimtha was pass- 
ing through the country which he formerly ruled and on 
the death of the ruling king the people hail to chouse 
another. Having recognised Bhugiratha, they entreated 
him to be their king. Bhagiratha accepted their offer 
for the sake of their gcxxl and ruled over the country 
justly and wisely* 

34, The Story of CihUiU : 

This is one of the most interesting and instructive 
Stories in the whole work. It shuws that a woman is 
not shut out from the temple of wisdom: she has an 
equal right to Self-knowledge and, if rim makes effort, 
can realise the Self, even earlier than man* Having 
realised die Self, she can help her husband on Ins path* 
The real and genuine renunciation which is essential for 
Self-realisation is not the renunciation of external things 
and works, but of ihc internal desire or craving for 
them* The busy ruler of a kingdom, as C&#Sla was, 
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above the turmoils of life and at peace within, she is 
an ideal example of a iraly liberated individual. 

Once there lived a king named S'ikhbdhvaja in 
MiThiva, lie married CndglS, a princess of the Surastra 
country- Having lived a happy life of youthful enjoy- 
ment, both become dis-satisfied with the pleasures of 
life and set themselves to seek knowledge of thfc Self, 
Being more enthusiastic and discriminative, Ufifjata sue- 
ceeds in getting a true vision of life ; consequently a 
unique lustre brightens her face. Unable to realise 

the Self her husband cannot understand the reason 

of her joy. She tries to help him, but he takes 

her advice lightly, in spite of her showing him her 
supernatural powers and so fads to achieve peace 

within him. He lakes to the performance of religious 
ceremonies which do not help him. He then renounces 
his kingdom and every thing in his possession and 

goes to a forest, in spite of his wife's entreaties not to 
do so. Then he puts himself to severe austerities and 
so becomes languished. CGciala in the meantime rules 
over her kingdom well and wisely* One day she takes 
compassion him and visits him secretly. Khe intends 

again to teach him the right way of self* real lotion, 
hut thinking that he would not care to listen to her, 

*he, by her Yogic Power, transforms herself mto a 

young heavenly Bnikmaruj, named Kumbha, The king, 
being impressed with the personality of Kumbha, accepts 
him as his tocher and learns from him the secret 

of Self-realisation, which consists, not in the external 
renunciation of things and duties, but in the internal 
renunciation of the hankering after them, which is the n-.g 
of all evil. The queen does not forget to fulfil her 
royal duties, to which she gc*es back now and then. 

The king having got the tnie vision of the Self, 
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experiences the satHZUttv state and becomes liberated 
from the pairs of opposite feelings. The queen m the 
form of Kumbha tests him in many ways. One day 
Kumbha tells the king that he is cursed by Durvasas 
to be a woman at nights and shows himself unhappy. 
The Ling asks him not to mind it at all for, says 
he, what cannot be cured must lie cheerfully endured. 
The nocturnal personality of Kumbha, Madanikl, now 
tells the king that as it is quite natural for a young 

woman to have a husband, she must now marrv : and 
proposes to marry the king. He sees no loss or gain 
in it and therefore, to be of some service to her, 
marries her. Both pass their nights in conjugal happiness. 
In order to test whether the king has acquired any 
sort of attachment in his heart, which is the real 

bondage in life, she creates, by her Yogic powers, a 
Inver and throws herself m his arms in the most 
amorous attitude in the absence of the royal sage and 
continues in that position till he comes . nt! sees the 

pair. The sight does not move him ; he is unperturbed 

and unchanged. He keep* his balance of mind and comes 
out successful in the test. In such other various wav's 
she trains her husband in the art of living above fife's 

turmoil and in the end bring! him back to rule 

uver the renounced kingdom like a perfectly free and 

wise man. 

35, The' Story of a Ktnita : 

This story emphasises the value of effort, even 
though it be far small things, as often, we get precious 
things through efforts which were originally directed 
towards the achievement of ordinary ernes. 

There- was a miserly Ktrato, Once a cowrie 
shell fell down from his hand*- He being a mKer 
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began to search for it vigorously and continued his 
search for three days* Accidentally he found a philo- 
sopher's stone. 

36. The Story of a Cintnmayi ( Philosopher's Stone): 
This shows that one should not disregard the valu- 
able things which one has got and wander in search 
of other* or of similar ones eke where, as king S'tkJu- 
dhvaja did on his wife's advice. 

A man was in search of a Philosopher's stone. 
He happened to find it accidentally. Out he thought 
the philosopher's stone to be too valuable a thine to be 
found so easily and himself to be too unfortunate to 
find it sh> soon and so he threw it away, thinking it 
to lie a piece of glass After throwing it away he 
proceeds further and reaches a lorent where, after 
repeated efforts, he finds nothing hut pieces of glass. 

37. The Story of tin EUpkunt : 

This story is narrated to point out the lesson that 
one should never let slip an opportunity to vanquish 
one's enemy, irAfc/i, in the case ‘of an aspirant for 
self-realisation, is his individuality. Opportunity once lost 
is lost forever. 

There was a tamed elephant. Once he got an 
op™ ( rtunity to be free from the control of his master. 
If he had only availed of it, he could have won his 
freedom for ever by defeating the efforts of his con- 
trollers. But he did not utilise the opportunity. Con- 
sequently he was again bound and put under control. 

38. The Story of Kaca : 

This is given to show that true renunciation of all 
things consists in ihe renunciation of the ego. 

Kaca, the sou of IJfhaspati, goes to his father for 
advice about the realisation of the Self. The father asks 
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him to renounce every thing in order to find peace. 

e son goes to a lorcst, literally giving up everything. 
Vet he ‘lots not find peace. Again he .s advised to 

Rive up cve,y dung. The son does „„t again under- 

n m an tries to give up even the little that 

W ' ,S m ll,S P° Sscssion - bul ™ vain. The father again 
comes after three years a „d finds his son without 

^ C - , ThEn he cx P ln,HS to him that renouncing . very 
tlnng does not mean throwing, away every thing, U 

^ lie withdrawal from the mind which fiuitises the ego. 
This can he easily done hy affirmation of one’s Divinity. 

39. The Story of „ Mifhya-Purufa (Unreal Man): 

This illustrates the futility of the efforts of the 

Sshabie th ° ** WUh ’ n finite *** arc 

there was a mithya./mrufa (unreal man) who 
wamet to encase space. For this he makes a jar 
hut after sometime the jar is broken, leaving the man 
bewailing the toss of the space enclosed in the jar. 
Then he digs a well, constructs a tank, buikk a 

four -storeyed house, etc. Bu, all th«e things come 
to destruction one after another. Bewailing the fixity 

_ eflfbrts> to P reswve me* in a finite form the 

40. The Story of Hhfngwa ; 

This story is related to leach Htima t „ 1* a 
renouncer, a great doer and a great enjoycr. 

Once Mhrngls'a went to the Maha-mera to see Lord 

: ” av “« b ° w,ed down t« him. Im asked for advi 

he god advised him to be a great remumcer. a great' 

* ^ thc — 
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41, The Story of Ikjvilku : 

Tins story contains die philosophy which Maim is 
sjiid to have taught to Iksvuku. 

Them was a great king, IksvSku, an ancestor of 
Rani a. Once he logins to think of Lite unreality of 
worldly things and becomes inquisitive to know the 
Truth, He goes to Manu in the Brahmadaka and learns 
from him the origin, stay and decay of the universe, 
the cause of bondage and freedom, the stages of Self- 
realisation, the nature of the ego and the Maya and 
the ehanicterisLics of the living liberated beings* 

42. The Story of a Hunter and a Sage: 

This story describes the nature of the 'Tttriya 
state, i.e,, the state of consciousness free from the 

experiences of waking, dream, and deep-sleep states. 

A hunter pursued a deer which outran him and 

passed beyond his vision. On his way he saw a sage 
sitting in meditation* Being asked as to which direction 
the deer took, the Mum replies that he, being above 

all the states of relative experience, does not care to 

know any tiling ; and therefore, does not know which 
way the deer went* 

The Stories of the Second Part of the Sixth 

FftAKAttAtyA 

43 The Story of a Vidyd-dhara ; 

This story explains how the study of the spiritual 
Mantras can fructify only in those who have control 

over their senses. 

Vasistha once asked Bhutfunrfa. whether he knew any 
individual, who could not attain Self-knowledge in spite 
of having lived tong, Bhutfiiotja told him that there was 

a y, dya-dharix, who could not realise the Self in spite 

of his having lived for four Kailas Having acquired 
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in him Slide discrimination, the VtdyS-dhara came to 
him [Bhutfutaja) .md said that ins passions ami senses 
were his stumbling blocks, Bhusfn^a taught him the 
way to control them and consequently he realised the Sell. 

44 . The Story of tndra: 

This story illustrates the possibility of the existence 
of a whole world -e xperietice within an atom. 

Once Indra, the king of the gods, is defeated by 
the demons. To save his life, he shortens his size and 
enters a sun’s ray. There he imagines a world and 
rules over it. After his death his descendants rule there. 
Qde of his descendants realises Cosmic Consciousness and 
comes to know ul this fact. 

45. The Story of Mahki : 

This story illustrates the possibility of Sell - realisation 
through the teachings of another, provided the mind 
already prepared lo imlnbe them. 

Once Vasistha, when coming to officiate as a priest 
in the sacrifice to be performed by Ajrt , meets ,i 
Brahma tut named Maiiki on tin way. The traveller 
begins to talk of the evils of the world. Vasisdia 
teaches him the science of the Self* Hearing him, the 
Bnihmana becomes liberated, because he was already 
ripe for it. 

46. The Story of the Mind Compared to a Deer ' 

In this story the mind is compared to a wandering 
deer. The deer is running hcie and there in a barren 
kind finding no rest* untd he finds the shade of a tree. 
The shade oi the tree, in the case of the mind, 
is BamOdhi, 

47. The Story of a Block of Slone, 

Tins is one of the most interesting stories, li illus- 
trates die possibility of a whole universe, with its cosmic 
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gods ami other beings, to be imagined (created) within 
a point in space* 

Once Vasistha himself wanted to modi me in a 
solitary place* Finding disturbances everywhere, even in 
the etheriat plane, he retires to the Smyii plane. There* 
he imagines a lull in which he sits in B&jH&dht and 
experiences and wanders through innumerable worlds* OUC 
existing within the other. Waking up from the samadht 
state hr hears a sweet and melodious song and. through 
his Akma*dltarapa* concentration and fixity of mind on 
the plane of Ether (which is the medium of sound), 
he finds out the source of the sweet song to Ik.* a 
beauiiful young woman* whff* when requested, tells turn 
that in a comer of the world imagined by him there 
is a mountain. Within a point of a stone oi that 
mountain, she and her husband are living* The} both 
stand in need of Self-knowledge for which she seeks 
Vastrtha’s help. The latter, becoming curious, accompanies 
her and actually finds her husband there. Having acquired 
self ’know ted go the husband sits in ntr-vikaipa satmtdht 
and thereby the world of his surh&olfrfl collapses. This 
is seen even hy Yasistha through bis Dharana* Returning 
therefrom* Vaaistha comes back to his but, but limb 
that his body in the hut is occupied by a Suidha. 
\ asistha withdraws the force of hi* aamkalpa and 
his body collapses whereupon the Stddha talk down 
tu the e ar th Vasistha explains the matter to him, and 
boLh go to the Siddha-bla and live there. 

■IS, The Story of V* paged: 

Tins story is also one of the most interesting 

ones. Lt illustrates the creative power of thought and 
the effort of desire on One’s trans migratory career* 

There lived a king named Vipas/cit at Tatatniti m 
Jambu-dvtpa. Once he is attacked by enemies from all 
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directions. W ishing to multiply his body to cope with 
all the four invasions he performs a sacrifice in which 
he offers his own flesh to the flames of the sacrificial 
hre and becomes four Vipaefcitft. They put the enemies 
to flight and set out for world -con quest m JJ dire i; 
tions. They go far and wide, live in different countries, 
die there and experience different scries of transmigra- 
tions, One of them is said to be present in the body 
of a deer in the zoological museum of king Das J aratha 
at the time <'f Vasi^ha's discourse to Rama. Kama, 
hearing this, becomes very curious and asks the doer 
to be brought in the assembly* To show the truth 
of the story- Vasistha* by the power of his thought, 
makes him take the human form and names him 
Bhasa. BhSsa, now, describes his experiences in the 
assembly. 

■Pi The Story of the Vata-dhantt Princes : 

This story illustrates the endlessness <if the world* 

There was a country named Vata-dhana Ora of 
its kings had three sons. They desired to see the 
end of the universe and started on a tour. No less 
than 17 lacs of years have passed, yet they are still 
wandering, as there is no end to the universe, 

50. The Story of a Corpse : 

This story illustrates the fact that every individual 
is also the Cosmic Deity of his universe. 

Once there was a hunter. He teased a Mont who 
cursed him to become a mosquito, Having lived 
as a mosquito, he becomes a deer and then* a Hunter 
again. Being advised to give up bis wrong-doings anti 
lu acquire Self-knowledge, he undergoes penance, return* 
back to the Sfnni and asks him, how the internal 
imagination takes the form of an external world* The 
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Mutu relates hn own experience thus ? Once he saw 
;t man sleeping and, moved by cariosity, entered 
the sloping mail’s dream-world through the power of 
Uhtiratm and saw a world there. Forgetting his original 
form, he lived there for 100 years until he was remind- 
ed of it by a Muni Coming out he found all that 
experience a moment s wort. The hunter doe?* not under* 
stand the truth of this story. He undergoes penance and 
gets the boon of having a fxjdy as big as a Brahrm^da. 
Left by his soul, it tails Upon another Brahmil\ida 
and is observed by Vi pasted of a former (48 th) story. 
Then he becomes a king, Sindhu, the enemy of Vitfel* 
raiha of the story of Lila (5th), and ultimately realises 
Ninapa through the teachings of his ministers. 

5L The Story of a Block of Stone : 

In this story a detailed comparison of the Brahman y 
wfth a huge stone is attempted. As a piece of stone 
has within it, in potential form, all the statues that can 
t>e ijossibly made out of it, so is the Brahm&n, the 
source and the stay of the whole universe 

52. TV;*: Story of the Brahnimdn : 

In this story Vasistha relates what he heard from 
Brahma about the origin of the universe. 

53. The Story of the Sons of hut it : 

This story is a repetition of the story No, 7, nar* 
rated in Prafarctvu UL 

54. The Story of -r Tupa&a - 

This illustrates the possibility of tin multiplication 
of worlds by the power of thought and desire and the 
coordination of the various conflicting desires of differ* 
ent people with regard to the same object or per&un. 
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In a country there are eight brothers. Every one 
of them wishes lo he an emperor of the seven coiui- 
nenis aud tO that died undergoes penance. All of them 
get boons to the effect that their desires will be fulfilled 
it the same time. Their wives, in their own turn, get 
boons to die effect that the souls of their husbands wilt 
not go oat of their rooms after their death. All this 
comes to the notice of a traveller. Kunda-danta, who *s 
at a loss to understand how these sell -conflicting desires 
can lie fulfilled at the same time, He ii 1 u> go 

to Ayodhy.i to understand the mystery. There he feiat£ii 
the Story to I*3ma-candra t who brings Kunda-daim to 
the assembly and gets his doubts removed by Vasistlia. 

55, The story of a Wood -cutter 

This Iasi story points out thaL, though the teacher 
.tin] the SttMnix are not the direct cause of Self-realisa- 
tion. yet they, ii constantly resorted to, sornetiines, luring 
a man io the direct realisation of the truth. 

There was a very poor wood-cutter. He used to 
go to a forest in search of wood every day and sup- 
ported himself and his family on what he could get by 
selling the wood thus collected. As a result of his 
constant effort in searching for- wood m the forest, he 
one day happened to find a desire-fulfilling gem ( Philo* 
sopher^s stone). The gem made him rich and happy. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA AND THE 

YOOA- V ASf$THA 

Is chapters 52—58 of the first half of the Nirvana 
Rrakararei (Via) of the YtgtM&tHfka, which constitute 
the AfjuttQpfikbydtta (the story of Arjuna,)* \ rtsistha is 
represented os teaching to RSrna-candra what Krspn 
mutd (in the future tense) teach Arjuna on the battle- 
field of the MahabhUrata war which, Vasistha says, 
would take place long after. All these chapter comprise 
254 verses >>f the Yoga-vtt&iqthd. The philosophy ex- 
pounded therein is m full harmony with the philosophy 
of Vasistha and differ* much from the philosophy of 
the current Bhagavad-gitti, The verbs used in these 
chapters are throughout in the futuHr tense (eg** will 
teach, will happen, etc.)* 

It is very strange that, out of the seven hundred 
verses of the Bhagavad-gUa, only twenty*sevcn are wholly 
or partially identical with the verses distributed over these 
chapters m the Hothtog more is common 

between lilt BJtagavad-gM and the Yoza vasnjtha. To 
what Ibis is due it is very difficult to surmise, The 
orthodox reader will probably hold that, as V asisjiin 
him&elf says, the actual teaching of the Bhagavadgitif 
occurred long after V as i si ha. had taught his doctrines to 
Rama candra and that Vusts*ha could have known what 
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Krspa would Coach to Arjuna only through his power 
of pre-cognition and so only in a general way* Had 
the Bhagavad-giU j been already in existence, Vasistha 

would have repeated much more of it in his teachings. 
It is very difficult to accept this view, so king as we 
lind that the philosophy of the Bkagavad -^1/3 is not 
on the whole identically the same as taught in these 
chapters of the Yoga-vmnqtha. ll is the philosophy of 
the Yogti-viisi$tka t that Krsna is made to touch in the 

chapters concerned and hot that which is presented in 

the Bhagava d-g Ifix, The verses selected from the Bha- 
ga\mi*glta are only those which can easily fit in with 
(lie philosophy of \ asistha. It may also be possible 

that the Bhagavad-gm current ai the time of the 


composition of the 
different one* 

Yoga-vdsi^iha 

might have been 

The following 

tabic gives 

the 

verses common 

tween the Bhagauid gif a and 

i he 

Yoga- vast ha . 

The Bkagavad-gitiJ 

T he yoga- til# h a 

Ik a 

Via. 

55. 

1 4, 

Ik 14* 

Via. 

54* 

##* 

II. 16. 

Via. 

55. 

12, 

II- 17* 

Via. 

55. 

13, 

Ik 17, 18. 

Via. 

53. 

2, 

Ik 19. 

Via. 

52. 

37* 

ik 20 * 

Via. 

52. 

26, 

Ik 47/2 — *48/1. 

Via. 

54* 

26. 

Ik 48/1. 

Via. 

53. 

16 / 1 . 

H. 70. 

VI a. 

54. 

38, 

Ilk fk 

VI a. 

54, 

36. 

ni. 7. 

Via. 

54* 

37, 

Ilk 27/2* 

Via. 

53, 

5/2. (significant 


Change in the first half*) 
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The Shagavad -gitU The ^ Oga -VtXStQl ha 


IV, 18. 

Vltf. 

54. 

25. 

IV. 20 

Vlfl. 

54. 

33, 

V. il. 

Vltf. 

53. 

9. 

vi. 2a 

VI*. 

53. 

43. (with 
change). 

VI. 29/1. 

VI II. 

53, 

60/1. 

VIII, I, 

Via , 

58. 

1. 

IX. 27. 

Via. 

54. 

22, 

IX. 34. 

Via, 

53. 

34. 

X. 1, 

VIrl. 

54, 

t. 

XV. 5. 

VI a. 

53. 

66. 

XV. 9. 

Via. 

55, 

2h 

XVIL 4/1. 

VI a. 

55. 

18/1. 
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CHAPTER I 


CO NSC lO US NESS OF SUFFERING 

It lias been customary in India U> point out at the 
commcnccmunl of a philosophical work the type ot 
readers for whom it is intended, This is termed 
adhikarit and is the first problem discussed at the 
beginning of almost all the Commentaries of the 
Vedanta &rdra&. To raise tins problem does not seem 
wholly unnecessary; though it may look so to the 
modern reader- It is quite evident that every 
cannot be of Interest or use to every person. Fhe same 
book that is a source of pleasure and solace to one 
may bo thrown away as trash by another. Who would, 
for example, lake the trouble of reading through the 
works of Kant or Hegel* if he is not deeply interested 
in philosophy f Men of devotional fervour find in the 
Bhugavata what others cannot imagine. Men of highly 
moral temperament will shun those sensational novels 
which art very eagerly perused by ordinary people- 

Who is the person, then, for whom the Yoga* 
vnsiftha is meant? What type of readers will find 
interest in it ? Who, in other words, 1% the fit recipient 
of the philosophy expounded in It - BhagavZr I)!is, in 
his Prefatory Note to his recently published Mystic 
Experiences, writes about the V ogG-v<Zsi$tha : The M>ing 
about it among the VedTintins is, that it is a work of 
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siddhavastkit, Le., for a philosopher-yog in, who, having 
mastered the theory, is passing on to the practice ol 
it ; while the other wcU*known works, even the Gita* the 
Lf>an trails and the Brahma-stifras* are works os the 
sadh<mnv< xstha, ic., for those who are yet trying to 
master the theory." Such, however, h not the view of 
the author of the work himself. He Bays : " He has a 
right Uuthiknru) to study this work, who has become 
aware of his bondage, and long*, to be free ; and he 
who vs no longer in utter ignorance (about the nature 
of the world and the Self), but has not yet attained 
the (fulll knowledge." (I, 2 t 2.) ] This, in other words, 
means that the philosophy of Vasistha is meant for 
those on whom the reflective consciousness has dawn- 
ed and has revealed that dark aspect of life which is 
called bondage, evil, or suffering, in different systems of 
thought. 

The author of the Yoga-vdstMa has very nicely 
depicted the mentality of such people in the first 
praltarana of the work, viz., the Vamlgya-prakitrana 
The character and reflections of Ratna art eminently 
of this type. The questions put by Rffima to his 
teacher arc those of all such people. it will not, 
therefore, be out of place here to note how Rama felt, 
what he thought and to what extent he aspired to 
know the secret of escaping the sufferings of life* 
Rama* the eldest of the young sons of Datfa-rath-i , the 
ancient king of Ayodhya, begins to relleci on the prob- 
lems of life and discover the reign of suffering, decay 
and death everywhere, like the Sakya prince, Gautama, 
of later times. Finding every thing ami every state of 
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existence unsatisfactory, he becomes indifferent, restless 
and morose. His mental unrest finds expression in his 
conduct : and his attendants, not understanding the 
reason lor the change in his behaviour, become vecy. 
anximis about him and report the matter to the kmp 
in the following manner : Your gracious Majesty ! We 
are observing a serious change in the life of Kama 
these days. ** He has become tin mindful of his daily 
duties, which he does, or does not, pet form with a 
gloomy countenance, when repeatedly besought by us. 
(1, lOp 10.) He is averse to bath, worship, distribution 
of alms, and even to his meals, which he takes without 
relish, when often requested by us, (L 10, lb) He no 

more likes to be rocked in swings by young maidens 
of the harem, (1, 10, 12.) Ornaments, however pre* 
stems* please him m longer. (I, 10, 130 He is not 

happy, even while sitting in fragrant bovvers, with beauty 
dancing all around him, (1* 10, 14*) He becomes dis* 
pleased with, and looks with tearful eyes on, everything 
sweet, degant and pleasing, (1, 10, 15.) He takes delight 
in lonely places, remote comers, forests and river-*: ides. 
(I, 10, 21*) He is becoming weaker, paler and more 

and more indifferent, as days pass on. (Ip 10, 2/.) 
Knowing nothing an- to what we should do, vve have 

approached you." (1, 10, 41.) 1 
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Having heard the above report, the king becomes 
very anxious and immediately sends for Rama, in the 
presence of Yasistha, his family-priest. The latter asks 
Rama, why he looked so unhappy. Thinking that Vaiigha 
might throw light on his difficulties, Rama gives expression 
to his pessimistic views of life. He thinks, in the same 
way as Gautama (Buddha) and Schopenhauer have also 
thought, that there is reign of misery and suffering 
everywhere in the world, for sickness, sorrow and death 
are constant companions of all worldly creatures, " What 
happiness can there be in this world, where every one 
.s born to die? (I, 12, 7.) Everything comes into existence 
only to pass away. There is no stability in our achieve- 
ments (I, 12, 8.) Mow tantalizing arc the pleasures of 
rosperity is misery (in another form); pleasures 
are harbingers of pain; and life is meant only for 
death. (V I b % 93, 73.) 1 All creatures are steeped in dark 
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ignorance. “ How deep is our ignorance ! Although sold 
to none, we act as if we are bound and sold slaves. 
Knowing the vanity of the affairs of life, we continue 
to be whole-heartedly engaged in them like iools. 
(I, 12, 12.) Even knowing well that there cannot be 

real and lasting joy in our life, we foolishly stick to 
the hope of having it.” (I, 12. 13.) 1 People spend their 
life in amassing wealth ; but wealth is not a desirable 
thing. “ The accumulation of wealth does not make us 

happy, but miserable, on the other hand. It hides within 
it the possibility of our ruin, like a poisonous creeper. 
(I f 13, 10.) It is very pleasant from a distance and so 
captivates our imagination. Hut in obtaining it one has 
to resort to undesirable means. It does not, when 
obtained, last long.” (I, 13, 22.)’ Life is hopelessly 

unstable. “It is evanescent as autumnal clouds, as the 
light of an oil-less lamp, and as die ripples on the 
surface of water. (1, 14, 6.) It is a worthless thing; it 
is meant for death only. There is nothing stable, good 
or desirable in it, although on the surface it appears to 
be stable and pleasant, (I, 14, 23.) It is being gradually 
eaten away by the rat of Time which is ceaselessly 
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busy with its work.” (I, 14, 16.) 1 Our mind finds no 
rest anywhere. # * Like a caged lion, it is always restless. 
(1, 16, 10.) It falls to objects as passionately as a 

bird to its prey, but it gets very soon disgusted with 
them, as a baby with his toys.” (I, 16, 22.)* There is 
no ultimate satisfaction of desire. " Desire is as fickle 
as a monkey. It is never satisfied with the object 
which is already in hand, hut jumps to other unattained 
ones. The more it is satisfied, the more intense it grows. 
(I, 17, 29.) Desire is as dangerous as a venomous 

seqjent, which, although very appealing to the touch, 
stings fatally, when even slightly touched. (1, 17, 17.) 
Of all the evils of the world, desire is the most painful. 
It yokes to trouble even the most guarded people. 
(I, 17, 32.) The fire of desire bums our hearts so in- 
tensely that even nectar will not give us relief." 
(I. 17, 11.)* 
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There is nothing good in the body, continues 

K3ma-candra. All stages of its growth, vis., boyhood, 

youth and old age, arc characterized by defects peculiar 
to themselves. “There is nothing desirable in the taxis, 
it is an abode of disease, a receptacle of all kinds of 
agonies and subject to wrinkles. (I, 18, 34.) What 

beauty can there be in the body which is made of 
flesh and blood and which is frail in its nature? (I, 
18, 38.) Fie on them ! who are intoxicated with the 
love of the world and put reliance on the stability' 

of the body.'* (1, 18, 52.) 1 14 Childhood is characterized 
bv weakness, cravings, incapability to speak, lack of 
knowledge, longings for unattainable things, fickleness of 
the mind and helplessness. (I, 19, 2.) What delight should 
we have in that undesirable portion of our life called youth, 
which comes like a flash of lightning, soon to be inevit- 
ably followed by the thunder-claps of the agonies of old 

age? (I, 20, 8.) Youth is pleasing only for a short time at 
its commencement, but it soon turns into an evil, like 
the company of a harlot. (1, 20, 13.) The mind, 
however wide, clear and pure it may be, gets polluted 
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in youth like a river in the rainy season. M (1, 20. 18.) 1 
In youth man liecomes fondly attached to the physical 
beauty of the other sex. But, “ what beauty is there 
in the body of a woman which is simply a doll of 
flesh, blood, bone, etc. ? (I, 21, 1.) Women appear charm- 
ing only for some time and only to an unrellective 
mind. In reality there is no beauty in their body; it 
is due to uur ignurance. (I, 21, 8.) This false and illusory 
beauty binds a man as strongly as a spell binds a 
snake . . (1, 21, 2 1.) 1 Bitterness of pain and suffer- 

ing is the consequence of all worldly and sensual 
enjoyments. “ The sensual enjoyments of life, which are 
flickering like the wings of a bee, arc pleasant at their 
commencement only and turn bitter and unbearable at 
the end. I do not find any delight in them for fear 
of disease, decay and death.*' (I, 21, 36 . )* Old age is 
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the worst, but an inevitable thing in life. " The poor 
nil ul youth is soon eaten away by the proud cat of 
old age, which takes delight in consuming the flesh nf 
ttu body. (1, 22, 25.) Old age Spares mine. It overcomes 
even those heroes who never knew defeat in battle and 
catches hold of even those who may hide themselves 
in caves. (1, 22, 31.) It destroys the body as effectively 
as the falling snow destroys a lotus, as a gust of 
wind destroys an autumnal cloud. (L 22, 2.) What is 
the good of living a life which is ever under the 
ivulijecliort of old ago and death ? ■’ (l, 22, 38,)' Death 
reigns supreme everywhere. " There is nothing in the 
world which death does not devour. (I* 23, 4<) Of what 
value is the body, the pleasures, the wealth and the 
kingdom we may have, when, early or late, death 
shall put an end to all? (I, 18, 37) The cruel hand of 
death is sure to remove everything* It only allows 
creatures to ripe for its own use, as it were.' 1 (I, 2f>, 6.) s 
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Everything is transitory- (L 28, 1.) “Childhood, youth, 
body and riches, all arc unstable. They unceasingly 
pass from one condition to another, like the waves of 
the ocean. (1. 28, 10.) Life is as unstable as the flame 
of a lamp placed in open air and the splendour of all 
objects is as momentary as the flash of lightning. (1, 
28, 11.) We never find ourselves to be the same as in 
the previous moment. (1, 28, 32.) Our bodies change 
every moment ; they quickly pass through the states of 
childhood, youth, old age and death. (I, 28, 37.) The 
mind also quickly changes from one state to another 
like an actor. It iS now pleased, now annoyed, and 
now quiet. (I, 28, 38.) The Creator of the world seems 
to be like a playful child who quickly changes his toys, 
having soon become disgusted with them.” (1, 28, 39.) 1 

All things of the world have an undesirable aspect. 
We find that “ Life is fast fleeting ; death is awfully 
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cruel; youth 16 extremely evanescent! (I, 26, 9.) Every- 
thing is under the sway of death and decay ; all re- 

lations are chains of bondage; enjoyments are our fatal 
diseases; and desires are tantalizing mirages. (1, 26, 10.) 
Our senses are our enemies. What is believed to be 

true is soon discovered to be otherwise. (I, 26, 11.) All 
beings are mixed with non-being. All thinking is egois- 
tic. (1, 26, 14.) All things come into existence only to 
disappear. Desires are chains that bind us to the world. 
All creatures arc, as it were, being carried away, but 
none knows where. (I, 26, 22.) All human beings are 

self-deluded to be entrapped into the snares of desires 
and thereby to be afflicted with the troubles of birth 
and death. (I, 26, 41.) The indiscriminate creatures of 
the world come and go away, leaving room for others 
like the old leaves of trees. (1, 27, IB.) Sons, wives, 
riches, etc., are considered to be the elixir of life, but 
none of them can be of any ultimate good to us. 

They arc no better than the temporary soothing sensa- 
tions, during a prolonged swoon due to a doze oi 
poison." (I, 27, 13.)’ All things are defective, transitory, 
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and so unsatisfactory* Man, on the other hand* aspires 
for perfection, perpetual joy and changeless ness, He is 
therefore dissatisfied and hence miserable. What direc- 
tion T \ says Kama, u is there, from which cries of suffering 
are not heard"? (1, 27, 31.) 1 R^ma found nothing good, 
beautiful or true in this world. He leek life to be 
Full of misery, pain and suffering. El is not the possibility 
of the physical pains alone that made; him so unhappy, 
but also the more unbearable pains of unfulfilled desires 
and ambitions and of finding the world falling short of 
the ideal state of goodness, beauty and truth, M 1 can *\ 
says be, '* bear to be sawed alive ! But the pain iccru* 
mg from worldly desires and ambitions, and from the 
ways of the world is utterly unbearable,' ' (I, 29, I7f 3 

Rama's vision of life may be well compared with 
thaL of Schopenhauer who says t " Everything in life 
shows that earthly happiness is destined to Ik: frustrated 
and recognised as un illusion . . . Life presents itself 
as a continuous deception in small tilings as in great 
, . The enchantment of distance shows paradises 

which vanish like optical illusions, whan we have allowed 
ourselves to be mocked by them. Life with us hourly, 
daily, weekly, yearly, little, great and greater misfortunes, 
with its deluded hope* and its accidents destroying all 
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our calculations, bears so distinctly the impression ol 
something with which *e must become disgusted. that 
it is hard to conceive how on* has beeti able to mistake 
this and allow oneself to he jjercuaded that life is there 
in order to be. thankfully enjoyed and that man exists 
in order to be happy. Kather that continual illusion 
and disillusion and also the nature of life throughout 
presents itself to us as intended and calculated to 
awaken the conviction that nothing at all is worth our 
striving, our efforts and struggles ; that all good things 
are vanity, the world in all its ends bankrupt ; and life 
a business which does not cover expenses. {The 
World ns WUl and Idea. VoL III* 3S2f.) 

Having thus given vem to his pessimistic vision of 
life, which was based on his observation and reflection, 
Rama now enquires of Vasistha ; Is there any better 
state of existence, which may bo free from suffering, 
ignorance and grief and be full of unconditional good? 
(l f 30, 11.) What is the most properly desirable end 
oi life? How should one live in this inconsistent world? 
U. 30, 20.) What is the spell by which the disease of 
worldliness — the source of all kinds of suffering ca n be 
cured? (1. 30, 24d How can one attain unchanging and 
perpetual joy within oneself? (I, 30, 25.) What is the 
method, what is the way, what is the science, and what 
is the an of saving this life from undesirable occurren- 
ces? {!, 31, 6.) In what way should a man live in this 
world, so that he may not lx? bound in it? (I, 30, 17.) 
How is it possible to enjoy this world, without, however, 
remaining in ignorance? (1, 3b 8.) How arc those who 
live in this world to be saved from the pains conse- 
quent upon likes and dislikes, prosperity and pleasures? 
U, 31, 12,) Let me know, Sir, the best possible secret 
of becoming free from the sufferings of ldo; whether it 
16 
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be by oneself engaging tn the activities of life or with* 
drawing from them," (I, 31, 17.)* 

Kama spoke thus from the very bottom of his 
heart. He felt his bondage very keenly and was ex- 
tremely eager to get rid of it and to be free from the 
sufferings of life. This h evident from his concluding 
sentences, which illustrate the degree of mumuA^utU 
(desire to be free) one must have, before one can be 
free. 11 ts inquisitiveness reminds us of that of the boy 
Naciketas in the Kti{hofiam$ifd. He says in the end : 

It there is no such secret in existence, or should there 
be one and nobody lets me know of it (J r 31 T 20), or, 
jf i myself do not acquire peace through my own 
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attempts, I wilt give up mU other activities and will be* 
come free from the ego even, (l, 31, 21.) 1 will not eat, 

drink, or dress. (1, 31, 22.) I wtU nm engage mysdf in 
m work, l will not desire anything else than giving 
up the body, (l, 31, 2X) Having given up everything, 
l will give up tills Ixjdy as well," (1, Mr 26.) 1 

Yasistha was glad to find in Rama a true disciple 
whose mind was ripe for receiving ins philosophy. 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE CAUSE AND REMEDY OF SUFFERING 

There cannot be any denying the fact that there is 
suffering in life. There is evil and there is misery in 

this world. Recognition of this fact is the first of the 

four noble truths of Buddhism. Vasistha, therefore, 
agrees with Rama that life, as it is lived by the ordinary • 
man, is full of misery and troubles. The cause of 
suffering, he points out like the Buddha, is desire 

(vdsand, tfsnu t ruga). “ The desire for worldly objects ", 
says Vasistha with all the emphasis at his command, 

" is the most dangerous enemy. It stings one like a 

venomous serpent ; cuts like a sword ; pierces like a 

lance; binds like a rope; bums like fire; blinds like a 
dark nigfit ; and grinds down its helpless victim like a 
heavy stone. It destroys his wisdom, upsets the balance 
of his mind, and throws him into the deep and dark 
well of infatuation. (II, 12, 14.) It causes him to suffer 
the pangs of helL” (II, 12, 15.)* 
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But why do we at all desire worldly objects, when desire 
makes us miserable? It is due to ignorance. We do not 
know the true nature of ourselves and the objects and 
of their relation to us and so we have a wrong attitude 
towards them. “ The worst of all evils is ignorance. 
(Via, 88, 27.) There is no end to the sufferings of the 
ignorant. (Via, 6, 35.) The river of the worldly life flows 
on account of the follies of the ignorant.” (Via. 6, 33.) 1 

So the best and the only effective remedy of the 
sufferings of life is the removal of ignorance, which is 

the same as the attainment of wisdom {jriana). ” The 
poison of worldly life, from which all troubles proceed, 
affects only the ignorant. Effort, therefore, should be 
made to root it out. (II, 11, 69.) Sorrows do not 

approach the wise man, who has come to know what 
ought to be known and has a right attitude towards 

all things. (II, 11, 41.) Wisdom is the only way to 
cross over the ocean of the world. Penances, offerings, 
pilgrimage, etc., are of no avail. (II, 10, 22.) The 
state of Nirvana, the Supreme Bliss, having attained 

which one no more experiences birth and death, is 
realized by wisdom alone.” (II, 10, 21 . Y 
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Wisdom really consists in knowing and realizing the 
true nature of the Sell, by knowing which correctly we 
^hail know everything else. “ The knowledge of the Self 
is the real knowledge; all other kinds of knowledge are 
mere semblance of knowledge, as they do not attempt 
to find out the essence of reality which is the Self. 
(V 16, 21, 7.) One may rule over the whole world, yet 
he cannot attain peace unless he knows the Self. (IV. 
57. 34.) The root of all suffering is cut off by the 
vision of the Self. (V r 75, 46.) Ignorance of the Self 
is the source of all troubles, and the knowledge of It 
is that of un decaying bliss and peace/* (V, 5/. 25 . ) J 
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CHAPTER HI 


EFFORT VERS VS DESTINY 

Sku-kxOwlEDoe, which has, been painted out as the 
ultimate remedy for oil sufferings of life, cannot be 
acquired by one who does not make effort, but merely 
depends upon fate or ddStiny to bring about ln$ desired 
object, A large number of people believe in the agency 
ot fate as making them fortunate or miserable and 
shirk their own responsibility for their being so* with 
tiie result that they go from bad to worse in the scale 
of life* Such people can neither achieve any remarkable 
success m the world* nor can they attain wisdom. This 
belief m the agency of some other unknown thing than 
our own selves in moulding our career* is responsible 
for numberless failures in the world. Vasi£fha, therefore* 
very strongly repudiates this view t at the very beginning 
tit his teachings to Rama, He is a staunch believer 
in the efficacy of effort and action in changing our 
condition* Ho thinks that every individual is wholly 
responsible for what he is. He believes in complete 
self determination ami the strength of every, individual 
to overcome his miserable plight or to achieve anything 
he wants either in the realm -of the world or in the 
kingdom of heaven. Fate, lor Him, is not a reality 
other than die results of our own previous actions* 
which every person is bound to have, but w at the 
same time quite free and strong enough to modify by 
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his present efforts. The following is a systematically 
arranged summary of Ins views on the subject : 

" There is no other way to bring about the end 
of all misery than, one's own effort {fitiriiQa-yiiir.ii) r 
(Ill T 6, 14,) There is hardly anything in existence 

which is not attainable through right and earnest effort 
(111, 92, 3.) Everything is always and fully attainable 

by proper effort (II, 4, 8J If any body aspires fdr 
anything and proceeds to attempt to achieve it, he shall 
have it p provided that he does not retrace his steps 

back on his way. (II, 4, 12.) It is through self-effort 

alone that Hrhaspait has become the priest of the 

gods and S'ukra of the demons (ll t 7, 7); Vtfpn has 
established his victory over the demons, has established 
order in the world, through his effort only and not by 
depending on anything like fate. {ll t 7, 31.) In the 
world quite a number of persons have risen front a 

very low condition of misery' and poverty to positions 

oi fortune fit to be compared to that of Indra. (II, 5 t 
2?,) Through effort alone the wise always come out of 
dangerous situations, and not through the absurd belief 
In destiny. (II, 7 , IS.) One gets only what he has 

striven for $ nothing is ever achieved by sitting idly. 
(][, 7, 19.) Every one is his own friend or enemy ; 

if one does not save himself, there is no other to save 
him. (V 14, 162, 18.) It is our own efforts that bring 
victory over our undesirable condition without faUI, (in, 
92, 19.) One should, therefore, learn to be active along 
the right direction," (HI, 92, 2S,) 1 
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"He is a great fexjt undoubtedly, who relies on 
fate, or believes that God will throw him capriciously 
m hell tit heaven* (II, 6, 27,) He who believes, that 
there is some other agency, which is compelling him to 
think evil thoughts and to do undesirable acts, and so, 
gives up his own effort, which is so palpable, is a very 
wretched man, whose company should always be avoided, 
[11, b t 29.) There is none among the brave, the sue* 
ccssful, the learned and the wise, who ever wails tor 
destiny* (II, 8, 17,) They who always depend on bite, 
lose all iheir merit, wealth and enjoyments. They are, 
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in fact* their own enemies, (II, 7 t 3.) The fools who 
believe that everything is in the hands of destiny’ are 
utterly ruined.' 1 (11 1 5, 29.) 1 

" There does not exist anything like fate or ilvstinv 
I Hi anti H* 8, 13)- Ii is absolutely unreal. 

(M, %, 11,) The hypothesis of fate is unwarranted, for 
everywhere we see tha| activity alone brings about results, 
and where activity is absent, as in the case of a 
corpse, iii j agency of fate is ever observed to produce 
anything. (1I T S T B.) Fate does nut do anything; it 
exists only in sits agination. (II, 9* 3.) Fools alone 

imagine the existence of fate and are ruined by their 
imagination. (II, 8, 16*) Apsirt from being a consolatory 
contrivance, destiny has no reality of its own*" (II, 8, 15j 4 
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« Destiny is nothing but what inevitably happens 
as the good or bad result of our efforts already put 
forth. (II, 9, 4.) The attainment of the fruits of 

our labours is destined and so it is termed destiny. 
(II. 9, 5.) If anything is sure to happen as a result of 
one’s efforts, it is said to be destined. (11,9,6.) Actions 
previously done with will and determination and now 
ready to fructify are our destiny. (11.9, 16.) Expressions, 
such as ’It shall be so* and 'It is thus determined,' 
in cases where the results of our efforts are com- 
pletely and surely predictable, have given rise to the 
conception of destiny. (11. 8, 2.) Ignorant people have, 
on the basis of such expressions, come to believe m 
the reality of fate as a self-subsisting entity, in the 
same way as one perceives a snake in a rope where 
there is none. (II, 8, 3.) The real fact is that there 
is no other dcstinv than our own past efforts, fructifying 
now in good or bad results. (II, 6, 4.) Our (previous) 
actions alone constitute our destiny. (II. 6. 35.) As one 
endeavours, so he achieves." (II. 6, 2 .)» Compare what 
Kingsland says of destiny: "Destiny is amply the 
limitation imposed by an already exercised reedom of 
choice, or what is commonly called free-will. (Kings- 
land : Rational Mysticism , p. 353.) 
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This being the true moaning of destiny, 11 It 
i can be overcome by onr present efforts Si* easily as a 
child by a grown up mnm (II, b, 4.) The efforts 
already made in some direction (now our destiny) and 
the efforts now being made in a contrary direction oppose 
each other like two contesting rams ; and those which 
are stronger will surely vanquish the others. (II, 6, 10.) 
Juat as the wrong acts of yesterday can be rectified to- 
day, so the present efforts can rectify the previous ones, 
(V 16, 157, 29.) It is the stronger of the two— the 
past and the present efforts— which subdue the result 
of the other. In either case, however, it is our own 
effort that succeeds. Ill, 6, 18.) Further. iL is quite 

evident, that of the two— the past and die present 
—the present effort can be stronger and can succeed 
against the other, as a youth can defeat a child." 
(11. 0, 19) 1 For, the past has been what it is hut the 
future is sit 11 undetermined. 
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** One should, therefore* set la overcome hi^ un- 
desirable destiny by having recourse to greater effort 
with unflinching and strong determination. (II, % ( J.)‘ 
The idea, dot our past acts prompt us to tint lesira Me 
L-nds, should be suppressed and rooted out, for in no 

cm- cun past actions have greater force than the 
present one s. (II, i, 10.) Every one should exert om- 
self to the extent of completely eradicating the evil 
effects of one’s previous acts, (II, 5, lb) There is 
hardly any doubt that the evils, which are the legacy 

of the past, can be absolutely destroyed by efforts tn 

the living present/' (Il f 5, 12.)* 

One must also remember that all efforts are dot 
productive of a particular result. There arc some, which 
^re most appropriate for the purpose and others, 

which arc not so. It will be a mere waste of energy 

m d its dissipation in wrong directions, if wrong efforts 
- irc made. One should, therefore* first know the scientific 
{Sustrita) method of attaining the object (f t his desire, 
before he proceeds to make effort to attain it. Efforts 
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may lie scientific ( S'astnta ) and unscientific ( Uc-chmtra ). 
The former tend to bring about the desirable results, 
the latter, evil ones. (II, 5, 4.) One should have re- 
course only to proper efforts.” (II, 6, 24.)* 
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CHAPTER IV 


PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
ASPIRANT AFTER SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

Self-knowledge — the remedy of all suffering, evil and 
bondage according to Vasistha — dawns upon that mind 
alone, which has been prepared for it- It requires a 
peculiar temperament and training, which have to be 
acquired and undergone before the vision of the Self 
dawns. Unless he is already prepared, intellectually and 
morally for it, the teaching of a teacher in the science 
of the Self falls Hat on the pupil. “ The words of a 
teacher settle down in one’s mind, only when it is calm 
and free from craving for objects of pleasure and when 
attachment to the objects of senses is given up. (\ I<i, 
101, 10-11.) When the mind is purified by casting off 
the impurities of worldly desires, everything heard from 
the teacher is grasped very easily.” (\ Irf, 101, H.) 
Prof. Kadha-lqsnan likewise says: " To realise the 
supreme spirit a certain purifying of the mind is neces- 
sary (An Idealist View of Life % p. 334.) Unless the 
mind is set free and casts away all desire and anxiety, 
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all interest and regret, it cannot enter the world of 
pure toeing and reveal it." (Ibid., p. 1 57-) In the Yoga- 
vast spur, however, wc do not find any elaborate scheme 
t3t pn muTury requirements, such as, in later times, we 
find in the school of S r arhkam, under the name of the 
mdimna^atiiqtaya (the four requirements)— (i) Viveka 
(discrimination), (h) Vaifagya (disinterestedness), (iii) the 
Six attainments, namely, Sana r (quietness of mind), 
Duma (control over the senses), Titian {%&mr of bearing 
the extremes of heat and cold, etc.), Updraft (lacing 
above tile temptation for die enjoyment of tvoddly 
objects), Sraddhu (faith m the instructor and the Scrip- 
tuii'r), and SijutUdh tttut , and (iv) Muttiuh§ii (strong desire 
i - atta in libera don)- hut there is only a Statement 
of four preliminary qualities required by one who wants 
be free. The author calls them u tbp four gate- 
keepers of Liberation (mok$a-dv$ra~pahib) " or " the four 
methods of proceeding to attain liberation ", They sm 
not all compulsory, as the above-mentioned requirement* 
ul S'amkar.Vs school, hut optional, for it is said dial, jf 
any out Ut them is wd I -acquired, the other three will follow. 
Thus TO hnd; "There mm font method* of .eftctfiltf 
over the ocean of worldly existence, namely, Tr.mqudlity 
{****)> Come nt meat fam Company of the good 
or the wise (mdbrt^an^al and Thinking (Wert nr). (|.J- 
1 , 18.) they an- so related to one another that if 
one of them is fullv acquired, others will hnvimbly 
iUXompanj tti One should, therefore, make effort in 
acquiring any one of them thoroughly." (]j f \( h 22.)' 
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A detailed description of each one of them is given 
as follows: 

1. Tranquillity: 

“ Truth dawns by itself upon the mind of the 

tranquil, who arc equally good and friendly to all beings. 
(II, 13, 60.) Tranquillity is the most desirable state of 
existence ; through it one attains the summum bonum 
of life ; it is the harbinger of beatitude and peace. 
(II, 13, 52.) Me is said to lie tranquil, who is impartial 
to all creatures, who neither desires nor denounces any 

object and remains a master of his senses (11, 13, 73); 

whose mind is unruflled even in the midst of death, 
festivities or war (II, 13, 75); and who is not cast 
down even during unending troubles and ravages of 

time.*’ (II, 13, 79.) 1 

“ Such a person will always and everywhere be happy. 
(II, 13, 6.) Even the riches of all the three worlds 
and the prosperity of an extensive empire cannot make 
a man so happy as the possession of tranquillity. 
(11, 13, 57.) Even ghosts, cannibals, demons, enemies, 
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tiger*, serpents, etc +f cannot harm a man of tranquillity. 
(II, 13, 66,) 1 
1 i , Contentment : 

11 Wisdom never dawns upon the mind, which is 
under the control an d at the mercy of desires and 
expectations and is destitute of contentment. (II* 15, 9.} 
All kinds of prosperity wait upon the contented man. 
(II. 15, 16.) He is said to tie contented, who is not 

desirous of what he has not got, is quite unaffected 
by what he has got, and never experiences elation or 
dejection.” (I l, 15, 6.) 1 

111. The Company of the Wise (literally, the goal ) : 

” The company of the wise removes the darkness of 
the heart: leads mm to the right way, and causes the 
sun of wisdom to shine in one's mind. (11* 16, 9*) 
He who bathes in the cool and holy Ganges of riu 
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company of the wist?,, docs not stand in need of 
ptmanccs, pilgrimage, charity or sacrifices. Oh l^i 1^*) 

I V\ Thinking : 

11 Truth cannot be known without thinking. Oh H, 
52.) Thinking leads uk to the attainment of peace. 
(li f i4 t 53.) Thinking consists Ln logical investigation 
hum the problems : * What am 1?' and How has this 
world-evil come into existence 1 ' ” (II, H. 30.) 
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PART II 

METAPHYSICS 





CHAPTER 1 

THE SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
METHOD OF IMPARTING IT 

Knowledge, particularly Self-knowledge, which is the 
essence and foundation of all knowledge, has, as we 
have already seen, been said to be the ultimate cure 
of all evils and sufferings of life. But what is the 
source of knowledge ? The problem of the source of 
knowledge — the 4 Pramdpa ‘—has been a very interest- 
ing problem in Indian philosophy. Various schools 
of Indian Thought have offered different views with 

regard to the source ol knowledge. The CarvSkas, for 
example, have held that Sense-perception is the only 
source of valid knowledge. The Buddhists believe that 

Sense- percept ion alone docs not suffice, but Inference 

also is required. According to the Sarfikhya view, 
Perception, Inference and the Scripture are the three 
sources of our knowledge. The Naiyayikas hold that 

Comparison (U/xinidna) must also be admitted as one 
of the sources of knowledge, in addition to the three 
already mentioned. The Prabhakara school of MimumsST 
addB one more, namely, Presumption (Arthaputti) to the 
list of the Naiyayikas, and the Bhajta school of 
Mimarhsa makes them six by adding Non-apprehension 
(AnttpalaMhi) to the other five. The followers of S'am- 
kara have accepted all the six — Perception (Prdtyukfa), 
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Inference (Anumitna), the Scripture (Sabda), Comparison 
(Upamttna), Presumption ( Arthapatti ), and Non-appre- 
hension ( Anupalabdiu ) — as the proj>er sources of our 
knowledge. They, as also other Ved5ntins, however, 
believe that the Scripture (the Sruti ) is the only and 
the ultimate source of the knowledge of the Ulti- 
mate Reality (the Brahman). The number of Pra - 
fnutias went on increasing until it reached ten, by the 
addition of Tradition (Aitihya), Inclusion (Sathbliava), 
Gesture [Ce$ta) and Elimination (Paris'cfa), as sources 
of knowledge. 

Unfortunately, we do not find in the Kogrt-t?3si$/A<r 
any criticism of any one of the above-mentioned views. 
But we find Vasistha very emphatically asserting that 
Direct Cognition (Prafyaifa or Anubhava) is the only 
and the ultimate source of all our knowledge, Ik? it of 
an external object, the Self or God. Experience is the 
final test of all our knowledge or Miefs. He does 
not believe in any other praml tpa as the source of 
new knowledge. “ There is no other pranMtia of what 
is said here than Pratyak$a. (HI, 42. 15.) There is 
only one source of knowledge, viz., Pratyakfa, which is 
the ground and source of all other Prama^as, as the 
ocean is the ultimate source of all waters.’' (II, 19, 16.) 1 
Bergson says, “An absolute can only Ik? given in an 
intuition " (Bergson : Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 6), 
and “ Philosophy consists in placing oneself within the 
object itself by an effort of intuition.” \lbid„ p. 37.) 
So wc read in the Yoga-vasitfha; " lie alone know* 
the Absolute Reality who knows it by direct intuition, 
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placing and merging himself in it ; others only repeat 
the words of the Scriptures. (VI£, 52 , 29,} 1 V n-^i stlirt 
does not think, as the JtfaiySyikas do, that t -od's 
existence and attributes can be known through Inference 
or as the Vedantms think that the Sc rip Aire alone 
gives us the knowledge of God, or that God on be, 
known by any other means than one's own vision of Him. 
He says {Positively : M Inference and the Scripture can- 
not show us God (rtuamcffvara}. He is always and fully 
revealed only in our intuition of Him. (V* 73 , 1 5 *) 
No teacher or Scripture can ever show us God, He 
k scon by one as one's own Self, through one's own 
developed and purified intuition/' (Vld, 118 , 4 .) If 
the Self or anything else is, not directly known, it can 
never fie made known by any description oi it, given 
hy the Scriptures or anybody else. The taste of sugar 
can never be made known to one who has not himself 
Usted it. In the same manner, the nature of the 

Self cannot be known without direct intuition of it." 
(\. 64 . 53.) 1 We find Rabindranath Tagore saying the 
same thing, " The vision of the Supreme One in our 

soul is a direct and immediate intuition, not based on 
any ratiocination or demonstration at all. (Tagore t 
Sndhii tut, p. 36,1 Compare alto whaL a modem Western 
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a tutor writer ■ “The deepest secrets of Nature, the ^rcat 
structural (acts oi the Universe, are not matters of 

phystr-n and chemistry, nor can they be ever demon- 
>i rated to the intellect like a proposition <jf Euclid. 

They are I i vine facts, fatefully connected with the life 
each individual, and only to be discovered mid de- 
monstrated within the individual, by and for himself, 
Tlvty are matters to be experienced rather than demon- 
strated ; not by an intellectual apprehension of truth 

merdy* but by a living and viral contact therewith/' 

( Kingsland ; Rattotwl Mysticism^ p. 5+.) 

According to \ asisUia thus, Pmiyaksa is the ujn- 

mate and the only source of knowledge. But by 

PrrttyaL'qa Vaiisjha does not mean merely &ense-j)erm p- 
bon like the Carvakas. It is described by him as 

the essence (-stiro) and supervisor {ndhynk^a) of .til 
the hunzts ; feeling {vedatta) \ experience (anubfttiit) 
awareness {pratipatti) ; and consciousness (stf/hrh/). It is 
the Jiva— the living principle; it is the person (putndn) ; 

11 is that which is named as “ I Us modifications 
arise as th^ objects ami are called things (pad&thaii)” 
UE i ( Ji 17-1 9.) 1 litre is hardly any one word in 

English which can express the idea. Intuition probably 
may be a better term than any other, although it 
too fails to bring out the fuJI meaning of Vasisiha’s 
" Pratyab$a 
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This bemjj the case with all out knowledge, it is 
really impossible to impart to a person any knowledge 
Of anything of which he has had nr. direct experience, 
Who can, for example, make any body understand 
what a toothache is* if the hitler has never experienced 
toothache himself ? But, if it were absolutely itnpafr- 
siMc* our knowledge would not advance, anti we would 
nev'4 r have became conscious of the many aspects of nor 
experience* of which wr are reminded by those v,h© 
have already become aware of them. Vasisfoa, thertfore, 
thinks that a partial knowledge or hint *1 things not 

already known* can be given through similes {dftfania) 
and analogies f npamtirw), for the similarity thus pointed 
inn helps one in cognizing directly the thing suggested , 
No one ' , says Vasisthn, " can be made acquainted 
with an object of which he never had the direct vision,, 
except through some similar example (df^Uinht). (II, IS* 
51.) A familiar similar example can help one to a 

certain extent to imagine the nature of an object never 

directly known before.- (IT* IS* SO,) 1 "It (Intuition) is 
expressed and transmuted fays Prof. Rliclha-krsmn, 
“ not by means of precise scientific statements, bin by 
mytli and image, literature and alt**. {A n Idealist I m? 
of Ufa p, 144.) 

It is also to be remembered that only some 

aspects, and nut all, of the similar or analogical instan- 
ces are to be taken into consideration *' As no similar 

example can be an identical substitute of that which is ex~ 
amplified (II* 18* 60), the similarity between mdbgical 
instance and die real thing should be undi rstnod only 
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partially- anti not wholly.' 1 (N T IS. 64.) 1 Similes and 
metaphors, it must never be forgotten, ire not meant in 
the Yoga-Vit$i$tha to pant- anything, but to illustrate. 

The philosophy of Vasistha, expanded in the follow- 
ing pages, is thus not the result of discursive thought 
moving along Inferential lines like the Nyaya system, 
nor is it based on the speculations of the Sruti, or the 
interpretation of its evidence like the Vedanta system of 
philosophy. For Vasistha does not believe in t be tilth 
mate authority of the Scripture, nor does he seem to 
think that Inference leads to anything new. Inference, 
he appears to think, always presupposes a generalization 
on the basis of previous experience, and therefore does 
tun go Iteyond it The statements of the Upani^nia 
are likewise based on the direct experience of the ancient 
sages. The philosophy of Vasistha is a vision of life as 
it is and as it can be. He is a sage who directly 
knows all sides of life, actual and possible, and gives 
11& what he sees, with the help of illustrations and 
similes, in a language which h partly philosophical md 
partly poetical. What has really advanced human 
knowledge is, not logic or argumentation so much as 
■a. Il a philosopher lacks in the vision of reality, he 
is mi worth the name. King a land has righilv observe l 
^ What has been accepted of the great philosophers, has 
not been so much their method as some mystic visum 
ni Truth, intuitively grasped, even though inadequately 
S ' " ' ■'*!.' " ( K i n gn I and : Rat iam l Mysticism , p ] 39 . J 
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The chief and the most important aspect of she philo- 
sophy of Vasisthn m his Idbalistn which may hotter he 
railed (l Imaginism n in the language of Fawcett, It is 
really the ke>-stonc of the entire structure of has philo- 
sophy — the basic principle from which everything else 
will follow. For him, it is the key which unlocks all 
the enigmas of life and the explanation of at! the 
riddle of existence We shall, therefore, begin the study 
of the philosophy of Vasistha with that of hi* Idealism. 

The philosophical system of Vasistha, ns we have 
already noted, i* An interpretation of or investigation 
into the nature of experience. Lei Us, therefore, (ind nut 
how Vasisfha has understood experience as a whole. 
The first revelation of experience, no doubt, is a multi- 
plicity of individual and things of which the world is 
full, Our reflective consciousness, however, reduces tins 
plurality of the experienced world to a duality of the 
subject (the knower) and the object (*\r. t all things that 
are known). Yasistha further asks : Is the duality of 
subject and object ultimate? Arc the knower and the 
known ultimately two separate things having nn identity 
or common reality in attd behind them ? N the subject ab- 
solutely disLinct in nature fmm die object ? Green raises 
the same problem and comes to .1 Spiritual Monism 
in his Prolegmntnt t to Ethics* Prof. RSftihu-kfsnan 
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raises the same problem in his hultan Philosophy 
while reviewing the Pluralism of Jainism and answers 
thus ; “ The dualism of mind and external world, what- 
ever truth it may have at the psychological level, is 
overcome, when we rise to the standpoint of logic as 
theory of knowledge. If the two, subject and object, 
the individual mind and the independent reality, are 
separate, then thorp can be no knowledge at all. Either 
knowledge is arbitrary and groundless, or ihc dualism U- 
WTOftg. Subject and object are not separate existences, 
held together by an external bond. They are n unity 
in duality, a duality in unity . . . The distinction of 
subject and object is not a relation between two in- 
dependent entities, but a distinction made by knowledge 
within its own field." (Kadha-kfspnn : Indian Philo- 
sophy, Vol. I, p. 306.) At another place he says ; 
“ Thought is able to reveal reality, because they are 
one in essence", (Aw Idealist View of Life, p. 138.) 
Also " knowledge presupposes a unity between sub- 
ject and object ; without this basis knowledge is im- 
possible . . . The interprets bility of nature is a proof 
positive of the kinship of object with the subject, nature 
with mind." (Radha-krshnan : The Reign of Religion in 
Contemporary Philosophy, p. 431.) This is very much 

similar to what Vaeiffha thought long ago. “ The sub- 
ject cannot be aware of the object unless thc> are 
related. And there cannot exist any relation Ixrtwecn 

two heterogeneous things. (Ill, 121, 37.) Relation im- 
plies identity, for it cannot I* possible between two 
utterly different objects. (Ill, 121, 42.) Only those things 
which arc homogeneous in their nature can come in 

contact with each other. The cognition of the object 
by the subject, therefore, establishes their substantia] 
identity. (V 16, 25, 14.) If they were utterly different 
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from each t!-. knowledge would not have been possi- 
ble ; iht subject would ever remain unaware of the 
object as a stone of die taste of sugar. 4 ' [VIA* 38, 9*) 1 
Some sort of unity is* therefore* to lie jiostulated as 
existing in and behind both die subject and the object* 
fhert: \s a unity m and behind the subject, object md 
their relation^ which in its nature is, beyond the three, 
ut which exists ill them. (II I* 121, 53*) * Bradley also 
seems to think like Ynsistha when he writes: ”A t< . 1 
tion between A and B implies really a substantial 
foundation within them. 1 * (Bradley : Appearance and Re- 
ality, p* 22.) And *' Relations are unmeaning estcept 
within uifl on the basis of a substantial whole. 1 ’ (Ibid, 
P . 142). AHotta aim i lary says: 11 We can n ot possi bfy 
undersiniid how that which is absolutely outside consci- 
ousness can stand in any sort of relation to footing- and 
imagination* the must miiniate and subjective functions 
of the mmd ol mart. 1 * (AHotta ! The Idealistic Reaction 
Against Science t |>. 17 .) 

But can we have any positive conception of this 
all -embracing reality which is postulated as an episienut- 
logical necessit) Vusisjha characterizes it as " Bodlm* 
iiMtrala" {VIA, 25, 13), u Cm-m5tram" (VIA* 38,8)* 

” Cid-utmaUa M (VIA, 39* 9), etc.* which may he rendered 
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in English by the word “ Consciousness/’ when wc take 
it to mean pure consciousness apart from all differentia- 
tions. It is very much similar to the “Tathata” of 
As'va-ghosa, “ Vijnana-matra© " of Vasu-bandhu, and the 
“ Supra-Consciousness " of Bergson. It is the essence, 
the substance, or the reality behind all objects and sub- 
jects. “ There is no object in which Consciousness is 
not immanent as its essence, in the same way as there 
cannot be an earthenware in which clay is not present. 
(VI h, 25, 17.) As waves are the manifested forms of 
water, so arc all things of the world manifestations of 
Consciousness.’’ (Via, 101, 54.)* The Ultimate Reality 
has also been called by the names of Brahman and 
Atman in the Yoga-vas^ha as in the L 'pani&tds. Prof. 
Radhn-krsnan has put what Vasistha really nican9 thus : 
“ Before any question of knowledge arises, this One 
Self must 1*5 presupposed as the ultimate and final fact 
within which fall all distinctions of subject and object.” 
(Kadlui-kr snan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 306.) 

Having thus found out the ultimate unity of sub- 
stance in Pure Consciousness, Vasistha now turns his 
attention back towards the multiplicity of experience, and 
revises his conception of objects. If Consciousness is to 
be presupposed as the essence, the substance, the reality 
behind all things of our experience, arc they not but 
modifications or forms of Consciousness? But so are 
our mental states or thoughts. Yet we find a great 
deal of difference between tilings and thoughts. Vasistha, 
however, like many other idealistic thinkers of the East 
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and the West, points out that this apparent distinction 
lictwecn thoughts and th.ngs is obliterated, when we take 
into consideration another aspect ot our experience, 
namely, dream, which should not be neglected when we 
want to know the truth of the experience as a whole. 
“There is nothing present to perception”, says Fawcett, 
“which could not be duplicated exactly in a merely 
dreaming experience" (Fawcett: T h e World as Ima^u, 

I, on Chap. Ill), and “There is nothing present in any 
domain which you perceive normally, which could not * 
duplicated in a merely solipsistic dream . (Fawcett. 
The World as Imai'inahon, p. 144.) > ct "* ntm 

that all the subjects, objects, time, space, etc., of tie 
dream -experience arc nothing but thoughts, ideas or 
images of the sleeping person. What reason can there 
be, then, against the supposition and belief, that 
objects of the waking experience are of the same stuff 
as dreams are made of? ‘‘There is no call to suppose . 
Fawcett observes, “ that anything, save imagination, forms 
the ‘essence' of the appearances that float before sense 
( /W, p. 144.) For, as Vasistha thinks, there is hardly 
any difference between the two. the waking and the 
dream experiences. “ The experience of the wakrng state 
is thoroughly similar to that of a dream. Then, is hardly 
any difference between the two. except that the. one 
seems to be more stable than the other. (IV, 19. 11.) 
That we call a dream, which is experienced for a short 
time and in a different context from that of waking 
state. But as long as the experience lasts, it is believed 
to be a waking state. (IV. 19, 10.) Moreover, the wak- 
ing state can also be experienced as a dream, d J 
feeling of its being so is strengthened; so a dream. 
on the other hand, appears a waking experience, when 
tins feeling is very strong. (IV. 19. 13.) From the 
IQ 
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standpoint of the Ultimate Reality, there is no difference 
Whatsoever between the wa king and the dream -objects, 
(\[b y 161, 24.) The waking man may not apprehend 

Ms waking sLite to l>e like a dream, as long as he is 
iMng, but he will realise it to be so, when he expert* 
tnuei another world after death.” (VJS T 161, 25,) 1 

Schiller similarly writes; “ No fundamental difference in 
character between the two can be established." {Schiller ; 
Studies in Humanism, p. 473 j "While it lasts , . ’ 

a dream has all the characteristics of reality, So with 
our present life i it seems real and rational, because we 

“ ycl as ^Pr ^ecatfsc the eyes of the sonl are not 
yet opened to pierce the veil of illusion h 

(dream) is real r while it lasts, so is our world 
When we «**, both to be Z / Anil 

both, moreover, may be wen through by reflection, just 
as we are sometimes so struck by the monstrous incom 
entity of our dreams, that, even as we dream, we are 
| mm that we dream, so philosophy arouses us to a 

c “ n ll «‘ *l» phenomenal is not the real' 1 

[Schiller ; Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 261.) 

A similar argument is advanced in the cause of 

idealism m WnAt-ca 4»-n,api, a poetical work attributed 
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to S'aihkarScarya i. “In dream , when there is jiq actual 
contact wkh the extern it) world* the mind alone co 
the whole universe consisting of the enjoy or (Mute), 
etc. The waking state is similar to dream ; there is no 
difference. Therefore, all this phenomenal universe is the 
projection of the mind. Moreover, in dreamless sleep, 
when the mind is reduced to its causal (karana) state, 
there exists nothing, as is evident from the experience 
of aii, Hence the world-experience is simply the creatiun 
of one’s mind and has no objective reality." f \'tvc&a* 
ciulti -ina it i r 1 70-171,) 1 Gauda-p£Tda similarly says : *' Those 
objects thru are in Lite subtle condition within, as well 
as those that are manifest wiLhout in the gross condition* 
are all mere imagination, the difference being only In the 
means of ct jgn i ti on ( Ma tjda kya - K U rikm. If, 15)" 

So Vasisiha thinks that things in reality are thoughts, 
ideas or images. “The whole world is merely ideal 
(hitiptinn-mtX im m ) . (Vlfr, 210, It.) it does not exist except 
in thought. (Ill, 40, 57.) It arises and exists m the 
nimcL (IV, 4* 11.) All the three worlds are constructed 
by thought alone. (IV, II, 23.} The whole uni verse :s 
the expansion of the mi nth (IV, 47, 48.) ft is a huge 
dream arisen within the mind (IV, IS, 47.) Nothing of 
the world— sky, mountains, ocean, earth, etc,, — is outside 
the mind* (V, 48, 45.) Thr objectivity, its perception 
idea, with their essence, duration and movement* are all 
created and destroyed by the mind. (V, 4S, 52.) It is 
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imagination alone that has assumed the forms of time, 
space and movement. (Ill, 56. 37.) The heavens, the 
earth, the atmosphere, the space, the mountains, the 
rivers and the directions (of space), — all are portions of the 
mind, as it were, appearing to be existing outside. (V, 
56, 35.) Just as the dream-world is entirely made of 
one’s ideas, so also is the case with the world of 
waking experience. (Ill, 101, 35.) As the world of 
fancy is created by the mind within itself (111, 44, 20), 
so is this universe imagined by the mind. (Ill, 44, 21.) 
All the various things of the world are forms of thought, 
in the same way as currents, waves, foam and particles 
are forms of water." (Ill, 110, 48.) 4 
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Such an idealism is as old in India a9 the U parti - 
$<uls. We read, for example, in the Attareya Upanifad 
(111, 3): “This god, Brahma, and this god, Indra, . . , 
these five great elements, . . . creatures bom of the 
egg, from the womb, and from respiration, sprouting 
plants, horses, cows, men, elephants, whatsoever breathes, 
whether moving or flying and, in addition, whatsoever is 
immovable — all this is ted by the Intellect and is sup- 
ported on the intellect. The world is led hy the In- 
tellect. Intellect is the support. Intellect is the final 
reality." 1 According to the Maha-vana Buddhism also the 
whole objective world is ideal (vijTutna-maya). “ There is 
no such thing as an objective world, which is really an 
illusive manifestation of the mind, allied Xlaya-vijfiana. 
(Suzuki: Outlines of Maha-yilna Buddhism , p. 69.) "The 
objective world in reality does not exist , according to 
the Maha-yana Buddhism, “but by dint of subjective 
illusion that is created by ignorance, we project all these 
‘germs' in the Xlaya-vijffiTna to the outside world, and 
imagine that they are there really as they arc . {//mi, 
p. 67.) u Independent of that which perceives (i.e., the 
ego or subject) , says Asfva-ghosH, there is no surround- 
ing world (or the object) (Suzuki : Axcakening of Faith , 
p. 72.) Bhartr-hari has also held a similar view in his 
Vakya-padlya, where he says : 44 1 he heavens, the earth, 
the sun, the oceans, the rivers and the directions .ill are 
portions of the mind existing outside. (IH» s* ■fl*) 1 
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The same kind of Idealism is advocated by SuresVadJ- 
carja in his 4 innasolhuta (I. 18): "As in dream, so 
in the waking state, is the world the construction of the 
mind ', and “ Down from Brahma to the lowest being 
all (creatures) are the display of imagination, as in a 
dream ”, (I, 28.) * The same view is, in much later 

times, held by (Yalta s^nnnda in his Vatnnta-muktJvull : 

As the world of dreams, which is really nothing but 
cognition ( vijnanamalram ), appears in consciousness under 
diverse forms of cognition and cognized objects, so too 
the world of waking consciousness of things animate and 
inanimate (.s nothing apart from the Brahman) (MukOvab 
XIX). In the Self alone all the world, whose esse j s 
jftcrci/n (dnfi-matram) takes its rise, and persists, and 
perishes over and over again.” {Ibid, XXII.)* Berkeley 
holds a similar view when he says: “All the choir „f 
heaven and the furniture of the earth, in a word, all 
those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any substance w.thout a mind ; that 
their being is to be perceived or known : that consc- 
quently so long as they are not actually perceived by 
me. or do not exist in my mind, or that of any other 
created spirit, they must cither have no existence at all 
or sulwist in the mind of some Eternal Spirit: it being 

|iertectly unintelligible and involving all the absurdity o( 

abstraction to attribute any single part of them an 
existence independent of a Spirit.” (Eraser: Selection, 
fro,,, Berkeley, p. 36.) Sir James jeans adds, after 
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quoting this passage in his The Mysterious Universe, 
“ Modern Science seems to me to lead, by a very differ- 
ent road, to not altogether a different conclusion." 
Cambridge, 1931, p. 137.) 

The author of the Yoga-vBsifiJia is not satisfied 

with a mere general statement of his idealism. He takes 
up Time, Space, Things, Stability, 1’hysicality, Regula- 
rity, etc., of the world one by one and shows with the 
help of illustrations and stories how every one of these 
conceptions is ideal,, depending wholly upon the mind to 
which alone it is real, and relative in every case to 
thought. None of these things, according to him has 
any reality of its own apart from the mind in which 
it exists and by which it is conceived and imagined. 
Here we shall put in brief what he has said on each 
of these conceptions : 

Splice : " The idea of space originates where a 

monad is manifested. (VIA, 73, 19.) It is relative to 
the activity of the mind, as it is observed that even a 

little space, say of the size of a cow’s foot-print, can 

give us the impression of an extent of several miles 
during the play of imagination, dream and mentai 

llight." (HI, 103, 13.)' In a small head, it may be 

added, to explain the meaning of Vasisjha, an infinite 

world of dreams with its immeasurable extension, can be 
experienced and is actually experienced by all of us. It 
may lie further pointed out, in support of Vasistha’s 

contention, that a vista of miles may !>e represented by 
an expert artist on a small piece of canvas, so that 

if a man would make an effort to suppress the usual 
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idea of extension and would Iodic at the pointing no 
tcntly, he will perceive the scene actually extending to 
miles, However minute the pictures on a paper may 
be, we always feeJ them to be like their originals, so 
lung as the mutual prbpcatfott of their content h alright. 
This is probably the case in dreams. Vnsistha, therefore, 
holds: “The extension of space is nothing real m itself’* 
(111, 44, 19) apart from a mind. 

Time : 14 The reality of Lime also consists in imagi- 
nation. (V , 49, 14.) ’As there is no real extension uf 

space, so there is no duration of time" (III, 20, 28). 
apart from the activity of the mind. " [f within a 
moment one could imagine the whole cycle of the 
world's existence, the moment would actually be expen 
encud as a full wo rid -cycle (kaifai ) ; and vice versa, a 
whole cycle can be experienced as a moment through 
imagination.'' (HI, GO, 20-2 L) That the duration of 
time is relative to the mind is evident from the fad 
that n One night of a tormented creature passes as an 
age T whereas it is experienced as a moment m the 
merriment of the happy. And, in a moment a dream 
extending to ages can In; experienced, and, vice versa, 
countless years arc passed ns a nuunem's dream. (Ill 

22.) The same period of one day is experienced 
as long as a year hy those who suffer Irom separation 
fiom their bt]o\cd. Oil, 20, 51.) rhere is no experi- 
ence of time in the case of those who can stop the 
activity of their mind in meditation, (III, (a), 26.) 
They will feel the paring of age* as the twinkling of 
an eye. (Ill, 20, 50.) The ages of the evolution and 
involution of the cosmos are a moment for some things, 
the twinkling of an eye for others, and u katya (cycle) 
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for others, (IH, 40* 30,) The whole life-time of a 
Mann is only a moment for BfahraB. and the life of 
Brahma is said to be only a day for Vi sou. (Ill, 60, 
25) ; the life-time of Vispu, again, is said to be a day 
for tfiva " (HI, 60* 260 1 

It ts interesting to note that the ideality and rela- 
tivity of time and space, on which the author of the 
Yaga-vmi$thti is wry emphatic throughout, ace being 
accepted by modem thinkers in science and philosophy. 
" Einstein *\ says Eddington * has now shown that in 
physics, time and space art purely relative to the ob- 
server , and the physical space is now recognized as some- 
thing definitely dependent upon the limitation of our 
sense -perceptions ol matter. Mathematically many differ- 
ent kinds of space are conceivable," (Eddington : Space, 
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Time t7 mi Gravitation^ p. 43 .) Kmgskirul says : M Tlir 
apparently extended events of a life time can in 
d rea nvconscj o u s ness late place in a which in 

waking consciousness is replanted by a iraetton ot a 
sec >nth In the consciousness of a drowning man the 
same thing is experienced. In mystical consciousness it 
is even more pronounced." (Kingsland ; Rational Mysit- 
cistrt, p. 342 .) " We have every reason ", says the ^reat 

psychologist, James, " to think that creatures may jjos- 
sibly differ enormously in the amount of duration which 
they intuitively feel." (James : Principles of P,sychmagy\ 
Veil l r p. 639.) Madame B la vat sky also observes; 

Fime is only an illusion produced by the succession 

ot our states of consciousness, as we travel through 
the EtemaJ Duration and it does not exist where no 
consciousness exists m which the illusion can be pro- 
duced," {The Secret Doctrine* Voh I, p, 69.) Compare 
also what Bfiagawn D*Ts says on the problem : "As 
this succession of events, r.c M experiences, identifications 
and separations, slackens or ituickens or censes (com- 
paratively and apparently), so the standard of time 

changes ; it appears to be long or short, or even 
disappear altogether, as in the rase of sound slumber 

. . . io the individual and limited consciousness , 

The same is the case with the standard of time with 
reference to the waking consciousness , , . the quick 

or slow passing of time is something subjective, and 
the real significance of die length or shortness of hmv 

is also subjective: being only die feet of &uc h a length 
or shortness." (BhagavSn DSs : Science of Pence, Second 
Edn., pp, 236-237 + ) 

1 hinge : "That which ifi experienced is a thing, 
(Vlfr, 73, 20.) It is consciousness that appears as an 
object. (Ill, 44, IB.) The reality of things constats in 
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their luting thought. They are noth tug but a product 
of prolonged imagination* (ill, 26, 52*) All things of 
the world are made of the Same stuff as Lhc earth, 
cities, etc., appearing in a dream are. Their effectiveness 
to some purpose is also of the same nature as that of 
the I onus (woman) of a dream* (lii, 26, 48.) They an. 
as much our own ideas, and nothing beyond them, u 
the objects seen by a derail get! mind, where others see 
nothing (III, 26, 49); as the ghost-visions of boys; or 
the perception of ghosts, forests, trees, etc.., tn empty 
space by the panic-stricken, the intoxicated, the half- 
sleepy, and the sea-sick Wat -passengers. ' (Ill* 2t>, 51.)' 
Fawcett also says similarly; " Perceived Nature is a 

I stuff 1 such as dreams and private imagined worlds are 
made of" (Fawcett; The World as. twagmatum, p* 131) 

II Substance M according to Prof Eddington 11 is a Fancy 
pinjccted by the mind into the external world", (7Vtc 
Suture of the Physical W orld, p. 318.) 

Regularly {Siyati) : fl There is no meaning in regu- 
larity vnt irregularity in dream -conscious ness (V lb, 148, 
30) ; everythin u that is experienced in a dream is taken 
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tO be in regular order.' 1 i\'lh t 148. 21.) i So is the 
case with tht. world of waking experience. \ a si strut 
seems to think. Like Hume, that there is no Absolute 
necessity tn the course of nature, 

StabtUiy {tihirata) : So also is the case with the 
stability of our waking experience. The world seems to 
[>e a stable world existing in its own reality, apart from 
the mind which really holds it. But the truth of this 
belief is shaken, when we think at the world of our 
dreams, which also appears to be existing in the same 
manner as long as it lasts, for we all know that the 
dream-world is unstable. So Vasisthn says, 11 As a 

dreamer merged in dreams sees stability m dreams, so 

also do we imagine stability m the waking experience.” 

(Via, 61, 2a) “ J 

Pkysicality (Adkihhautika ^ ; “ The essential nature 
of all objects is thought ; material it) ts a wrong idea, 
fVl^, 68, 34.) There is no materiality m objects men 
in flame, not to say of reality. (HI, 57, 16.) Whatever 

is perceived by the mind as an object is taken by it 

to be material. (Ill, 57, 15.)* The physical body is 

also the result of continued materialization of thought. 
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Oil, 57* 14.) " We do not End says Vasistha* ” any 

cogency in the belief that consciousness originates in the 
body like the intoxicating power in stale sugar {as the 
Carvakas have held) ; in our opinion, the body itself is 
it product of thought, just as it happens in dreams/' 
(VIA, 52, II.), 1 Compare what a great physicist of 
modern times has written : “ All through the physical 
world runH that unknown content* which must surely In; 
thi, *tuflf of our consciousness. Here is a hint of aspects 
deep within the world of physics, and yet unattainable 
by the methods of physics. And* moreover, vvt; have 
found that where science has progressed the furthest* the 
mind has hut regained from nature that which the mind 
has put into nature.” (Eddington: T itne, Space and 
Gravitaiion t p. 201.) 

According to Vasistha, Lhus* every thing is an idea, 
image or thought* and as such proceeds from* exists in, 
and merges in the mind. All objects exist potentially 
in the mind (rum which they originate. This is described 
as follows r *' The objective world is potentially inherent 
in the subject, lh seeds of a lotus exist in the filaments 
of its flower (HI, 1, 43); as flavour in a fruit: as oil 
in sesamum seeds; as fragrance in dowers. (Ill* 1, 43.) 
As dream -images and thoughts .uise and subsidt- in the 
mind so the objects arise from and subside m the 
subject (111, l, 45), etc., etc. 0 * 
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The relation jhai exists between the objects and the 
subject is conceived by Vasjgfha ns that of identity 
(nmjityahut) or tton-diff trettee (iibhinnaivtt) of substance* 
" The mind and the objects are never different." (II f T 
3, 36.) 1 What is actually meant by identity or non- 
difference is ill unrated by the following similes: " As 
the surging waves are related to the body of water 
from which they arise {III* 94, 20); as the rays of 
light scattered all around are related to the lamp from 
which they proceed (III, 94, 21); as the sjjarks of lire 
Hung about by the burning flame are related to the 
column of fire (III T 04, 22); as the dust and filament* 
are related to the flower; as the spreading beams iff 
the moon are related to the moon (HI. 94, 23); as 
the branches and flowers of a tree are related to the 
tree (III. 94, 24): as the gold ornaments are related to 
M ,5 ld (III, 94, 25); ;, s the drops of water are related 
In water (III, 94, 26); ns the particular spaces in a jar, 
dish, hole, etc., are related to the infinite space (III. 94, 
27) ; as the mirage-river is related to the rays of the 
sun till, 94. 2s), so are all objects related to the 
subject from which they proceed. They appear to lie 
different bom it, but art not m> in reality. * (J]| 94, 29,)’ 
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To the question whether there is a thing -in -itself, 
as Kant supposed, behind the iwccived universe on 
the ground of which the mind imagines the forms of 
the objective world of its experience* Vasisthn has n 
definite reply in the negative, There is no menial 
real substance behind the thoughts, images and ideas 
which constitute the objective world; “ Just as in dreams, 
the objects, their ]x;reeptions and ideas , * are 

made of empty void, so is exactly the case with the 
objects of the waking experience* (Vlk, 6 2 t 23-24.) 

As there is no evidence of the * reality h of the body, 
\n ices and instruments experienced in a dream, so in 

the case with the Inxlies, places and instruments of 
our waking experience. (Vlftj 62. 27.) As the words— 
earth* roads, mountain surface, etc,, denote only forms of 
empty space in the dream -experience, so is the case with 
the terms 1 ", You 1 She l , etc*, oi the waking ex* 
pc notice, (Y l it* 62. 29.) As m a dream, struggle, 
bustle and activity are experienced* although they are 

nothing m reality* so is the whole business of life here. 
(VI# t 62, 30.) CoRsctottEticsi experiences this world, 
in which nothing really has been produced from any 
material cause, in ihe same wav as a dreamer creates 
his o wn world from empty space/ 1 (V!6* 62, 4d.) 
The world-experience is nothing in reality but a dream. 
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(III, 42, 8.) ' This reminds us of a very beautiful 
hymn of Tulasl-d5sa : 

“ O silent Sleeper in this seething Sea ! 

Plain we behold and yet speech may not be. 

We wander, wonder, search and then we find, 

But find it in the silence of the mind. 

Who will believe the marvel, if wc say, 

That on the boundless walls of nothingness, 

A painter full of skill but bodiless, 

Limns phantom figures that will never fade, 

Though to efface them, time has e’er essayed. 
Limns forms of countless colours ceaselessly ? 

O serene Sleeper of this stormy Sea ! " 

(Tulast-dasa : Vinaya-patnka , 112, quoted in Science 
of Peace of Bhagavan Das, on page 250.) 

Taking the world-experience to be nothing more 
than a display of imagination, a construction of thought 
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a net-work of ideas through and through, as Vasistha 
thinks it to be, there arises a question : Who thinks 
the- a world out, whose ideas form the contents of the 
world, who dreams the world-dream ? “ Who is the 

imagincr of these different forms ? " as Gautja-pada asks 
in his famous Mnpdukya-knrikas. (II, 11.) This prob- 
lem has also been raised in later times in the 
Advaita Vedanta thus : u Whose ignorance is the material 
cause of the universe, whether that of the individuals 
or of a Cosmic God ? M (Vide, Siddh7lnla-U&a-sa*hgraha, 
I, 6.) It has also become an oft-dicusscd problem in 
the West, since the enunciation of Berkeieyian Idealism. 
Broadly speaking, there can be three answers to this 

question : 1 might hold that as my dream-world, in- 

cluding all the individuals of that world, is within my 
own consciousness and is the creative work of my own 
mind, so the waking experience is also my own imagin- 
ation, outside of which nothing exists. Such a view 
is called Solipsism or Subjective Idealism. It is the 
doctrine according to which " The external world has 
no existence independent of the mind ; it is but a 

thought or idea existing in the mind ; all apparent 

modifications of the external objects being modifications 
of the mind of die thinking subject. The objective 
world exists in and for and by the individual subject ; 
it has no independent reality — it is the ' dream ’ of 
the subjective self (Kingsland : Rational Mysticism, 
p. MB.) Or, it might be believed that there is some 
Divinity which imagines the whole Universe including 
myself and other individuals who have as much right to 
be counted upon as I. This view may be called the Ab- 
solute Idealism or Divine Imaginism. There might be a 
reconciliation of these two opposite views — one holding 

the individual and die other God to be the author of the 
22 
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world-dream — in a third view, which might balance the 
claims of the individual as well as of God, by advancing 
ihc hypothesis of a 4 Super-individual Consciousness * or 
4 Consciousness in general ' operating in and behind all 
individual minds and all objects of the universe at the 
same time, as the ultimate Self or essence of all, which 
is believed to imagine the forms of the universe, which 
are represented in each individual as his own ideas, 
presenting a view of the whole universe from a peculiar 
perspective of die individual. It is difficult for a casual 
reader to know definitely which of the above views 
is advocated by Vasiftha, for we find in the Yoga- 
viisist/ui all of these views advocated at different places. 
To us it appears that he stands definitely and finally 
for the last view which reconciles the first two in a 
higher or deeper type of Idealism, in which all rival 
claims of realism and idealism, of the individual and 

the cosmos, etc., are to a great extent satisfactorily 

reconciled. 

The following statements in the Yoga-vVsi$t/ta seem 
to favour subjective idealism : “ No individual is aware 
of anything but his own ideas. (Ill, 55, 61.) One 
knows only what has come to pass in his own experi- 

ence. (V I b, 13, 4.) All creatures, inert or moving, are 
shut up within their own experience. (Ill, 55, 62.)' No 
one can know the world of another’s experience, as a 
Brahmaga cannot know the taste of wine (for he would 
never drink.) (VI b, 195, 31.) In every individual sepa- 
rately has arisen the experience of the world in the 

same way as soldiers, while dreaming, experience their 
own battle-fields, each within his own mind, and quite 
distinct from that of another. (IV, 17 27 & III an 
29.) Millions of the world-orbs have* arisen in’ the 
experience ot each individual. (IV, 6 i f 14 .) Vision of 
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countless worlds is seen by every monad within itself/' 
(III, 27, 29.) ‘ 

But from the following passages it appears that he 
believes in an objective world, imagined by a Cosmic 
God whom he calls Brahma, existing independently of 
the individual who is also a part ol this universe, so 
far as be is an individual, and thus seems to favour 
Objective Idealism : 44 The objective world continues to 
be the same as it was imagined by the PrajX-pati (the 
Lord of creatures) at the beginning of the creation. 
(Ill, 55, 47.) In this ideal (imagined) world, substances 
continue to be of the same fixed nature, as they were 
imagined to be at the commencement of the world. 
(Ill, 55, 07.) The world is the imagination of the 
PrajS-pati. It becomes as He thinks it to be. (VT6, 
186, 65.) The order in which it was imagined has 
become fixed and unalterable ever since. (Ill, 21, 46.) 
The inherent nature of the objects like the earth, snow, 
fire, etc., continues to be the same as it was imagined 
by Brahma.” (Ill, 54, 13, 16, 18.) 1 Vasistha seems to 
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be alive to the fact “ that so far as the 4 1 ’, the 
individual thinking subject* is concerned, ‘ things ' exist 
independently, and that when we lose touch with the 
objective world of our present consciousness, those 
1 things * still exist : they exist in the consciousness of 
other individuals, and even should the whole humanity 
perish and Income utterly extinct on this globe, we cannot 
rid ourselves of the idea that the globe itself would 
still exist.” (Kingsland: Rational Mysticism, p. 148.) 

Both these views are again found to be reconciled 
by Vasistha in the form of a higher kind of Idealism 
which might be called the Absolute Idealism, or Imagin- 
ism, if we do not forget that the Absolute Consciousness 
in which the entire universe is hold, is our own higher 
Self which is at the same time the Self of everything 
else in this universe. \Vc shall be more and more 
acquainted with this Idealism as wc proceed. Here we 
shall gather together a few of his statements bearing 
on the position : “For us there is no difference between 
Realism ( Bahydrtha-vnda ) and Idealism ( Vijndna-vada) 
for everything is ultimately of the nature of thought 
(VI6, 38, 4.) The world-idea arises in every individual 
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mind in the same manner as it arose in the beginning 
in the mind of Bmhm3, (VI r 5t, 2.) The Cosmic 

imagination is the original stress which is initiated and 

represented in ail minds- (III, 55, 4&) We know each 
other and share the world-experience in common with 
others, on account of there being represented or reflected 
{f>ra(t-bimba} in each individual the same Cosmic order 
of ideas which is imagined in the Cosmic Consciousness 

[MakS-cit)* ( E 1 1 h 53, 25.) Although every individual is 
shut up within his own world of ideas, yet the individ- 
uals know each other by mutual representation in each 
other'* consciousness (svasatitketa-parflyafui ) . (11 h 55, 63,) 
So, in every" monad everything is represented in the 

same fashion as in the Cosmic Mind {Vinnt-utmii):' 
(VIA, 20, 7J 1 Schiller suggests a similar view when he 
writes : *' it is quite possible to make several subjects 
the same hallucination , . , If we con expert- 
mentally create a subjective world of objective reality 
valid for several persons) . , , what may not be achieved 
by an operator of vastly greater knowledge and power," 
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(Schiller; Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 2$l.) Stanley Red- 
grave suggests a hypothesis like that of V as is tan when 
he writes : 1 And it Is because the Spirit is what it is, 
because of our likeness * , ♦ to God, that this real 
physical world is possible to some extent to 11 s as rm 
ideal construction corresponding to the Divine ideal con- 
struction. The * external world T wc know is the world 
as it exists in each of our minds ; the real 1 external 
world 1 is the world as it exists in the Divine Mind 
(Compare Brahma of Vasietha) ; in so far then, as our 
ideal constructions are alike to the Divine do we know 
Reality/' (Stanley Red grove ; Matter, Spirit and Cosmos 
p. KM.) Compare also the view of Kingsland : " The 
independent validity, which we assign to the objects on 
this physical plane, is due to the fact that we are 
formally convinced, that these external objects exist inde- 
pendently of our individtial consciousness; the external 
world goes on, whether we are alive or dead. In this 
conviction we are right, simply because the external world 
of Nature exists in the Cosmic Mind : it is only reflected 
in the individual mind ; and can only be re-arranged 
therein, not created. Yet even so, there is still a certain 
amount of individual colouring contributed by the individ- 
ual mind to the most ordinary objective thing on the 
plane of perception. No two persons see the same tiling 
exactly alike, but common perception is sufficiently alike 
to give a collective reality to this physical world, Thu 
individual derives his consciousness from a larger Con- 
sciousness, Cosmic Man, and it is this Cosmic Man, not 
the individual, who 1 Creates' that objective world, which 
is the same, yet not the same, for each individual man/' 
(Rational Mysticism , p, 346-347.) 

In this connection we are reminded by Vusistha that 
the mutual representation of the individuals and their 
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worlds, or the representation of the Cosmic World in 
every monad in a particular way, is not a universal and 
all-compelling law, never to be violated anti always to be 
obeyed everywhere. No individual is, according to V ’asis- 
iha, bound by this rule. Every monad, l?eing essentially 
identical with the Infinite and Absolute Reality t is essenti- 
ally and absolutely free to will and imagine his own 
world in his own way. Each monad independently 
imagining his own world, there occur common contents 
in different: world-experiences only accidcnialty {Kdka-tala- 
ufhiti-vat). This point is touched in the following state- 
ments : 41 The working of the mind is very wonderful* 
Sometimes, quite accidentally, the same idea arises in 
many minds* (V, 4^, IQ.) The same dream is seen by 
many persons. (V, 49, U.} Many people sometimes see a 
(second) moon at the same time and at the same place, 
although it js actually an idea in the mind of each one of 
diem. The same woman is enjoyed by many people in 
their imagination individually and at the same time, 
(Vlh, 210, 8.) So, 1 am a person in your dream as 
much as you are a person of my dream* (VI 6, 151, 10.) 
AJ] Lhc Individuals and objects are thus mutually casting 
as ideas in one another's world-dream. (V16, 154, 11 .) 
I am a reality for you, as much as you are to me m 
tliis huge wo rid -dr earn. 1 ' (Ill, 42, 20. Y " Collective 
dn&ms'* writes Conklin, “have in rare instances been 
reported. Although rare, they are oil considerable theore- 
tical value. As the name indicates, they are instances 
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of two or more people having the same dream at 
approximately the same time. The cases reported are 
of considerable groups of people sleeping under approxi- 
mately identical conditions who report having approxi- 
mately the same dream. Soldiers hastily quartered in 
an abandoned building about which there was a local 
tradition of ghosts awoke in terror, telling much the 
same dream of the devil jumping on their chests. . . . 
It is important to recall that people sleeping under 
similar conditions may have nearly identical dreams ", 
(Edmund S. Conklin : Principles of Abnormal Psycho - 
hgy, p- 341). 

Before closing this chapter a few words may also 
be said on a problem which is passingly mentioned in 
the Yoga-vVsi$tha, namely, the problem of KhyZh or 
appearance. The problem originates in accounting for the 
appearance of illusory objects. What is it that appears, 
for example, as a snake before our vision, in the case 
of an illusory perception of it, when in reality there is no 
snake present where it appears to be ? A number of 
hypotheses have been offered by various schools of Indian 
thought, vis., the a-bhyaU-OOda by the philosophers of the 
Sllmkhya school, the asfll-khydtt-vitda by the S , ywv(7*i , i7<//iw, 
the anyatha-khyzitt-vuda by the followers of the NySya 
school, the ntma-khyiUi-vuda by the Vtjfana-vadins 
(Idealists), the anhvacaniya-khyuU-vVda by the followers 
of Saiiikara, and the satkhyuii-vnda by Ramanuja and 
his followers. It is very important to note that the 
names of the last two views are not mentioned in the 
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Yoga-vit&istha, whereas all others arc mentioned. This 
shows that the Yoga-Wsiqtha is an earlier work than 
S'amkara. The author of the Y oga-vu$t$tha adheres to 
the Atina-khyatt'Vitda, as would appear from the follow- 
ing passage: “All these, Utma-khyati , asai-khyntt, a-khynti , 
anyatha-khyftti , are the various expressions of the Atma - 
khyVti % on account of the wonderful self-manifesting 
power of Consciousness." (VI6, 166, 9.) 1 Nothing more is 
said by Vasistha in this connection. A few words, 
however, may be added to explain the meaning of every 
one of these terms. The general meaning of the 

a-khyttti-vada is that all knowledge as such, whether of 
the real or unreal objects, is true. In illusory percep- 
tions, however, we confuse between what is actually 

perceived by the senses and what is only remembered. 
The a&at-khyzili-viida is the view according to which the 
whole knowledge is false, there being nothing real either 
in the objective or in the subjective experience. The 
anyatha-khyat t’Vdda is the doctrine according to which 
owing to the imperfect perception of some object the 
impressions of the past experience of other similar 

objects are revived as an actual object. Atrna-khyilti - 
vJila, the doctrine of the idealists, is the view that 

every object, whether it is regarded relatively real or 
illusory, is an idea of the mind. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE WORLD (JAGAT) 

So far we have studied the Idealism of Vasistha in its 
general aspect. Now we shall point out how he applies 
Idealism to particular problems of life and the universe. 
The first thing we take notice of is Lhe objective world* 
We shall therefore begin with it. 

-The world a? such f as we have already seen, docs 

not exist according to Vasisfha. It is only a system of 

ideas in the mind os every individual and there is an 

objective world! so far as our ideas happen to he 
accidentally common with those of others. There is also 
a world of ideas in the Cosmic Mind (Brahma), whose 
contents we t individuals, and our common world are. 

|ust as a dream-world, though nothing in itself, is mken 
to be an objectively real something, as long as its ex- 
perience lasts, so is the case with the world of our 

waking experience. Vasisiha gives various names to the 

objective aspect of the experience, three of which may 

be noted here, namely* df&ya, avidyft) and (III, 

23*20.) DfJya signifies that which is perceived as an 

object. Avidyn signifies that which does not exist apart 

from the mind (mi vulyatt). Af<iyEi also means the 

same* w.* that (yff) which is not (war), apart from 

being imagined* 

Douglas Fawcett who claims to have given a new 
philosophy in his World as Iwagutattm and Divine 
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Imagining, says : " All contents of the world are psych h 

Cal in character, of one tissue with the familiar mental 
contents which are labelled thus. The world of my 
private fancy is made up of the same stuff as the 
larger world beyond and including it. This larger world 
depends on Divine consciring which is continued into 
subordinate consciring areas in part only free. Any 
content whatsoever is sustained by consciring, and were 
it comcired enough, it would become itself a consciring 
area, a sentient, an individual unit which JuiS awakened 
(a life." (Dh'tne Imagining, p t 8L) 11 These sentients, no 
longer Its mere contents, become relatively independent 
centres of consciring " (lbid. t p. 92.) This thought Fawcett 
calls 11 a suggestion of great importance." (Ibid., p. 84 } 
This view, however, appears as it were a reproduction of 
what Vasistha holds on this problem. (See V[fr, 208, 27-30; 
IV, 19, 3.) Vasistha thinks like Fawcett that every content 
of the Objective World which is the Idea of a Cosmic 
Mind is in itself "a centre of consciring {kalpana) and 
an "individual in its own right"* It is the nature of 
the Absolute Experience, that the contents (avayavah) 
of what is imagined in It, begin to live as so many 
selves of different types, although in essence ultimately the 
same, (VI b t 208, 27-28.) Behind every one of them is 
Lbc same universal Consciousness which manifests in the 
world, (Vifr, 203, 29.) Whatever is con&circd (yad yad 
dysfyam) becomes an individual in its own right (Jiva), 
as, in summer, small insects are generated from the 
perspiration of other living beings. (IV, 19, 3.) 1 A 
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mere appropriate example of this fact can be found in 
dreams, where the contents of the dreamers' imagination 
are seen as existing and living in their own right so 
long as the d reams last. (See I V, 19, 2.) 

This idea is carried by Yasistha to its furthest 
implication to which Fawcett does not go. When all 
the contents of what we call the objective world are in 
themselves so many centres of consciring (kalpaim), 
there is no reason, Yasistha would say t why we should 
not l>elievo that every such centre of imagining activity 
should not be the subject or imaginer (kalpayitii) of its 
own world ? The tniversc, according to Vassstha, contains 
within it as many worlds as its contents, monads or 
centres of consciring activity. Now, take the case of one 
of such worlds. All the numberless contents ol this 
world must have their own objective worlds. This process 
of worlds within worlds must go on ad infinitum. 
11 Within this world there are innumerable worlds, quite 
distinctive in their nature; and within them* again, are 
others, and so on like the covers of a plantain tree, 
(IV, IS. 1(5-17.) Within the experience of every indb 
vidua! there are other individuals, as within the womb 
of the earth there are countless insects, (IV, ig 2.) The 
whole world exists within the consciousness of a monad 
as m dream, and in the consciousness of every indi- 
vidual in this world there b a world, which again 
contains other individuals imagining their worlds, (III 
52, 20.) Every atom of space (in this way) contains a 
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world." (Ill, 44, 34-35.)* There is no a f?non reason, 
we may add, against this conception of Vasistha. * 4 There 
may be ”, as Bradley says, 14 a number of material 
worlds, not realised in space and by consequence not 
exclusive and repellent tt> each other.*' (Bradley : Appear- 
ance and Reality, Chap, XXII,) 

The worlds of other individuals than ourselves are 
nob however, experienced by us. We can only imagine 
them to be thus existing on Lhe analogy of our own 

dream -experience. 41 The world of one monad exists un- 
known to another monad. The inhabitants of one world 

do not know those of others (VI&, 63, 12-13), iti the same 

way as the dream worlds of sleeping persons, with all 

sorts of business and activity going on therein, are 

absolutely unknown and unreal to one another (V 16, 39, 
19* 34); or as the world of fancy ol one mind exists 

unknown to another,” (III* 21, 4 3,) s Compare Schiller 
who holds : 44 There might have existed and exist in the 
world, myriads of beings of a different order from our- 
selves , . . Or again, there might be phase upon 
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phase of existence forming worlds upon worlds unknown 
to our knowledge/ 1 (Schiller : Riddle of the Sphinx, 
p. £99.) Kingsland also conceives the possibility of worlds 
existing unknown to us, yet interpenetrating our world ; 

Such another world, as real and palpable to consci- 
ousness as our own, could actually interpenetrate our 
physical world and its inhabitants go about their affairs 
and move through our space, without our being in the 
slightest degree aware of their presence; while our world 
of matter would be equally non-existent for ihem. ,> 
(Rational Mysticism, p* 101.) 

Although the world-experiences of other subjects 
thus exist unknown to us T there is yet a possibility* 
according to Yasistha* of every content of any world, 
existing anywhere and at any lime, l>eiog represented in 
the same manner anywhere and at any time, for, ulti- 
mately we are all one with the Absolute Consciousness, 
which ih the substance of all the forms and which is 
omnipresent, il Because the Brahman is present every- 
where, ai c^ery time and in everything, everything can 
be experienced everywhere, as it is possible m dreams, 
{III, 52* 42.) The whole reality is present in its full 
potency everywhere ; so whatever is intensely thought of 
anywhere can be experienced there." (HI, 52, 4 J.) 1 in 
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almost the same way Kmgsland writes : “ In the Abso- 
lute Continuum we conceive that the potentiality of 
every event subsists and persists as an interpenetrative, 
congruent, etemal, ever-present Now" (Rational \tysli * 

Siam, p. 376.) 

The worlds that arise in the experience of the 
countless monads need not, however* be quite similar in 
nature and contents. There may be an infinite variety 
of details in them, " Innumerable worlds arise in the 
Absolute, as waves on the surface of an ocean, ns 
mirage-rivers in a desert, and as flowers on a mango 
tree, (IV, 47, 14-15.) All the worlds are not of the 
same nature. Some of them, indeed, are quite similar* 
others are quite different in nature from others/' {VI*, 
66 ( 25-24,) 1 The inhabitants of these worlds are also 
of different types. "Some of them are inhabited by 
men, others by demons, others by insects and reptiles." 
0 I^i 59, 52.) ' The creators oi these worlds are also 
called by different names. 41 Sometimes the world is 
created by S'iva* at others by Brahma, Visnu, Manu, 
etc" {IV* 47, 8.) a The dements that constitute the 
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various worlds also may differ. “ Sometimes earth, some- 
times stone, gold, copper, etc., forms the planet” (IV, 
47, 12.) 1 

In spile of the infinite variety in the character of 
the countless worlds, there is one character in which 
they all agree, namely, that all of them, without excep- 
tion, collapse some time or other, for the monads, who 
sustain them by their consciring activity, do not ever 
continue to be. They come into existence and pass out 
of it. *' Monads originate and pass away like the green 
plants of the spring season, which are dried up in 
summer. (Ill, 95, 10.) They originate from the Absolute 
Consciousness, continue to exist for some time, and 
finally merge in the Absolute.” (II, 95, ll.) 1 

Apart from this usual origin and decay of the 
infinite number of world-experiences, Vasistha seems to 
believe in a universal mergence of the entire Cosmos in 
the Absolute Consciousness at the end of a particular 
cyclic period, called Kalpa in Hindu Philosophy. This 
he calls the Mahv-pralaya. “ Everything comes to an 
end at the close of the kalpa- period, as a dream comes 
to an end, when one enters the state of deep sleep. 
(VIA, 213, 5.) At that time, nothing (particular) remains 
in existence. The earth, mountains, movements, time, 
etc. (VH>, 213, 6), the space with all the worlds within 
it, all creatures (VI b t 213, 7), all gods, Brahma, Visgu 
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and SWa — all come to be merged in the Absolute Reality." 
'(VI*. 213, 80 1 

l * What remains at the close of the cyclic period is 
the A isolate Consciousness the Deep Silence, which is 
neither light nor darkness the Unman ifest and unspeakable 
Reality of which we can only say that It exists (III, 
U 11J It is the ever-real Great Void, which exists in 
the subtle and unconditioned form. (HI, 2, 37.) It 
is the ever-cabn undecaying Brahman, which is our 
Ultimate Self” (III, 2 , 36,)' 

How does the Cosmos evolve again from within the 
womb of this Absolute Reality, after it has merged in It? 
This problem, w, t the origin of the world from the 
Absolute Cause or Causes, whatever their nature may be 
supposed to be, has been a problem agitating the minds 
of philosophers for ages, both in the East anti the Wen. 
Whatever the Jamas and the Followers of Kum^rila in 
India and Kant in the West might have said against the 
attempt of man to think of the absolute origin of the 
Cosmos, there is an instinct in man to ask how the 
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world came into existence. But what evidence can we, 
who are within the Cosmos* have as to how it originated ? 

Qur knowledge* as Vasistha believes, is limited to our ex- 

perience, We cannot know anything which is beyond what 
may be revealed in our actual or possible experience, 
[f at ail we infer anything, it must be based on the 

analogy of our experience, otherwise there will be no 
guarantee of its being real. So* as Fawcett says, “An 
inferred region (of Nature) must be conceived as not 
essentially different from the contents of our sentient 
life," (Fawcett; Individual and Reality, p. 103J Thus, 
if we are to philosophize at all about the total reality* 
we cannot but presuppose that our experience 11 samples " 
(Fawcett) the entire reality. It is only from my experi- 
ence that i can discover a key to unlock the mysteries 
of the Cosmos. There is probably no other way* This 
is what the ancient Seers of the Upam$ads thought in 
India, and Fichte and Schopenhauer in the West. A 

careful study of the Sttthkhya theory of evolution, which 
is probably the oldest systematic account of the 
evolution of the world, will reveal that it also presup- 
poses the same principle of Idealism that the macrocosm 
is to be studied in the light of what is experienced in 
the microcosm, Vasistba* in the same way, seems to 
think that the Cosmic process can be rightly construed 
In the light of individual experience. The problem of 
the evolution of world-experiuncc, according to Vasisjba, 
is the same as the evolution of a dream-world* It is a 
psychical problem ultimately, Mow a newly born baby 
comes to the full -awareness of the objective world of 
his experience, how our world of dreams evolves, how 
the vision of another world arises after the insensibility 
caused by death and how a Cosmos originates from the 
Brahman are the same problem in various garbk 
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41 The Brahman manifests Itself into the world, exactly 
in die way as the slate of deep sleep manifests itself 
into a dream. 1 ‘ (III, 12, 2.) 1 Kingsland says almost the 
same thing ; 11 We are not altogether without the means 
of apprehending how an objective world of form can 
arise out of pure S objective idea ; 'vt possess and 

exercise the same power in our dream-consciousncss/' 
(Rational Mysticism, p. 340.) 

The description given in the Yoga-vastsfha of Lhe 
stages through which the Continuum of Consciousness 
gets differentiated into n full world-experience is very 
vague and confusing, h differs in details, in difierent 

places in the work. This is probably due to the 

fact that the author of the work did not believe 

in a fixed scheme of creation or evolution. He be- 
lieves in spontaneity and variety, and not in umvensal 
laws and determinism. He probably thinks that there 

is no fixed and definite outline-scheme of evolution for 
all world-experiences, But there is one thing to which 

he invariably holds. It is the general principle under- 
lying all change and evolution, which, according to him, 
is dosire-fuljitrntnt. U is the desire (ttftenriB), will (jcc/rtf), 
imagination {taibkalpa), or strong affirmation (hlutvana) 
of the experiencing subject, which materialises itself in 
the forms of objects of enjoyment on the one hand, 
and the body and the senses with which to enjoy, 
on the other. It is the same principle {dcsire-fulfil* 

mem) on which Freud explains the occurrence of the 
phenomena of dreams. Kings! and calls it the secret 
of Cosmic Evolution; "Objectivity in its origin arises 
in and for and by the power of die One Absolute 

Subject, which thereby objectifies Its own content Of 
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the nature of the process we can form no conception* 
until we have understood the exercise of the like 
creative power within ourselves as individual subjects 
& . i It is one of the deepest mysteries of our 
nature— a secret care fully guarded, yet unconsciously 
exercised by all In its Cosmic aspect U has been 
conceived to be an exercise of a Will, a Desire, or of 
that power of the Mind we term Imagination." 
{I \ at tonal Mysticism, p* 178.) 

Here we summarize how, in one place* Vnsiftha has 
described the evolution of world-experience : 

In the Absolute Reality, which is the Self, Con sci ring 
activity begins to manifest itself, by itself, without any 
external or ulterior compulsion* (Vl*r, II* 57; Via, U4 r 
lit) A centre of objectifying activity is- then fixed in the 
Self, and it begins to feel its own separate existence from 
the Absolute, forgetting its identity with Ii N asserting 
itself as an ego { aha m -m arfana-purvakavi ) - (Ill, 12 T L) 
It is then impregnated with the Idea of the future 
names and forms of the world* (111, 12, 3*) \t then 
assumes a definite form and becomes capable of tieing 
named. (Ill, 12, 6*) Through the intensity of objective 
thought, it becomes individualized, forgetting its identity 
with the Absolute and is called jjvm (III, 12, 7.) Its 
nature consists in being some tiling (bhavafGb nmtrtf-sHra) 
and it changes quickly from one form to another, (Ul, 
12, 8.) immediately after the rise of this consdrmg ego 
m the Pure Consciousness, there is experienced by it 
the objective Void which is the source of all differentia- 
ted objective names and forms* (111, 12, 9.) The ego 
than intensely thinks of one aspect of this objective 
continuum, namely, sound and, as a consequence of the 
intensity of its idea, sound gets differentiated as a definite 
subtle tiling, (HI, 12, 13.) Another idea arises m the 
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ego and differentiates the touch aspect of the object ive- 
continuum into a distinct subtle thing. (Ill, 12, 18*) 

ill this wav other aspects of the continuum, namely, 
colour, taste, and smell get differentiated through the 
con scaring activity of the ego by its desire. (Ill, 12, 20, 
22, 24.) The subtle aspects thus differentiated by the 
ego further evolve into various farms, (III* 12, 2G.) 
They are not now seen existing in their unmixed forms. 
They now exist mixed with one another, as water mixes 
with water. (Ill, 12, 27.) All the forms of the world, 
existing in the womb of space, like banian trees in a 
barn an seed, are hi their essence consciousness. (1 1 1 , 
12,28.)- (N. B, The above passages arc freely rendered 
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into English, as literal translation would appear to be 
unintelligible.) 

This scheme of evolution, it will appear, is very 
much similar to that of the Sutkkhya, which seems to 
have been interpreted by Vasistha in the light of hia 
own monism and idealism, on the analogy of dream- 
exj>eriencc. It must also be noted that it is different 
from the scheme of the Stftfi&rra-school based upon 
the authority of the Brahma-sutras and the Uptitu^zils. 
The main difference between the two is that, according 
to the Yoga~va$i$tha, ego is the source and cause of the 
objective names and forms in their subtle as well as 
gross aspects, while, according to the oilier, the ego is 
the product of the sUttvika or the finest aspects of the 
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subtle and unmixed dements which evolve previous to 
the evolution of the ego (ahathkdra). The former is 
idealistic while the latter is a realistic conception. 

Thus the whole idea of evolution is idealistic 
according to the YogU-vnsiqiJta. It is thoughts that get 
materialized into physical objects. We must also remember 
thatr thoughts themselves arc forms or modifications of 
a still subtler Substance — Consciousness — in which, by 
its own Creative- Will, consciring-fctfrii&j/^a) -centres, from 
which thoughts emanate, are formed as winds are gener- 
ated in air, or, to take a modem example, as dectric 
stresses originate in the ether of space. We thus notice 
three grades of manifestation, which wc might call the 
spiritual, mental and physical, although not quite appro- 
priately. Corresponding to the three gmdes of mani- 
festation, Vasistha suggests the existence of three planes 
(objective continua) of manifestation (or being), namely, 
those of Consciousness, Mind and Matter, which may be 
called the Consciousness-continuum, Thought-continuum, 
and Ether-continuum. Vasistha uses the word ukdsfa for 
plane or continuum. Thus wc find him saying : “ There 
are three dkas'as, the ordinary ether (akasta) known to 
us in the objective world, the mental ether ( citfn - 
kit s' a), and the ether of consciousness (ctd-dkas'a). The 
last is the subtlest of the three.” (Ill, 17, 10.)' 
It may be remembered that Theosophists bdieve in 
seven planes in the Universe, vtz., Physical, Astral, 
Mental, Intuitional, Spiritual, Monadic and Divine. (Vide 
Jma-raja-dSsa : First Principles of Theosophy, p. 86.) 
VasisUia may, however, say with regard to this division, 
that it all depends upon the point of view from which one 
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looks upon the universe, how many planes or grades of 
intensity or materialization he will find. For, everything 
is ultimately a movement in the Absolute Consciousness 
and, .is such, it is nothing but Consciousness, in the 
same way as all physical objects are nothing but ether 
according to some scientists of the present day* For 
Vasistha there is ultimately only one plane of existence, 
namely, that of Pure Consciousness. " If the thought 
of there being three vka&m is given up, all of them 
will be realized as one ilkUtfa of Consciousness (the 
Ctd-afojtfa): (III, 40, 19,)' 

Another very important problem with regard to the 
objective world is whether there is any fixed and 
unalterable nature of things in the world. Modem 
science presupposes the course of nature to be uniform 
and the nature and behaviour of things to be more or 
Jess fixed and so amenable to study. In some places 
m the Yoga-V(isi$f!ut we find a view like this. It 
appears that Vasistba believes that the properties of 
things in the world are fixed and unalterable to a great 
extern. The laws of Nature are inexorable. Even gods 
cannot alter them. This aspect of Nature is called 
iXiyati by him. *' The properties of things are fixed 
{myata) and cannot be changed. The way in which 
things will behave is determined, (III, 62, 9,) Even the 
gods, ttudra and others, cannot alter them, (III, 62, 26.) 
The niyati (fixed nature) cannot be changed by any one, 
even though he may be omniscient and learned like 
VisTU* and Hant, (V, 69, 2fi.) It continues to be the 
same as it was imagined at the commencement of the 
present cycle of the world-process. (HI, 54, 22.) It 
controls all creatures of the world, down from* the great 
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Ruclra to a straw, 1 ' (VI&, 37, 21.) J Compare what 
Kings land says; "Individual man can modify the course 
of Nature on the Earth in many minor ways, but he 
cannot alter the course of Nature as a whole: that is 
to say those Cosmic happenings which are determined 
by a higher power, or by higher powers.' (Kingsknd : 
Rational Mysticism > p. 354,) 

We must also remember in this connection that 
Vasistha is not a naturalist or determinism of the extreme 
type, as might appear from the above paragraph* He 
believes in the absolute freedom of the Self which is 
behind Nature, The world, according to him T could 
have been otherwise, the nature of things could have 
been imagined differently and the Taws of Nature might 
have been different from what they are in the present 
world, if so willed by the Cosmic Mind at the com- 
mencement of the Cosmos, The determination of the 
laws of the world and of the nature of things is 
contingent ultimately. It is not even teleological i>,, for 
bringing about of some ulterior end* It is merely 
accidental {kaka-tiila+vai) as in a dream. " What does 
Niyati (fixity) or aniyati mean in dream-experience ? 
Whatever appears in any way in a dream is proper. 
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(Vlft, 14S, 20*21.) In the same way, what ultimate mean- 
ing can j Xiyati have in this world ? ” (III, 60, 7*) 1 

One thing that every individual should hear in mind is 
that the law's of nature are never opposed to man's freedom 
and effort. They are rather favourable, for in a world 
cf regular laws, where things are fixed in their nature, one 
can be sure of his progress and attainments, which would 
not be possible in a world where anarchy prevails. 
Vaststha says t “The conception of Niyati should not 
cause one to abandon effort. Effort itself h a manifesto* 
tion of the fiiyati controlling the world." (HI, 62, 27,) 1 

Nay t Vasistha goes further and tells us that all of 
us are ultimately identical with the same omnipotent 
and absolutely free Spirit and therefore, if we so will 
and put in sufficient effort, we can change the nature 
of the world we are experiencing in any way wc like. 
For, it is ultimately we, who cither create the cosmos or 
accept it as it is. kl The nature of things is ultimately 
what lh£ mind has willed it to be, whether fixed or other- 
wise, (V, 24, 31.) it cun therefore change it, k is the 
ultimate author of the Niyati, (V, 24, 32.) That alone is 
experienced in the world, which the monad which is the 
Self (individualized) imagines intensely," (V, 24, 35-36.) J 

Everything whatsoever in the objective world is 
thus, according to Vasisfha, as it has been imagined by 
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the Cosmic mind, which it a centre of consciring 
activity, automatically fixed in the Absolute Conscious- 
ness. The Cosmic consciring activity is carried on and 
multiplied in the contents of this original consciring, 
those contents again becoming centres of such activity. 
This process goes on ad infinitum. As ideas manifest 
themselves objectively in things, so the movement or 
activity of consciring (sathkalpa) manifests itself objec- 
tively as energy (prZlpa) in the macrocosm as well 
as the microcosm. What is vasana or tamkaipa (desire 
or will) subjectively, is prutia objectively. The appear- 
ance of things in the objective world is relative to the 
peculiar construction of the sense-organs of the body, 
for, with a different set of senses our objective world 
would have appeared quite differently, as has been 
contended by all the idealists of the world. All this 
appears to be presupposed in the following reflections of 
Vasistha on “ the seed of the world " : 

" The body is the seed of the tree of the world. 
(V, 91, 8.) The seed of the body is the mind, which 
is subject to the control of desires and hopes. (V, 91, 10.) 
Of the tree of this painful mind (the word 1 mind ' is here 
taken in a restricted sense — citta ), there are two seeds, 
namely, the movements of pritna and intense desires. (V, 
91, 14.) Both of them are but two aspects of the same 
thing. The prnpa moves on account of desires and desires 
arise when prana moves. (V, 91, 53.) The seed of the 
fluctuations of the prapa and the surging of desires, is the 
tendency towards objectivity (tamvedyam). (V, 91, 63-64.) 
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This tendency towards objectification has its seed in 
consciousness, when ii assumes a definite form through 
intense imagination. (V. 91, 89.) Consciousness has its 
root in "being' (scrl/il). (V, 91, 98.) Saitil-stimjinya is 
that state of existence which aIjovc all particulari- 

zation, without a taint of thisness or t harness and 
uniformly existing in all things. It is the Ultimate 
Reality* (V, 91, 101*102.) This Satt3*$ii>r£inya (uniform 
existence, literally), destitute of all divisions wi thin Itself, 
the Pure Homogeneous existence, which is neither this 
nor that, neither being nor non-being, neither known nor 
unknown, neither self nor not-sclf T is the ultimate seed 
(or source) of everything and It has no other source of 
Us own," (V, 91+ 109 t !iQ r 120,)' 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MIND (MANAS) 

The most significant concept of Vasistha's philosophy is 
that of mantis (the mind). He calls it the nave of the 
world. (V, 49, 40.) 1 We might call it the nave of his 
own philosophy as well. It k the pivot or his whole 
thought, as we shall see throughout. if one expression 
were required to denominate his entire philosophy, we 
might cal! it the philosophy of the mind. For, every* 
dimg f every concept, every state of existence is a play 
and manifestation of the mind according to him. The 
rising and seLting of the mind is the evolution or in- 
volution of the world. The purity or impurity of it is 
our freedom or bondage. On the condition of the mind 
depend all our worldly and spiritual achievements. Wc 
shall learn nil these things as we proceed. We shall, 
in this chapter, note what the term mind means in 
Vasistha's philosophy. 

This is what wc find in several places in the 
Yof*a-vit$i$tha with regard to the nature of the mind ; 
11 The Mind is a definite form of the all-powerful 
Absolute Consciousness assumed by It through Us 
own Will-power. {II I * Qfj, 3.) It is, as it were, 
the thinking aspect of the Absolute Consciousness. 
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(V. 13, 56.) Its essence is imagination. (Ill, 4, 43,) 
The Absolute Self manifesting Itself in imaginative (or 
li consclring tf — in the language of Fawcett) activity is the 
mind. (V, 13, SO.) h is a vibration in the pure Consci- 
ousness rendering it impure with objectivity and change, 
(HI, 96, 41.) It is a pulsating and changing form of 
Consciousness, which partakes both of subjectivity and 
objectivity, (III, 96 r 40,) The Hind is the tendency of 
pure Consciousness towards objectivity, {III, 91, 37,) The 
Mind is the intense tendency of thought to be something, 
(III, 90, I.) The Mind is Consciousness imagining Itself 
to be some thing, and although, in reality, as Conscious- 
ness it is the snfinite whole, yet, as the mind it assumes a 
particular active existence." (Ill, 91 , 40.) 1 All this means 
that the Mind is a centre of 11 consciring " (Vide Faw- 
cett: Divine Imagining, p. 55) or imagining faariiJtd£<i) 
in the Absolute Conscious ness, at which an objective 
world is imagined, it k something like a definite wave 
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of creative activity on the infinite ocean of Conscious* 
ness. In Maha-yana Buddhism also 14 The manaa really 
marks the beginning of concrete* particular conscious 
waves in the eternal ocean of the mind (‘ Consciousness ' 
of Vasistha)." (Suzuki; Mahi uyana BuddiUsm t p< 133 J 
Compare also what Kingsland thinks of the mind : 11 The 
mind is, as it were, a definite centre in which the Seif 
— which in itself is universal and absolute — can centre 
itself so as to particularize a 4 world V* {Rational Mys~ 
(icitffi, p a 149.) 

How then are we to distinguish the mind from the 
Brahman, the Absolute Consciousness ? “ The Mind is 

somehow to be distinguished from the Self, as ornaments 
made ol gold are distinguished from gold, (IV, 42, I8J 
The Brahman in a definite form is the mind. (V, 13, 
54.) The Brahman is consciousness without any object 
present to it, whereas the mind is consciousness with 
objectivity. (V, 13, 53.) As there is no ultimate differ- 
ence between air and wind, between the void and space, 
so there is no difference ultimately between the mind 
and pure Consciousness which itself appears as the mind* 1 ' 
(Via, 96, 59.) ' Airva-ghofa's conception of the mind 

and the essence of the mind is very much similar to 
Vaaif^ha 1 ® conception of the mind and Consciousness. 
He says in hi« M aka-yona Sratidhoip&da-Sttstra. ° While 
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the essence of mind is eternally clean and pure, the 
influence of ignorance makes possible the existence of a 
defiled mind. But in spite of the defiled mind, the 
mind itseli is eternal, clear, pure, and not subject to 
transformation. Further, as its original nature is free 
from particularization, it knows itself no change whatso- 
ever, though it produces everywhere the various modes 
of existence.' 1 (Suzuki: Awakening of Faith . p. 79.) The 
Mind, according to Vasistha, is the Pure Absolute Cons- 
ciousness manifesting Itself as a creative agent. It is 
not anything separate from the Whole; but is the 
Whole looked from a particular point of view. It is 
very often called by Vasistha a Ctd-anu , an atom of 
consciousness, or a monad. The description is very much 
in conformity with the modern scientific conception of 
atom. The real atom ", as Kingsland points out, " in- 
stead of being the smallest of the small, is the largest 
of the large, for every so-called atom is nothing less 
m substance than the One Substance- which is the only 
thmg in the Universe which cannot be divided or cut” 

( Rational Mysticism, p. 81.) Scientists like Sir Oliver 
Lodge have begun to think of the infinite potency of 
an atom. He thinks that in every cubic millimetre of 
cthenc space there is so much energy as to furnish 
a million horse-power working continually for forty 
million years.” (Lodge : The Ether of Space p 95 ) 

The multiplicity of the external and the internal 
world, as we have already observed, is nothing Sut tf , 
forms or modes of the mind according to Vasistha 

It >s one and the same mind which assumes within 
an individual various names and • 7 

with the role it plavs The van' r , ^ 
internal world U,, M 

functioning in difcnr, „„ „„ „ ^ 
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names. Mind, Intellect, Citta, Ego, Activity, Imagina- 
tion, Memory, Desire, Ignorance, Impurity, Maya, Pra - 
Jlva , Creator, Preserver, etc., the subtle body, 
the sense-organs, the physical body and the objects of 
knowledge — all are merely the names and forms of the 
mind in accordance with the different functions it per- 
forms. 1 “ As an actor assumes several forms on the 
stage, so the mind, while engaged in various activities, 
assumes different names and forms. (Ill, 96, 43.) As 
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the same man may appear in various names and forms 

on account of his being in various offices, so also is 

the case with the mind, on account of its various 

activities. (Ill, 96, 44.) It is called Manat when it 

is functioning as the consciring activity of the Absolute 
Consciousness, imagining the multiplicity of forms. (Ill, 
96, 17.) It is called Buddht when it remains fixed 
on a particular idea (III, 96, 18) and has a definite 
knowledge of it in the form of 44 it is this”. (VI6, 188, 
6.) It is called Ahaih-kora (ego) when it assumes for 
itself a distinct existence and binds itself to particular 
states. (Ill, 96, 19.) The name is given on account 
of the idea of 44 1 am* 4 being present in it. (VI b } 188, 5.) 
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It is called Citta , when it displays fickleness and 
passes quickly from one object to another without any 
proper reason. (Ill, 96, 20.) When it feels some want 
in itself and runs after an object, which can be attain- 
ed as a result of a movement towards it, it is called 
Action . (Ill, 96, 21.) It is called / magi nation, when, 
forsaking its balanced state, it begins to think of some 
desired state of existence. (Ill, 96, 22.) It is called 
Swf/* (memory), when it thinks of an idea as 
previously experienced. (Ill, 96, 23.) It is called Desire 
( Vnsatia ), when it is so fixed on the objects of enjoy- 
ment as to forget (neglect) everything else. (Ill, 96, 24.) 
It is called AvidyZt (ignorance), because it ceases to be 
(something different from the Absolute consciousness), 
when true knowledge is attained (Vlfr, 188, 8) ; It is 
called Mala (impurity), because its appearance is for 
its own harm, and because on account of the net-work 
of its imagination it conceals the real Self (causes it to 
be forgotten). (Ill, 96, 26.) It is called Maya, because 
on account of it the real (Self) appears as unreal (as 
if non-existing) and the unreal (the objective world) as 
real. (Ill, 96, 29.) It is called Prakrit (the root cause 
of objective forms) on account of its being the source 
of all objects of experience. (Ill, 96, 28.) It is called 
Jlva (Living Principle), because it lives and is conscious. 
(VI6, 18 8, 4.) It is called the Pury-atfaka (the eightfold 
city, i.c., the subtle body consisting of eight factors, 
namely, the mind, the intellect, the ego and the ,five 
senses) on account of its strong net-work of imagination. 
(VI6, 188, 7.) It is also called the Ativahika^arira 

(the body of thought, so called on account of its capacity 
to go to distant places without difficulty). (VI b, 188, 9.) 
It becomes an Indriya (sense-organ) and is called so, 
because it pleases the Self (Indra) through hearing, touch, 
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virion, taste and smell. (Ill, 06, 27.) It becomes the 
body by thinking of the body and the abject* by think- 
ing of the objects. (Vld, 50, 17.) As a creator of its 
own world, it is called BrahmU by some, Vitnf by 
Others, Santttam by some, Nttrayapa by others, l&a r by 
same, and Praffrfiat* by others, (VI*-, 188, 17-18*) All 
three names are synonyms of the stress in the Absolute 
Consciousness impregnated with objectivity." (HI, % t 31.) 
Very much similar was the view on the unity of the 
mind amidst its functional multiplicity, prevalent in the 
Maka-yuna Buddhism* " Five different names lh , says 
Atfva-ghosa, 11 are given to the ego (according to its 
different modes of operation)." (Suzuki: Awakening of 
FaHk, p. 76.) In the Lahkiivatara^utra also it h held: 


11 The sea- water and the waves, 

One varies not from the other : 

It is even so with the mind and its activities ; 
Cilia is Karma-accumulating, 

Manas reflects an objective world, 

Mano-vijt&rta is the faculty of judgment, 

The five vijflanas arc the differentiating senses," 


(Lahkwmtvra-swra. quoted in Suzuki'g Mahn-yan* Bud- 
dhtsm, p. 131.) 

From the point of view of grossness and limitation 
there may be distinguished three grades in the mini’ 
fetation of the Mind, the monad, the ego, and t h e 
hotly Ulvit, Ahaiit-tarn and Deha). J iva or j$ 

that aspect of die Mind in which it originates as a 
ray from the Absolute Consciousness and is yet very 
subtle in character. The ego is the Jtva in a grosser 
and more hunted torm in which objectivity acquire, a 
greater degree How a Jlva acquires the character of 
an ego and becomes embodied is described by V«i«ha 
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in the foljbwittg manner: "A monad gradually becomes 
an ego on account of the intensity of the tendency 
towarde objectivity* as a spark of fire grows in volume 
on account of the increase of fuel (lit, 64* 12); as 
on account of depth the sky appears to be blue (III, 
6*1, 14); and as air becomes wind. (JU» 13, IS.) 1 

How the ego becomes the body is described thus : 
" Through the intensity of many-sided imagining activity, 
the monad knows itself in die form of + 1 am this 1 
(Ml, 13, 22), and imagines a star like form for itself, 
which is later on further differentia ted as the body. (Ill, 
13, 23.) It then desires to see, makes an effort to sec, 
and immediately there arise two holes in die form 
with which it has identified itself, which evolve into 
the eyes. (Ill, 13* 28.) Pari fiasu with the desire to 
see is created on tin- objective side the subtit: object 
of vision* (ill, 67, 48,) In the same way that with 
which it touches Incomes the skin* and through which 
it hears becomes its cars (III, 13* 29); that with 

which it smells becomes the nose and that with which 
it tastes becomes the longue, (HI* 13, 30.) On the 

objective side evolve the corresponding objects of all 
the senses (in its experience), (III, 67* 49.) Those with 
which the monad acts in accordance with its desires, 
become the organs oi action, (Ml, 13, 31,) In this 

way by the power of desire are experienced by the 
monad* the objects, their perceptions and ideas. (Ill, 
13* 31,) The monad, now stands clothed in the eight- 
fold subtle body— mind, intellect* ego, and tin five 
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subtle elements. (Ill, 13, 32; VI6, 51, 50.) This subtle 
body is gradually experienced as the physical body in the 
uterus, through the intensity of thought.” (Ill, 13, 34). 1 

Thus, the limitation of the monad to the physical 
body is self-created. “ It enters the bondage (of the 
body) by itself like a silk-worm. (IV, 42, 31.) It 
imagines the body by its own thought, gets bound in 
it, and then repents. (IV, 42, 32.) It enters the net- 
work of objects created by its own imagination, and 
becomes helpless like a caged lion.” (IV, 42, 34.)* 
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We have already seen that according to Vasisfha 
there is no limit to the number of monads in the 
world, for every content of the world is a .centre of 
consciring activity in its own right. In the Absolute 
Consciousness there is no limit to the number of centres 
of imaginative activity. The universe is full of monads 
all around. “ Millions and billions of monads spring 
from the Cosmic Mind. (IV, 43, 1.) Countless have 
already been bom, countless are being bom, countless 
will be bom in course of time like sprays of water 
from a waterfall. (IV, 43, 2.) In every direction, in 
every place, whether land or water, innumerable monads 
arc bom and die as bubbles in water.** (IV, 43, 4.) 1 
This reminds one of a passage from Leibnitz : “ There 
is a world of created things, of living beings, of animals, 
of enteicchies, of souls, in the minute particle of matter. 
Every portion of matter can be conceived as like a 
garden full of plants, and like a pond full of fish. 
But every branch of a plant, every member of an 
animal, and every drop of fluid within it, is also such 
a garden or such a pond. And although the ground 
and the air which lie between the plants of the garden, 
and the water which is between the fish in the pond, 
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are not themselves plant or fish, they nevertheless con- 
tain these, usually so small, however, as to be im- 
perceptible to us." (Moruidology, paragraphs 66-68.) 

Thus there i sr no end to the number of monads 
in the universe. Vet we can have some apriori princi- 
ple of division of all the monads into definite groups 
or classes. Several bases of division may be suggested. 
Vasistha has attempted three divisions on three different 
bases. In one place he has divided the monads of 
the universe on the basis of the density of their ig- 
norance. At another place we find a division of monads 
on the basis of the nature of their experience. A third 
division is attempted on the basis of their fitness for 
Self-realization. 

The following are the seven grades of density of 
the ignorance (or objectivity of experience) of monads 
according to Vasistha : “ The Blja-jvgrat (potential wak- 
ing), the Jvgrat (ordinary waking), the MaluJ-jzgrat 
(intense waking), the Jagtatsvapna (the waking dream), 
the Svaptux (dream), the Svapna-jugral (dreaming wakeful- 
ness), and Su$upli (deep sleep). (Ill, 117, 11-12.) These 
are thus briefly characterized : 

(1) “ The first stress in Consciousness which after- 
wards is called the monad and which is the seed of 
all future experience is called the 'potential waking' 
state of the monad." (Ill, 117, 13-14.) 

(2) “ When a newly evolved monad from the Ab- 
solute Consciousness has acquired the sense of ego and 
possession (‘ I and mine ’), it is said to be in the 
state of waking.” (Ill, 117, 15-16.) 

(3) "When by passing through a number of in- 
carnations the idea * I and mine ' gets intensified, the 
monad is said to be in the state of intense wakefulness" 
(III, 117, 16-17.) 
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(4) “The state of fancy or imagination, whether of 
short or long duration, is called a waking dream ex- 
perience. (Ill, 117, 17-18.) 

(5) “ The impression, after a state of sleep, that 
something was experienced as real during sleep, although 
it is not so, is called dream." (Ill, 117, 19-20.) 

(6) “ That very experience, when, on account of 
being repeated several times, it becomes dense and ac- 
quires the intensity of wakefulness, is called the dream- 
ing wakefulness." (Ill, 117, 20-21.) 

(7) " That insensible (unconscious) state of existence 

of a monad is called deep sleep {suqupti), when none of 
the above six states are experienced by it, but there is 
still the potentiality of future world-experience and suffer- 
ing present in it. (Ill, 117, 22-23.) All the so-called 

inert objects — a straw, a lump of clay, a stone, etc. — 
exist in that state of insensibility." (Ill, 117, 24.) ‘ 
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This division would be intelligible, if we remember 
that waking, dream and sleep mean here various grades, 
through which our experience of the objective world 
becomes stable and fully materialized. Sleep is probably 
that stage of the idea of objectivity, when it is present 
as a sort of vague and undifferentiated continuum in 
which no definite features are yet noticeable. Dream is 
the name given to the next stage of objectivity, when 
differentiations begin to appear in the objective continuum, 
but they are still very subtle and unstable in form. 
W hen the differentiated aspects of the objective experience 
acquire definiteness, stability and intensity of materiali- 
zation, such experience is called the waking experience. 
Vasistha has thus distinguished here the seven kinds of 
monads on the basis of their being more or less inten- 
sely aware of their objective experience. 

In order to understand another division of monads 
attempted by Vasistha, we must remember his doctrine 
of the possibility of world-experiences within world-experi- 
ences expounded in the last chapter. According to him 
the individuals that are the contents of our dreams, have 
also a right to be recognized as individual monads in 
their own right; and it is also possible that we may 
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be the dream-personalities of some one like Brahma or 
the Cosmic Mind of our Cosmos. On such considera- 
tions Vasistha attempts another division of monads in 
the following manner : 1 44 Monads are said to be of seven 
kinds: Svapna-jagarafj (those whose dreams are others’ 
waking experiences), Samkalpa-jdgardb (those whose world 
of fancy is a waking world for others), Kcvala -jugardfy 
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(waking alone) , Ctra-jugarah (waking since a long time), 
0 kana*jdgarith (intensely waking), J clgrat-svapn tih (waking 
dreamers), and K$lfia~fdgaf3\ (whose waking experience 
has lost its intensity) ”, (VIA, 50, 2-3.) 

They are thus described : 

(1) 11 The svaprm -j&garah are those monads that 
belong to some other time-space order, and arc sleeping 
there and dreaming various dreams. But pc reliance., what 
is a dream -experience to them is our waking world 
Thetr dream-objccts are real things for us ; and we 
(who are individuals in our own right) are persons of 
their dream. On account of the long duration of their 
dreams, wc are feeling it to be a real wakeful world’ 
experience.” {VIA, 50, 5-8.) 

(2) The -Sd ink a l pa -jQgar tih are those monads of 
Some Mther time* space urcit^r tliat arc so much ^iv£H to 
their thoughts of imagination that they have become 
quite unconscious of the actual world they are living in. 
Their world of fancy, on account of their exclusive 
thought directed to it, has come to acquire the stability 
of the waking experience. The contents of their world 
of fancy have acquired individuality of their own and 
live their own lives/' (VIA, 50, 14-1 7.) 

(3) The Kevala-jftgaruh arc those monads that 
have for the first time evolved from the Brahman and 
arc experiencing the world." (VIA, 50, 19.) 

(4) The Cira^jitgafuh are those monads that were 
evolved from the Brahman like the former class, but to 
them this world has become a very hard and stable 
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reality governed by the law of causality, on account of 
tlicir having passed through repeated births and deaths/ 1 

(via* so, aa) 

(5) " The GhtmG'jBgctrJk are those monads that, on 
account of their repeatedly performed evil actions, have 
lapsed into the unconscious or inanimate state of exis- 
tence. They are called the deeply waking class because 
their objectivity has become deeply intensified,” {V16, 
50, 23.) 

(6) il The jngrat-svafinah are those monads that, hav- 
ing become enlightened by the study of philosophical 
works and association with the wise, have begun to look 
upon their waking world as a dream/ 1 (VI6, 50, 22.) 

(7) M The KtfuW'jVgGrnfy are those enlightened monads 
that have found peace in the Absolute Reality and stay 
in the Turya (fourth) state of experience, and for whom 
all other kinds of experience have lost their validity. 11 
(VIA, 50, 23.) 

In another place he classifies monads into the follow- 
ing fourteen kinds : 1 

(1) 11 The Ida#* 'prathamam is the class of those 
monads that m their very first birth {life) are prone io 
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good thoughts and actions which bring about good 
results* (III* 94 T 2-3.) 

(2) The Gu&O-fovart is the class of those monads 
that in their very first birth begin to cherish desires for 
worldly objects, and attain liberation having passed 
through many cycles of transmigration- {III, 94, 3-4.) 
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(3) a The Sd&attvi i h the class of those monads 
that think of what ought to be done and what ought 
not to be done (j.e M have moral consciousness awakened), 
and choose only those actions which are favourable to 
liberation. (Ill* 94* 4-5.) 

(4) 11 The Adhama*$affv<l is the class of those monads 
that have previously indulged in desires for worldly 
objects and so have got themselves bound to the world 
through thousands of transmigrations, but now’ have ac- 
quired the power of discrimination between a right and 
a wrong course of action* and prefer the former to the 
latter. {Ill, 94, 5-7,) 

(5) u The Alyanfa-tumai si is the class of those monads 
that are yet far from liberation even though they have 
passed through innumerable births and deaths. (Ill, 94* 7-8.) 

(6) 11 The Raja&l is the class of those monads that 
having passed through two or three lives of other (worse) 
kinds are now bom with moderate qualities and active 
habits. (Ill, 94, 8-90 

(7) “The Rnjasa-sititviki is the class of those monads 
whose actions are free from blemishes and who deserve 
to be liberated after the dissolution of their present 
bodies. (Ill* 94, 9- LOj 

(8) “The Rujasa-mjasi is the class of those 
monads that deserve liberation after some more lives. 
(III. 94, 11-12.) 

(9) “ The Rtljasa-fftnuisi is the class of those monads 
that requirt- hundreds of more lives to live, before they 
are capable of liberation. (Ill, 94* 12-13,) 

(10) “The Ruj ati&tyania-t&ma&t is the class of those 
monads whose actions are such that their liberation is 
uncertain even after thousands of lives. (TIT, 94, 13-14.) 

(11) ** TlXmaH is the class of those monads that 
have passed through thousands of lives since their origin 
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from Brahm3 and are still a long way from liberation. 
(Ill, 94, 14-15.) 

(12) “ The Tamasa-sattvn is the class of those be- 
ings who have already passed through a long course of 
lives and deathB, but now stand on such a level of 
progress that, if they make efforts, they can attain 
liberation after this life. (Ill, 94, 15-16.) 

(13) “The Tamo-rvjasl is that class of monads that 
have already passed through countless lives in the past, 
and yet have to undergo many more before they would 
attain liberation. (Ill, 94, 16-17.) 

(14) “ The Tamasa-tnmasl is the class of those 
worst kind of monads that have already undergone 
millions of lives in the past and still have to undergo 
millions more before they can attain liberation.” (Ill, 
94, 17-19.) 

All the various kinds of monads in a cosmos origin- 
ate according to Vasi&ha from the Cosmic Mind 
(Brahma) in the same way as the creatures of our 

dreams originate from our minds. “ All these kinds of 

monads originate from Brahma. (Ill, 94, 19.) All the 

monads, in fact everything in the objective world, have 
sprung from Brahma, in the same way as billow’s have 
from an agitated ocean, streaks of light from a burning 
lamp, beams from the disc of the moon, flowers from 
a tree, ornaments from gold, sprays from a water-spring, 
particular spaces from infinite space, whirls, eddies 

and waves from water, and mirage-rivers from the 
rays of the sun.” (Ill, 94, 20-28.) ‘ Fawcett similarly 
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holds; " Finite scntients, while enjoy iny truly free creative 
initiative and being, accordingly* relatively independent* 
presuppose* nevertheless, the Universal Consuming (Brahma 
of Vasiftha) as their source." (Fawcett: Divine imagin- 
ing i P- 5ft) 

The law of origination and mergence, it may also 
be noted, is the same in the case of every monad down 
from Brahma to an insect '* As a Brahma originates, 
so does an insect. All monads (from the Brahma to 
the lowest insect) merge in the Absolute Reality through 
right knowledge," (111, 67* 69-6S-) 1 

Before concluding this chapter, it may also be 
pointed out, that Vasisflui is a thoroughgoing pan- 
psythist. He be! j eves that everything in this universe 
has a subtle mental operation behind it. '* All objects 
have their mental aspect {cUt&~&ariralvam ) . (Ill, 40* 20.) 
There is the mind behind every particle of dust ; it 
fills the whole space ; it grows within every sprout ; it 
moves as a sap in tender leaves, (III, 40, 21*) It rises 
up in the waves of the ocean ; it dances within the 
womb of a rock. It rains in clouds ; and lies inert in a 
piece of stone, (HI, 40, 22,) Even in inert things resides 
desire in a potential form, as flowers, etc.* in their seeds/' 
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(VIA, 10, 19.) ' It is quite evident that pan -psychism is 
ihe inevitable conclusion of his idealism, according to 
which all things are thoughts ultimately, and every 
thought is an entity in itself, Vasistha. will agree with 
Fawcett who writes : 11 Nature is aglow with psychical 

life in every quarter and cranny. It is of one tissue 
with the psychical reality noticed in ourselves ” (Faw- 
cett : World as Imagination, p. ] 62) ; and with Royce 
who rightly says: We have no right whatsoever to 
speak of really unconscious Nature, but only of un* 
communicative Nature, whose mental processes go on at 
such different time-rates from ours, that we cannot adjust 
ourselves to a live appreciation of their inward fluency; 
although our consciousness docs make us aware of their 
presence;' (Royce; The World and the Individual, 2nd 
Senes, p. -25.) Vasistha would further say that by 
undergoing an appropriate training we can communicate 
with the beings behind Nature, 
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CHAPTER V 


THOUGHT-POWER 

Now-a -clays we hear much about the power of thought. 
Enormous literature has been written on thought-power. 
The works of James Allen, Trine, Marden and Larson, 
to mention a few of the writers on the power of 
thought, are passing through several editions. Experi- 
ments are made in the laboratories of the West, and 
specially in America, to study the effect of thought 
on the health and strength of the thinker of particular 
kinds of thought. A new school of thought, generally 
called the “ New Thought " which believes in the omni- 
potence of thought, is rising into prominence. But it 
is a matter of great surprise and satisfaction that what 
is considered to be a new thought in the twentieth 
century after Christ is a very ancient doctrine of India 
and is found worked out in many aspects and details 
in the Yoga-vastftha. The Seer of the Mupdaka Upattt - 
$ad said long ago : u Whatever worlds the man of 
pure heart covets by his mind, and whatever objects he 
wishes to get, he gains those worlds and those objects." 
(M. U ., Ill, 1, 10.) The Buddha taught: All that we 
are is the result of what we have thought : it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts." (Cams: The Gospel of Buddha , p. 111.) 
Nothing will appear radically new in the so-called 
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11 New Thought when all that Yasistha has said in 
this connection is known. Swam] RtTma Tirtha rightly 
said in one of his Lectures to the people of America: 
“ All your New Thought is the old antiquated thought 
of the Hindus. In order to get the genuine centre, 

the whole truth and all the new thought, Blessed ones, 
you have yet to wail a little and get more knowledge 
from India. Most of those wonderful writings have not 
yet been translated into your language, such as the 
Yogo*i/as iftha which deals with all the new thought of 
America." (In Woods of God-reali%ation % Vol. Ill f p. 327.) 
Here we shall try to present briefly What Yasistha has 
said on the power of thought or mind, comparing here 
and there his views with the most up-to-date thinkers 
of the New Thought school. 

The Mind, according to Vasistha Is omnipotent, 

“ It is capable of accomplishing everything. (HI, 91 1 
16.) As it imagines within itself, so things happen 

forthwith. (Ill, 91, 52.) Whatever is intensely thought 
by the mind, that comes to be materialized and effect- 
ed." (Ill, 91, 17.) 1 Compare what Dr, Charles Gilbert 

Davis says : " 1 say that thought is omnipotent — that the 
mind is all-powerful 1 1 (Davis : The Philosophy of Ufa 
p. 53.) The mind is endowed with creative- power. “ U 
can evolve objects from within itself. (Ill, 6b, 6.) it 
is the creator of the world which appears in just the 
form that is fashioned by the mind, (Vlfr, 139, 1.) 
Time and space also appear as the mi rid thinks them 
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to be," (III, 103, 14.) 1 Munlcn says; “Mind is the 
only creator. Nothing ever was or ever will be created 
or recreated except through mind/ 1 (O, S. Marden; The 
Miracle of Utght Thought, p. 227.) Davis says " Thought 
is the stuff out of which things are made " (TV**? Philo- 
sophy of Life, Motto) ; and " The Mind is all, it h 
everything. All matter is but a materialization of consci- 
ousness,” (lbtd. t p. 32.) In creating a world for itself, 
the mind is absolutely free and not determined by any 
other external force. 14 The Mind imagines the world 
and the body in accordance with its own free -willing 

like a magic scene.” (HI, 4, 79.) a We should not be 

under the impression that creative power belongs only 
to a select few minds. It is the privilege of every 
mind. *' Every mind {praly-ckafh cittern) has this power.” 
(Ill, 40, 29.) 1 

Wo all attain what we aspire after. All that we 

intensely desire for comes to us early or late, in 

accordance with the effort we put in to acquire it. 

Our own efforts, guided by our as pi fat ions, are the 

warp and woof of our destiny. " Every individual can 
attain all that he desires. (HI, 45, 12.) Whoever 
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strives to attain anything attains that surely. 1 ' (HI, 45, 
IS.) 1 N T o other agency can confer favours upon us, 
unless we deserve them. Whatever we seem to get 
through others, is the outcome of our own aspirations 
and effort, “The mind itself is the giver of the results 
of its own efforts, although it may do so in the garb 
of a god or penance. (Ill, 45, 19,) There is nothing 
other than ones own effort that ever brings him any* 
thing good. (Ul t 45, 20.) No other being is responsible 
for what one acquires, us everything is the consequence 
of liis thought (IV, 13, 11J There b nothing 

under the sun which cannot be attained by anybody 
through right exertion” (III, 62, 8.)* Mardeii similar- 
ly sa Y s : “ The cause of whatever comes to you 
in life is within you." (Warden: Peace, Pou-er ami 

Plenty, p. 99.) 

The nature of things around us is as we think it 
to be. Our lives are what we make them by our 
thought. All that we are, is how we have thought. 
Thoughts are the bricks with which we build the man- 
sion of our personality. Thought determines our destiny. 
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Wc become what we wish, desire and imagine to 
become. The world around us is the reflex of our 

thought, it changes its appearance as we change. The 
extent of space as well as the duration of time are 
relative to our thoughts and emotions. 44 An individual 
becomes what he sets his heart to. (Ill, 56, 28.) The 
nature of the objects is as it is believed to be. 
(Ill, 56, 30.) Even poison can be turned into nectar 

by being constantly imagined to be so, and an enemy 

will behave as a friend, if one has faith in him to be 
so. (Ill, 60, 17.) One experiences as one thinks. (Ill, 
60, 16.) If a moment is imagined to be an age, it is 
experienced as such, and vice versa. (Ill, 60, 20-21.) 
The same period of night is experienced as a long age 
by the troubled mind, and as a moment by the merry. 
(Ill, 60, 22.) Sweet is experienced as bitter and vice 
versa by intense thought. (Ill, 60, 27-28.) Sometimes 
people are killed on account of their own imagination 
of an absolutely non-existent devil. (Ill, 60, 33.) 

One experiences only that to be real, which one thinks 
to be so. (VI6, 100, 3.) One is affected by things 

only in accordance with his ideas about them. (VI 6, 
148, 5.) It is by thought alone that we get into 
delusion, undergo the experience of birth and death, are 
bound in the world and become released from it. 
(IV, 4, 9.) All our states of happiness or misery in 
heaven or the hell, are effects of our own thought.” 
(IV, 23. 13.) 1 
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Early or late, in this life or lives to come, all 
our desires, wishes and even passing thoughts have 
to be realized. But what is desired or thought in- 
tensely with warmth of faith is soon realized. Faith, 
intense belief, or bhavana is the secret of all our 
achievements, as a modem writer puts it : “ Faith is 
the hidden secret of everything ; the key that un- 
locks every door that may exist in the universe ; faith 
is the perfect way to that inner world from which all 
things proceed ; faith is the royal path to unbounded 
power; . . . faith is the hidden secret to every desire 

and need of man.’* (Larson : The Hidden Secret, p. 10.) 
The world around us is only what we Mieve it to be. 
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Our perceptions are coloured by our beliefs. That alone 
appears to be real for us in the reality of which we 
have faith. “ The mind perceives and continues to 
perceive an object in that very form in which it ima- 
gines it to be with intense faith. (IV, 21, 56-57.) There 
is nothing true or false in itself ; everything is as it is 
believed to be. (IV, 21, 58.) In accordance with one’s 
long-standing and intensified belief, does one work, ac- 
complish and achieve the objects of his desire and 

enjoying them gets bound. (IV, 21, 20-21.) One thinks 
that alone to be real on which one has pinned his 

faith and believes that there is nothing better than it. 

(IV, 21, 22.) People have different conceptions of duty, 
value, enjoyment, and liberation, in accordance with their 
different convictions and strive after their own ideals. 
(IV, 21, 23.) Whatever a pure mind strongly believes 
something to be that it soon becomes. (IV, 17, 4.) 

Poison becomes nectar and the unreal becomes the 
real through one’s faith. (Ill, 56, 31.) We perceive only 
what we believe.” (Via, 51, 3.) ' 
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Oar thoughts are powerful in proportion to their 
intensity* depth an<l warmth* They become so by 
their being constantly and over and over again cherish- 
ed. This is what Vasispa calls abhytfsa (practice or 
habit)* Constant thinking, desiring or imagining of the 
same idea contributes much to the materialization of that 
idea. 41 Doing the same thing over and over again is 
called abkp&sa. It is also termed purit$<lrifia. W ithout it 
nothing can be achieved. (Vlfe, 67, 43.) Things become 
what they are repeatedly thought to l>e. {VI h, 67, 20.) 
The mental or subtle body becomes physical, only 
through repeatedly being imagined to he so, and so also 
can the physical body be realized to be subtle, through 
constant meditation on its being so* (VI 6, 67 t 30-31.) 
Through repeated efforts even the most difficult things 
can be realized ; even poison can be turned into nrctir 
by repeatedly thinking it to be so. {V\b, 67, 33*) Cons- 
tant and repeated effort along any line is the secret of 
success." (VI&, 67, 44.) 1 
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Unflinching and strong determination [df4ka-nis?caya) 
is another very important factor which contributes to the 
realization of our thoughts and desires. There is nothing 
in the world which does not yield to the strong deter- 
mination of a man. There is no force that can with- 
stand the power of a determined mind. Persons with 
unflinching determination can realize everything they set 
their heart to. They see nothing hut their own idea 
dancing around them. We are bound to our strongly 
determined ideas ; no one else can change the mind of 
a well-determined man. 11 There is no power in the 
world to withstand the determination of a mind. (Ill, 88, 
t8.) Whatever idea has taken root in some mind, can- 
not be rooted out by any other but that very mind, 
(in, 88, 19.) The idea that has been deeply planted in 
some mind cannot be removed from it by any agency, 
such as even death or a curse {&&£&).*' (Ill, 88, 20.) 

AH what we are, all what we have, and all that 
we shall be, is thus the result of our thought. Our 
destiny is not mapped out for us by some other agency 
but our own thought. "Control thought" as Davis says, 
"and you control destiny," [Philosophy 0/ P- 33.) 

We become as wc think. We Have only as much 
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power ,ls we imagine vve have. The world around us 
is as we have willed it to be. We can change it even 
today if we will «o* We are living in an infinite ocean 
of power and bliss, and appropriate only so much from 
it as we think, believe and imagine. 11 Our present 
state is what has been willed, anil can lie changed with 
effort into another. {HI, 40, 13.) If one believes himself 

to lie separate from the Absolute Reality, he is sot if 
one thinks himself to be the Brahman, he is so. We 
limit ourselves by our thought. (Ill, 67* 5ti.) A ghost 
continues to be seen by a child, as long as the i den 
of there being a ghost lurks in his mind* but when the 
Idea is given up, there is no longer any experience of 
ft ghost.’' (Ill* 53, 3L) 1 So is the case with all our 
limitations. 11 The limit of your thought ", so says Mar- 
den, +t will lie the limit of your possibilities,” (Marden ; 
How to Get What Ym Want, p. 45.) 

Our mind is also the maker of our happiness or 
misery' : on the condition of our mind depend alt our 
joys and sorrows. Even bondage and freedom are the 

states of our mind and are wrought by our thought* 

No body else can make us happy or miserable, hound 

or liberated* but our own thought* “ Every thing* even 
bondage and freedom t depends on the mind. (II I, 98, 3.) 
The increase or decrease of our sufferings is in the 
hands of our own mind, (III, 99, 43.) It is the creator 
of all our joys or sorrows. (1II T H5 t 24*) h is the 
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mind that i* deluded* experiences birth or death, yets 
bound or feels released From the bondage,’* (IV, 4, 9.) 1 

Our environment and circumstances are the materi- 
alization of our own desire, Out objective world is but 
the projection of our own imagination, and the reali- 
zation of our own desires. ** The world-experience rises 
or falls in accordance with desires. (IV, 45, 33.) It is 
a lung dream imagined by the mind. (IV, 15* 24.) 
Whatever desire is cherished by any one in his heart 
is ultimately realized in the world. UII* 96, 10.) By 
out own mind, through our own mthkalpa (desire), with 
our own effort taking various forms, is this multifarious 
objective world spread out before us like a magic scene," 
(HI, 96, 8-9.) * 

Much stress is laid in the 11 New Thought " move- 
ment on the power of the mind to effect changes in 
the body and to cure physical ailments. The curative 
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power of thought has been greatly demonstrated by the 
followers of the *' Christian Science 11 and the Psycho- 
therapeutists even in cases of very serious illness. They 
have come to believe that the mind, through its power 
of thought, can bring about desirable changes In 
the body :ind can restore it to perfect health. Even a 
medical doctor has emphatically asserted: "It is ab- 
solutely true that every thought we think has its corres- 
ponding effect on the whole or some pari of human 
anatomy . « . Much has been said or written upon 
this subject, yet From my own observation as a physician 
1 must say that f am astounded that it has not re* 
ceived a deeper consideration. Not a day passes that I 
do not see wonderful illustrations ui this? fact : that the 
mint! can hath create and cure diseases." (Gilbert Davis : 
The Philosophy of Life, p, 65.) Maiden also writes: 
*' The body is but objectified thought, and . T , when 
the thought ts changed the body also must change." 
{Mardeti ; How to Get What You Want, p, 183). 
Vasistha holds exactly similar views* Body according to 
him is the creation of the mind and can be changed by 
it into any condition. Most of the diseases of the body 
originate in the disturbances of the mind, and can be 
cured by right thinking. " The body is created by the 
mmtl for its own use, as a silk-worn) forms a cocoon 
round itself. (IV, 45, 7.) It creates the body from the 
material of its own thought. (IV, 11, 19.) The body 
changes in accordance with the thoughts in which the 
mind is engaged, (IV, 21, 16.) The body is now ex- 
perienced as it has been eagerly imagined to be in the 
past " (VU, 28, 34.) 1 According to Schopenhauer also 
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" The whole body is nothing but objectified will. M 
(Schopenhauer: The World a $ Will and Idea v 1. 1 30.) 
According to Marden : " The body is but objectified 

thought, and . , , when the thought is changed the body 
also must change." (Marden : How to gtl What You Want* 
p. i B.) Larson also says : M That the mind exercises great 
power on the body, that every mental state is a cause, 
producing its corresponding effect upon the moral, 
the mental and the physical conditions of the indivi- 
dual, and that every thought is a force that can 
change, transform , or at least modify almost anything 
in the human system — these are facts that are no 
longer disputed. The in eta physical side of man is 
now receiving its due share of attention, and the facts 
just stated are therefore being firmly established among 
all who discern them." (C, D. Larson : How to Stay 
Well , p, 6L) 

Vasiftha distinguishes two kinds of diseases: physical 
and mental. " Mental and physical diseases are the two 
causes of jjain. Relief from them is happiness (sukha). 
(Vltf, SI, 12.) The disorder and inharmony of the physi- 
cal body is called a physical disease {vyUdhi) anti the 
conflict of the mind is called a mental disease [ztdhf). 
Both of them have their (ultimate) root in ignorance, 
and can be finally cured by the knowledge of reality 
(Uittva-j&ana)*' (Vfrf, SI, 3 4.) t 
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How these diseases originate is further described by 
Vasistha as follows : “ A depressing mental disturbance 

originates, when an individual foolishly worries about 
what has been achieved and what has not been achieved. 
(VI<j, 81, 17.)* To realize the desires and ambitions 
that surge in their uncontrolled minds, ignorant people 
often do many improper things, such as eating unwhole- 
some food, travelling in uncongenial countries, working 
at improper times, behaving in improper ways, associat- 
ing with undesirable persons, contracting bad habits, etc., 
on account of which many disorders take place in their 
bodies, such as the clogging of the rutdis or their weak- 
ness so as to make them unable to supply vital energy 
properly to all parts of the body. The vital energy 
(Prapa) not being properly distributed (lit. flowing) in the 
body, inharmony results in the system, and there ensue 
physical diseases.*' (VI<r, 81, 18-20.)* 

Mental inharmony ( adhi ) is said by Vasistha to be 
the dtuse of physical diseases (Vyadhayah). He relates 
the two as the cause and the effect in this way : 
11 The inharmony or disturbance ( vidhuratu ) of the 
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body follows the inharmony of the mind. (Via, 81, 30). 
When there is disturbance in the mind, the smooth and 
regular How of the vital currents (prUrta) is disturbed. 
The vital currents flowing improperly, the nixfis be- 
come disorganized. Some of them, then, getting more 
vital energy than required, become stouter and others 
receiving less than required are atrophied. This causes 
sometimes bad digestion, sometimes indigestion and some- 
times over-digestion. All that is eaten in such disordered 
condition produces only bad results. Sometimes the 
undigested food-particles arc carried away by the vital 
currents to their own organs ; sometimes the undigested 
matter settles down in the body. There it rots and 
consequently generates many diseases. In this way is 
mental inharmony the cause of our bodily diseases which 
can be cured only by removing the cause.’' (V la, 81 * 
33-38.) 1 Compare the general idea of Vasistha with what 
Dr. Davis says: “Every disturbing, depressing thought 
that enters the brain has a depressing effect on every cell 
of the body and tends to produce disease. Fear, anger, 
jealousy, envy, hatred are all the tore-runners of disease 
and the messengers of death.” (Davis: Tltc > Philosophy 
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of Life. p. 79.) ..." Men* women and children are 

diseased ami dying around us everywhere, as a result 
of pathological thought. Correct the thought of the 
world and disease will be swept away/' {Ibid, p 81). 
Trine similarly says ■ “ We are rapidly finding to 
day, and we shall find even more and more, as time 
passes, that practically all disease, with its consequent 
suffering, has its origin in perverted menial and emo- 
tional states and conditions," (Trine: In Tune with the 
Infinite, p. 55 .) "Subtle and powerful are influences of 
the mmd in the building and rebuilding of the body/' 
{Ibid,, p. 693 

The restoration of mental harmony, the disturbance 
of which is the source of bodily ailments, is, according 
to Vasistha, the proper cure of our physical diseases, 
(Via, 81 p 24.) HpW it can be done is stated as follows: 
'■ By performing noble actions and associating with 
people of good character, the mind becomes purified and 
calm, and consequently joy pervades the body. On 
account of the purity of the mind, the vital currents 
begin to flow properly and harmoniously and cleanse 
die system of all impurities, as a result of which the 
diseases are cured. (Vlff, 81, 40-42.) 1 "Every hopeful 
idea ", says Dr. Davis, 11 created in the mind, stimulates 
die heart, improves digestion and promotes the normal 
action of every gland/ 1 (T/i* Philosophy of Lift , p. 85.) 
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Standing writes : “ The therapeutic influence of the 

mmd on the body is a recognized principle of modem 
medical science/' (Herbert F. Standing: Spirit in Evo- 
lution, p. 1 27.) 

Yasislha believes also in the cure by incantations 
(man / am). He says that 11 As medicines, haritak^ etc,, 
produce purgative effect on the body by their very 
nature, so also can letters, ya f ra, la, va, etc,, be made 
to produce certain effects through our faith/ 1 (Via, 81, 
39,) 1 So, it is our faith that gives power to the letters 
of an incantation to produce curative effect on our 
bodies. It is also believed by the leaders of the " New 
Thought " nowadays, that “ Faith, hope, expectancy 
and belief are the most powerful therapeutic agents/' 
{The Philosophy of Life , p. 89.) M Faith is at the 
l*>ttoin of all cures f> says Maiden (How to Get What 
You IVanf.) 

So far we have learnt that, according to Vasis^ha, 
physical diseases originate in mental inharmony. But 
mental inharmony is itself due to ignorance of the true 
Nature of the Self, of objects, and of their true relation. 
If we could know everything rightly, we would never 
feel disturbed in our minds and so would be saved 
from physical troubles as well. The real disease and 
the essence (siw) of all kinds of diseases, according to 
him. Is Ignorance, on account of which we undergo 
various troubles associated with our very birth in this 
world. So he says, " Sufferings are of two kinds : the 
ordinary ones, which we usually know, and the ultimate 
one which consists in the very birth in the world/’ 
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(Via, 81, 23.) 1 How then are we to cure the ultimate 
suffering? An answer has already been given at the com- 
mencement of Vasistha's teachings. The ultimate cure of 
the ultimate suffering is Self-knowledge, “ The ordinary 
sufferings are removed by our having what is wanted. 
But the ultimate suffering cannot be cured by anything 
short of Self-knowledge. (Via, 81, 24-25.) This remedy 
of the essence of all kinds of mental and physical 
sufferings uproots all of them, as a river does the 
creepers grown on its banks, in the rainy season.'* 
(IVa, 81, 25-26.) 1 

Not only can we be free from the round of births 
and deaths through right vision of the Self, as suggested 
above, we can also make our life happy here, by right 
thinking and right living, if we only know the power 
that thought wields. We can live a healthy and har- 
monious life on earth, if w r c have mastery over thought. 
For, if w T c determine to remain above sickness and 
suffering and do not allow ourselves to be weak-minded, 
if we cherish only right thoughts and emotions, if we 
never allow the balance of mind to be overthrown by 
ambitions, cares, anxieties, worries, etc., there is no reason 
why disease should ever lodge in the temple of our 
body. The secret of a long and healthy life lies in right 
thinking. This is what we learn from the Yoga-VO&iqlha : 
'* Whatever is resolved by the mind to be experienced, 
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cannot lie undone by any other agency. (HI, 88, 18.) 
Me who is resolute and undeterring from making effort, 
is beyond all sufferings. (Ill, 92, 14.) The resolute and 
determined wise man is beyond the attack of worries, dis- 
eases, curses and the evil looks of others." (Ill, 92, 24-25.) 1 
According to Vasistha, that man can live a healthy life 
(andmay<i’jlvitam), who lives ever satisfied within him- 
self and is always above the cares of having or not 
having the objects of his desire (V la, 26, 10) ; who 
never indulges in the thought " this I have attained 
today, that 1 will do tomorrow" ((Via, 26, 12); whose 
mind is tranquil, free from worries, centred in the Self, 
controlled and at peace (Via, 26, 16) ; who is not 

troubled by the idea of acquiring or having acquired 
worldly things (Via, 26, 18) ; who is not joyous at 

being happily situated or even crowned, nor is afraid of 
old age, death or misery (Via, 26, 19) ; who docs not 
make the distinction of friend and foe among the people 
around him (Via, 26, 20) ; who is master of his strength, 
and behaves equally, nobly and sweetly with all (Via, 
26, 25); whose mind is not soiled by the thought of 
being an agent of any action, in spite of his being 
busily engaged in it (Via, 26, 27) ; who does not injure 
anybody in spite of his having the power to do so ; 
who is not cast down even in serious troubles ; who 
docs not desire anything in spite of being poor (Via, 
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26, 29) ; who ever finds something new and good in 
what decays, wefts or perishes (Via, 26, 33) ; who is 
a sweet friend to ail, and shares their joys and sufferings 
(Vltf, 26, 34 ) ; who is courageous in misfortunes, a 

benefactor of ail in prosperity and unmindful of life 
or death* (VI a, 2b, 35*) J Compare what O. S, Marden 
says: " Mind is the only creator. Nothing ever was 
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or ever will be created or recreated except through 
m i nd . " (O. S T M arden : T he M trade of Right T koug h t , 

p. 227.) 11 Physical discord always means mental die* 

cord, for if there had always been perfect harmony in 
the mind, the body would be in harmony, So, if you 
can keep them in perfect harmony, the body must 
ultimately correspond, because the physical is merely mi 
outpic taring of the mental/' {Ibid., p, 174.) livery- 

discordant thought, feeling or emotion must pay the 

penalty in the physical manifestation of some discord." 
(Jbtd> t p, 181.) *' The body, being a product of mind, 
most necessarily be like it , . . A healthy body is 

composed of healthy thought externalized, ftatptcturcd." 
{Ibid,! p. 183,) * l It is now well established that vicious 
mental states, violent emotions and explosive passions, 
make chemical changes in the brain and poison the 
cell life through the whole body/ 1 {Ibtd., p. 184.) 
** Mind is the great healer, the great restorer, because it 
was the original creator of these cells/' {Ibid., p. 186.) 
11 Whatever Improves the health of the mind improves 

the health of dm body/' ( Ibid ,, p. 193.) li It is well- 

known that worry, anxiety, fear kill millions and mil lions 
of red blood corpuscles every day," {Ibid., p. 1940 The 
physical is merely the outpieturmg. the expression of 
the mental condition. The condition of our health is 
our objectified thought/’ {ibul., p, 196.) 

It is not only the secret of health that lies in 
right thinking or the proper culture of the mind, as we 
have learnt above, but also of a happy and joyful life. 
Happiness is another name for the harmony of the 
mind. When our thoughts do not wander to this or that 
object and we fed Self-satisfied, we are in a stale of 
joy wluch is unique. If we are thus happy within, 
everything appears good and pleasing to us. " The Mind 
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is all in all. Thfct being cured all troubles are curcd. 
(IV T 4, 5.) If there is peace within, the whole world 
looks cool and pleasing (V, j 6, 34), hut when cravings 
and desires surge within, the world appears as something 
intensely hunting os like fire. {IV, 4, 5.) The result that 
accrues from the culture of the mind cannot follow even 
from the prosperity of all the three worlds or From the 
possession of jewels of all kinds- (V, 21, 12 + ) When 
dne's mind is perfected, the whole world appears to him 
to be full of nectar, just as to a man putting on a 
pair of shoes the whole earth appears, as it were, 
covered with leather/' {V, 21, 14.) 1 Dr. Hutchison, has 
therefore, rightly said: ''The necessity of opening our 
eyes wide to the far reaching influence of our thoughts 
in causing health or disease, happiness or unhappiness, 
cannot be too strongly urged/' (Hutchison : Hypnotism 
arid Self' education i p. 85.) James Allen similarly Says ; 
41 Your own thoughts, desires and aspirations comprise 
your world, and, to you, all that there is in die 
universe of beauty, and joy, and bliss, or of ugliness) 
and sorrow, and pain, is contained within yourself. 
By your own thoughts you make or mar your life, your 
world, your universe. As you build within by the 
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power af thought, so will your outward life ;md dr- 
cumstanccs shape themselves accordingly* Whatsoever 
you harbour in the inmost chamber of your heart will, 
sooner or later, by the inevitable Jaw of reaction, shape 
itself in your outward life," (James Allen : Book of 

Meditations, p, 34.) kt When the heart is pure all out- 

ward things are pure*" {Ibid, t p* 63,) " Wan is the 
doer of his own deeds, us such he is the maker of 
his own character * * . Character is destiny.” (!bid, t 
p. 66.) '* Man is a thought- being, and his life and 

character are determined by thoughts in which he 
habitually dwells*" (Ibid,, p* 286*) 

A purified mind is also needed for having the 
intuition of the inner Self* for the Self can shine only 
in a pure and calm mind, and not in an impure one 
which is laden with the dust of desires and passions 
1( As the sky, although present everywhere, is reflected 

only on a mirror, so the Sell (Pure Consciousness), 

although omnipresent — present even in a wall, in the sky 
or in a piece of stone (i.e., in every- object whatsoever) 
— is reflected (felt) only within a calm mind* 11 (V, 71 1 
39, 36.) 1 

It has also to be remembered that we cannot 

anyhow get rid of the experience: of the objective world 

and of the ignorance of the Self, as long as our mind 
continues to be impure, for k will, in that case, continue 
to imagine one state of existence after another. The 

experience of an object iye world and the possession of 
an impure mind exist, grow and decay part pa&u, 
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according to Yasistha. 11 The darkness of the world 
(dark, I>ecause, its experience conceals the knowledge of 
the Self from us) continues to be experienced, and 
cannot be removed even by fire, the moon and the 
twelve suns* all burning together as long as they may, 
so long as the mind is ignorant and merged in the 
quagmire of worldly pleasures/' (V, 5 r 27-28.) 1 

We have thus seen what wonderful power our mind 
has both for good and evil, according to Vgsistha. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that he has called 
the mind the nave of the wheel of the whole world* 
which can be controlled in all its aspects by having 
brought the mind (which is another name for thought, 
will and desire) under control. |K The Mind is the nave 
of Lhis wonderful wheel of the world, which deludes us 
by its movements , (V, 50, 6.) When, with intelligence 
and effort, it (the mind) is stopped from moving (Le. t 
from desiring, willing, thinking, imagining, etc.), the wheel 
of the world is stopped." (V t 50, 6.) 1 It might also be 
very well compared to Shelley's dome of many 
coloured glass* (which) stains the white radiance of 
Eternity Kant's conception of the mind would approach 
.that of Vasi#ha to some extent, only if Kant would 
give up the idea of the objective ** things 4 n- themselves ”, 
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for according to VasisLha, as we have already seen, there 
remains nothing in an object* when the mind has 
withdrawn what all it projected out of itself. We must 
not however forget that the mind itself is a centre of 
thought-activity in the infinite li Ether of Consciousness ,p , 
from which the bubbles of the objective world are blown 
out all around but within the same Consciousness, which 
really is the Thing-in-Itseh "* 


CHAPTER VI 


ATTAINMENT OF EXTRAORDINARY 
POWERS (SIDDHIS) 

The Philosophy hitherto dealt with was not given by 
Vasisfha as a mere visionary dream, the creation of a 
poet s fancy, a gratuitous hypothesis with no warrant for 
experimentation, a mere surmise as to what may be, 
or a mere speculative doctrine. It is not a circle 
imagined by a philosopher, when only a little arc of it 
is discovered in experience, as most of the philosophical 
systems of the world seem to be. It is claimed, on the 
other hand, that almost every aspect of this philosophy 
was experimented upon and actually realized in experi- 
ence. Every doctrine is the outcome of sadhatui , 1*6., 
the realization of its truth in experience. There lived 
people in ancient India, it seems, who could demonstrate 
in practice what is here given in theory, otherwise all 
talk of it would be futile and all the labour of writing 
a book like the Yoga-vasi$tha lost. Much of the 
philosophy of Vasistha would remain mysterious and 
unintelligible until the practical aspect of the philosophy 
—which was really the more important one in ancient 
times is .ig.iin revived. No man, to give an example, 
could have a shadow of belief a century ago in what 
to a scientist of the fourth decade of the twentieth 
century, is a matter of course. That the music going 
on in Calcutta or Bombay is at the same time being 
heard at Benares is still unbelievable news to the 
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millions of our countrymen. The wonders that modem 

science is revealing and dcnlonstrating with regard to 
the external world of matter are not more surprising and 
astounding than those which the ancient Indian Yoga 

discovered and demonstrated with regard to the inner 

world of the mind. The possibility of supernormal 
phenomena, such as telepathy, telasthesia, telekinesis, 
precognition, hyperprom ethia, hypencsthesia, clairvoyance, 
clair*audicnce, disintegration of personality, hyperboulia, 
levitation, metastasis, polyzoism, psychorrhagy, psycho* 
therapeucy, telergy, etc., go a great deal to remove 
from the mind of a modern man the prejudice that all 
talk of the ancient Indian writers on the attainment of 
extraordinary powers ( siddhts ), not normally possessed by 
all, 19 imaginary and without foundation in experience. 
Here we propose to describe what Vasistha has said 
with regard to the secret of attaining some of the 
supernormal powers and of experiencing the existence 
of tilings which ever remain unknown to the ordinary 
man, although much of it will remain unintelligible 

mystery, unless actually experimented upon with the 
help of an expert, who, unfortunately, is a rarity in 
this age. (C/. the Bfutgavata XI, 15.) 

According to Patafijali, the author of the Yoga- 
sutras. the secret of all supernormal powers is Samyama 
which consists in DftJrana (concentration), Dhyutta 
(meditation) and Sam'ddhi (intense contemplation) ; 
whereas according to another school of Yoga . generally 
'called Ha(ha Yoga , the secret of attaining all kinds 
of supernormal powers lies in arousing the Ku\uUiUnt 
Power through the control of Prlina , which lies dormant 
in every normal individual. The former may be termed 
a psychological method and the latter more or less a 
physical one. In the Yoga-viJsi$tha we find both 
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of these methods described, although a preference is 
given to the former. It is, however, curious that in his 
treatment of the psychological method of attaining 
supernormal powers, Vasis|ha does not make use of the 
terms of Pataftjah, &g. f the term Samyama is con- 
spicuous by its absence. It is really worthy of note that 
this psychological process is very akin to what at the 
present lime is called Auto-suggestion, Affirmation, Self- 
hypnosis, etc. The main thing in this method is “ailir- 
mat ion *" with the full conviction of our deeper and 
spiritual nature (which is not usually taken note of by an 
ordinary individual), on the one hand, and forgetfulness, 
i.ff.j rising above, or withdrawing from, the feeling of 
limitation and imperfection, on the other. It is the reali- 
zation of what we really are and the denial of whal we 
at present feel ourselves to be. The essential condition to 
effect this is the purity or refinement of the mind which 
consists, according to Vasistha, in freedom from desires 

and passions and from the tendency to enjoy gross plea- 
sures. We shall deal with the psychological method first. 

Usually, the knowledge of what is passing in others' 
minds is denied to us, Vasistha thinks that it is possi- 
ble to know what is passing in other minds. The main 
hindrance to such knowledge is grossness or impurity of 

the mind. When our mind is pure, it can reflect what 

is passing in other minds. “ A mind is powerless to be 
in contact with other minds, as long as it is impure. 
It can be in contact with other minds, when it is puri- 
fied* (IV, 17, 29*30.) Purity of the mind consists in 
freedom from desires and in the reatkiation of ihc 

identity with Consciousness. 1 ' (IV, 17, 31.) 1 
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As already pointed out, the universe is full of num- 
berless worlds in which individuals of % > arious grades of 
spirituality live. Many of the worlds exist interpene- 
trating our world, yet they and the individuals living in 
them are not seen by us. In some of these worlds live 
the Stddhas or the enlightened ones. They and their 
worlds are not seen by us, because our minds are not 
sufficiently subtle. Vasistha thinks that by the purifica- 
tion of our minds we can see the subtler worlds and 
can meet the enlightened ones. Here is what he says: 
“ The worlds of the Stddhas, which are attained by good 
deeds, cannot be approached by the unenlightened with 
their present bodies, as light cannot he approached by 
darkness. (Ill, 53, 29.) They can be entered only with 
the puitya-deha (purified body) (cf. dharma*knya of the 
Maha-ynna Buddhism) or the spiritual body as purified 
by knowledge and discrimination. (Ill, 53, 34.) Only 
those who are the knowers of w r hat ought to be known 
or those who lead a life of virtue can enter the subtle 
worlds, and no others. (Ill, 54, 1.) Only those whose 
mind has become enlightened and subtle can meet the 
enlightened ones (Stddhas) bom in other subtler worlds, 
after their death here. (Ill, 22, 10.) You will perceive 
the subtler worlds, only when, through the negation of 
desire, you attain a lasting state of subtilety." (Ill, 22, 12 .) 1 
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Our identification with the physical body and the 
limitation of our consciousness to physicality is the cause 
of our powerlessness, as, by limiting ourselves to the 
body, we forget our deeper nature, which is omnipotent 
and omniscient. “ One, who is under the control of the 
illusory idea that he is the physical body, is unable to 

pass through the subtle and minute passage. (Ill, 40, 8.) 
How can he believe in being able to do anything great, 
who is merged in the idea that he is the physical 
body made of earth, etc., and that he is unable to fly 
in the sky? (Ill, 53, 33.) When it is impossible for 

us to enter the world of our own imagination along 

with the physical body, how can we enter the world of 
other people's samkalpa (imagination) with the physical 
body ? M (III, 21, 43.) 1 

The main thing required for attaining higher powers 
is, therefore, to deny one’s identity with the physical 

body, which is another name for limitation, imperfection 
and incapacity of effecting greater things, and to affirm 
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one’s being spiritual in nature and therefore full of 
higher capacities. Having mentally detached one’s self 
from the body, one should feel that one is the subtle 

mind which is free from all limitations of the gross 

body. How to effect that, is suggested in the following 

passages : ,# The mind is in reality subtle, but it has 
become the physical body through constant and repeated 
thought of physicality. This thought ceasing to function, 
it attains its original state of subtdety. (Ill, 57, 30.) 
As in a dream, if a dreamer comes to acquire the idea 
that the hardness and heaviness (physicality) of the 
dream personality is only an illusion, the idea of its 
being subtle is reinstated, so also, by the knowledge 
of our personality being essentially subtle and light, 
the heaviness and hardness (physicality), that we have 
wrongly assumed to be its, will drop away and we shall 
again feel that we are minds (and not the body.) (Ill, 
57, 31-33.) For him the idea of being the physical body 
ceases to operate whose mind is fully fixed on the 
idea of being subtle. (Ill, 58, 14.) As snow melts in 
water through heat, so the mind becomes subtle through 
the thinness of desire for worldy objects, and through 
practice in right vision takes resort to purity'. (Ill, 22, 
0 and 17.) The illusion of the individual feeling him- 
self to l>e a body, comes to an end, when the light of 
knowledge dawns. When all sathkiiipii has come to 
an end, the physical body is not experienced, as the 
light of a lamp ceases, when its oil is exhausted.” 
(Via, 82, 17-19.) 1 
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The whole secret of attaining anything and every- 
thing is expressed by Vasistha in one word Bhdv<tnd % 
which it is very difficult to translate by a single word 
in English. BJulvana is creative affirmation of some- 
thing with full faith. It brings into existence or ex- 
perience something which is not already there. It is the 
transformation of the idea into a reality by force of 
imagination. “ Whatever is intensely affirmed (bhdvyaU) 
is experienced." (Via, 82, 26.) ‘ 

The other method is the bio-physical method of the 
control of the vital currents (pratfOg) and the arousal of 
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the Kundahnl Power. What the Kupdaltni is, is des- 
cribed in the following words : “ There is in the midst of 
the hundred nudls, (situated in the lower abdomen) one 
nitdi (nerve) called the Antar-veqtanika. It is circular 
like the frontal circular part of a vinn ; like an eddy 
oi water ; like a vortex ; and like a half of the syllable 
Ow (Zf> written in the Deva-nagafl script). It is present in 
the body of all creatures, gods, demons, men, beasts, 
fishes, birds, insects, etc. It exists in a coiled form re- 
sembling the body of a serpent shivering with cold. It 
is in perpetual throbbing. It is exceedingly delicate with- 
in, like the pulp of a plantain. Within this tuidl resides 
the Pata Sakti (the greatest Force or Power) which is 
called the Kupdalini on account of its circular movements. 
It is the Ultimate or the greatest power of all living 
creatures and is the source of the various kinds of their 
capacities. Like an infuriated cobra it always throbs (as 
it were), with a hissing sound. Its mouth (*.e„ of the 
tiadi) opens upwards. (Via, 80, 36-43.) All the riadls 
(nerves) of the hfdaya (heart) are connected with the 
Ku\uhilini. They originate from it and return Lick to it, 
like rivers unto an ocean.*' (Via, 80, 47.) This Ku\u(a- 
lirti Sakti residing in the Ku\\dalinl ntfdi, which, in tact, 
is a ray of Consciousness, is called by various names in 
accordance with its different functions. "It is called kata 
on account of its activity (katana ) ; cit on account of its 
awareness. (Via, 81, 2.) It is Jlva when it manifests as 
life, mind (manas) when it thinks, and imagination 
(saihkalpa) on account of imagining (sathkaipana), and 
buddhi (intellect) when it knows. (Via, 80, 3.) It be- 
comes the subtle body when it is egoized (individualized.) 
(Via, 80, 4.) Having become the apilna (a vital cur- 
rent) it flows downwards; as udatta it flows upwards, 
and in the form of samnna it exists in the middle 
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portion of the body." (Vltf, 81, 5.} 1 This description of 
KuiuhiUm is very much coloured by the philosophy of 
Vasistha, As modem science places the seat of the 
mind in the brain of the physical body, so it seems 
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that, according to Yusistha the Antar*-vc$fanikV centre 
of lhe nZdis (nerves?) of the body situated in the 
a Women is the seat of the Energy of the individual. In 
the above description, it may be noted, there is con- 
tusion between the Power and the Mill in which the 
power resides, for both are very often called by the 
same name Ku^dalttsi, in the same way as the brain 

and the mind are very often confused in popular 
language. 

This Power is aroused to full consciousness with 
the help of the currents of PrUna. The mechanism of 
PrfX\ui is described in the following passages: 

" There is a very tender organ made of (soft) bone 
and flesh, having three pairs of lobes in it (lit. lotuses). 
It touches the two canals of the body one of which 
goes downwards and the other upwards. (Via, 24, 21) 
By the inflow of air in it from outside the body, its 
lobes are inflated and set into movements. (Via. 24, 22.) 
As the moving leaves of a tree increase the movement 
of the air outside, so also the tQ-and-fromovcmcn ts 
of the lobes (lit. leaves of the lotus which is the 
organ) of this organ increase the volume of the air 

within the body. (Via, 24, 23.) The air expanded thus 

by the movements of the organ, then, enters and per- 
vades the midis of the bod)' which spread throughout 

the body. (Via, 24, 24.) This air of the Hfdaya (name 
of the organ) proceeding to other parts of the body is 
called by various names by those who know them, such 
as the Prrtpa, the SamUna t Lhe A puna, etc. (Via, 24, 
25.) As beams spread all around from the disc of 
the moon, so all the vital currents of PrSfju (the 
vital energy) spread ail around in the body from this 
organ of the three pairs of lobes. (\ la, 24, 26.) They 
proceed from it and return to it, are collected in 
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it and sent out of it, rise from and fall into it. 
(VI a, 24 t 27) The (general) name given to the air 
in tlie hrdaya is PrJrui. Some eurrem of it moves 
the eyes, some again invests the skm with the tactile 
sense, some goes to the nose, some digests food, some 
Hows to the organ of speech. In short Prtipa sets the 
whole body in activity as a mechanic does his machine. 
(Via, 24 f 28*30.) Amongst the currents of the PrBffut, 
two :sre the principal ones. The main current flowing 
upwards is called pfa^a (in a restricted sense) and that 
flowing downwards is named ap7i$a* (Via, 24, 31*) The 
course of their flow is subtler than even a thousandth 
part of the fibre of □ stalk of lotus and very difficult 
to be known. 11 (VI a, 24, 37*) 1 
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In order to acquire extraordinary and supernormal 
powers one has to master the flow of the currents of 
the Vital Energy (the PriTjw}, so that be may be able 
to withdraw it from a particular place or direction and 
to send it out to another where it is required. No 
definite course of practice in detail has been described 
by VasisLha for gaining such mastery over the currents 
of the Prd mi. probably because it may not be of much 
use and may he of positive harm ■without an ex pc it 
guide. We find only the following general instruc- 
tion : " The Pmpa can be mastered by giving up all 

other desires lurking in the heart ; by the practices 
beginning with the contraction of the orifices of 
the body; by good actions; by associating with the 
wise; by giving up all worldly objects; by taking to 
proper postures of the body ; by the purity of food and 
character (VU t 60 f 31-32) ; hy freeing on^elf gradually 
from passions, such as anger and avarice; and by re- 
nouncing all the pleasures of lKc world. (\ In, SO* 33*} 
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Complete control over the Prana is a great 
achievement according to Yasisihn. h enables one to 
get whatever one wants, u AH prosperity! from acquiring 
:l kingdom to being finally liberated, cat) 1 lined 

through the master of the Pmya" (Via, 80, 35,) 1 
How extraordinary powers can be attained through 
the application <*r direction of the force of the Pni\ta 
to the KuydaUni is described in the following passages : 

If by the practice of puraha (filling Up) one can 
succeed in filling the Hutidaiint tutdi with Prttya and 

letting it remain there without any outflow, one's lnsjy 
will become as heavy as a mountain in addition to 
becoming stout 2 1 (Vbi, fit, 45 ,) 1 This attainment ts 
called giirimd in Vog& works. 

How to be able to fly through empty space like 
a bird is further told : u When the Kv&fali&t is 
filled with the Frayn, it prqpela it upwards. The 

Kttndtihni then becomes straight like a stick as an 

excited serpent. If at that time all the outlets of the 
body are closed, the body becomes filled with the Prdiui 
even as a leather bag is filled with water. (Vla f £] t 
46-48.) Through this practice one becomes able to 11 y 
into Ihc empty space, and can even go up to the height 
where Irnlra can go. (Via, Si, 49.) ' 
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The way of acquiring the power which enables one 
to see the invisible Siddhas (enlightened ones like the 
Masters of Theosophy) is further described thus : " One 
can see the invisible beings moving in the empty space, 
when, by the practice in recaka (propelling the finlpa 
out), the Kuvdalinl-io rce is directed through the Brahma - 
tuidi (the SufutnpiJ, the central spinal cord) to the 
brain (the Kapala) and made to be fixed there at a 
centre situated at a distance of 12 aftgulas (6 inches ?) 
from the forehead, and all other nJdls are kept under 

control.” (Via, 81, 49-51.)* 

One can leave his body at will and enter another 
body through the following practice : “In order to be 
able to enter another body, a yognt has to practise 
his stay (in imagination at first) at a distance of 
twelve afigulaa from his body through the practice of 
recaka (propelling the Prdtta out). (Via 81, 56.) When 
through the practice of recaka one can take his Jtva 
out of the Kupdalini-nZUflt his Ixxly is left like a stone 
or a lump of clay. (Via, 82, 29-30.) He can then 
enter any other body of moving or unmoving beings 
(living or inanimate) and enjoy their condition to his 
heart's content. (Via, 82, 31.) He may then remain 
there or return back to his own body as he pleases. 
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(VU, 82, 32.) He may even while remaining in one 
body illumine many other bodies by his own con- 
sciousness, by filling the world with his own thought." 

(Via, 82, 33.)' 

Mow a yogin can have a vision of distant events 
and things is further described in the following words : 
“ By the friction of two currents of the Praya, namely 
the prOpa and the ap'dna , heat is generated in the 

body in the same way as fire is produced by the 
friction of two bamboos in forests. (Via, 81, 70.) This 
heat keeps the body warm, which is naturally cold, 
as the sun heats the whole world. (Via, 81, 71.) 

This fire (within the body moves throughout the whole 
body, but the yogitts meditate on it, when it mani- 
fests itself as a star over the heart, like a golden bee 

hovering over a lotus flower. (Via, 81, 72.) Meditation 
on this light is attended with an enlightenment in which 
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things situated at a distance of even millions of miles 
are revealed.” (Via 81, 73.) 1 

How a yogiti can become abnormally small or large 
in extent is thus described : “ The (above-mentioned) 

starlike light (fire) can be expanded and enlarged by 
constant meditation on it. (Via, 82, 3.) Having grown 
in size and also in intensity of heat and light, it 
melts the whole physical l>ody with all its organs as 
fire melts gold. (Via, 82, 4.) Having then melted the 
second (subtle) body also, it vanishes away. (Via, 82, 
6.) Having now no nadls to reside in, the Kutufalini 
Sfakti of the individual, who thus meditates, blazes out, 
like a flame in empty space. (Via, 82, 7.) Within it 
are withdrawn and exist potentially the mind, intellect, 
ego, etc., of the individual. (Via, 82, 8.) Now it is 
so subtle that it can move anywhere through anything 
—the sky, mountain, straw, wall, stone, etc., — as it is 
directed. (Via, 82, 9.) As a leather bag expands when 
filled with water, so also does this Sakti expand the 
body now into any form desired, by filling it, as it 
were, with the intense thought of the form. (Via, 82, 
10-11.) As a foetus evolves itself into a fully developed 
body gradually, so does this Power evolve the body 
into the form intensely desired and meditated upon. 
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(Vl*r, 82, 12.) This Jiva-tfakti c^m expand into any 

body, be it of the size of a mountain or of straw." 
(Via, 82, 13.) 1 

Before coming to the close of this chapter, it may 
be pointed out that the above mentioned processes are 
not to be understood literally. For want oi dear cut 
distinctions between physical, mental and spiritual con* 
septs and terms, many points are unintelligible here, 
although they may have much significance behind them. 
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As there is no ultimate distinction for Vasistha in the 
things existing in different planes of manifestation, he 
uses the same term now to mean this and now' that. 
This makes the whole description confused. 




CHAPTER VII 


THE SELF 

Thk most important problem of philosophy, the problem 
nearest to the human heart, and the problem on which 
more has been thought in India than on any other is 
the problem: What am t? Hitherto in our treatment 
we have been occupied largely with the world and the 
mind. Let us now learn what Vasistha tells us with 
regard to this most important problem, the Self. 

The best way to approach the problem of the Self 
will be to begin with the analysis of Experience. 
Vasistha distinguishes, like other philosophers of the 
Vedanta, four types or levels of experience, in three of 
which the mind ( manas ) functions and a fourth in 
which the mind is not experienced. They are called bv 
him Jagrat (the waiting experience), Svapna (the dream 
experience), Sutjupti (the sound-sleep experience) and the 
Turtya (the fourth type of experience). Corresponding to 
these experiences there are four states of the mind 
according to Vasistha, namely, the ghora (gross) the 

* a "! a <" ma y rtndered as subtle), the mudha (dull) 
and the saliva (pure being). The last is that state „ 
experience where the mind is no longer a mind. I, is 
merged in the being of the Self. So actually there ire 
only three states of the mind, the fourth being' i 
mindless state of experience. - There are three condi- 
tions in which the mind functions, namely. lh ,. wak ™ 
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the dream and the sound sleep. (Vltz, 124, 36.) The 
mind exists as ghora % sranta and mud ha. The ghora is 
the mind of the waking experience, the sranta is the 
mind in the dream state, and the mudha is the state 
of the mind in sound sleep. The state when the mind 
is dead (nifta) is called sattva (the state of pure exist- 
ence alone). It is a state of existence which Yog ins 
experience after making effort." (Via, 124, 37-38.) 1 

A description of each of these four states of ex- 
perience may be gathered from the Yoga-vasi$tha as 
follows : 

1. The Waking (Jngrat) State: 

“ In the physical body there exists a life-principle 
(jtva~dhatu) which keeps the body alive. It is called 
by various names, such as; tejas (lustre), vtrya (energy), 
jlva-dhntu (vital clement), etc. (IV, 19, 15.) When the 
body is functioning with the mind, action and speech 
(manasil, karma#** and giro), the vital principle moves 
throughout the body riding on the vital airs (prapa- 
vuyavah). (IV, 19, 16.) Awareness or consciousness arises 
in whatever organ or part of the body this element 
flows. (IV, 19, 17.) Receiving this vital energy the 
sense-organs become capable of giving rise to their 
respective perceptions in the jiva (the person). (IV, 19, 
18.) As long as these perceptions continue to be 
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experienced, the experience is called jvgrat (waking)," 

(IV, 19, 19,) 1 

2. The Sleep {Sttqufili) ; 

" When there is no activity of the body, (in 
action and speech), the jlvu-dhutu is at peace within 
itself (not coursing through the body), and remains 
motionless like a lamp in a windless place, on account 
6f vital aim being in balance, the senses, on account of 
their not receiving it, not perceiving external objects, 
(IV, 19, 20-22.) The jiva then exists in a potential 
state within the body as oil in a sesanniin seed, cold* 
ness in ice, and lubricity in butter (IV, 19, 23.) Then 
it is experiencing the deep*s!ecp state," (I\ r 24 j J 
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3. The Dream ( Svapna ) State: 

It the vital principle which is existing in an 
undisturbed state in the deep sleep state is aroused by 
the vital currents, it comes to manifest itself as the mind. 
(IV, 19, 26.) It logins to experience the universe which 
exists within itself, as a seed might experience a tree 
potentially existing within it. (IV, 19, 27.) If the jiva- 
dhdtn is disturbed by air ( v&ta ), the experience of 
journey through the sky, etc., is experienced. (IV, 19, 
28.) If a liquid substance enters the seat of the vital 
principle, then dreams in connection with water are experi- 
enced. (IV, 19, 29.) If it is disturbed by pitta (heat), 
then the phenomena of summer season are experienced 
in the dream. (IV, 19, 30.) When blood runs into the 
vital element, red things are perceived in a dream. 
(IV, 19, 31.) Whatever desire arises in this state appears 
as realized to the sleeping person. (IV, 19, 32.) Thus 
dream is a state of internal experience when objects 
are experienced without any external stimulation of the 
physical senses." (IV, 19, 33.) 1 
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4. The Fourth ( Turiya ) kind of experience: 

44 The state of existence in which there is no con- 
sciousness of ego or non-ego, bemg or non-being, which 

is pure, uniform, unlimited (consciousness) is called the 
lourth (Turiya) state. (Via, 124, 23.) It cannot be call- 
ed waking or dream, because there is no imagination in 
it, nor sleep, as there is no insensibility in it. (Via, 
124, 25.) The objective world is not experienced in this 
state. (\ la, 124, 26.) This state is experienced when 
individuality is transcended, when equanimity of the 
mind is acquired, when the fickleness of the mind is 
given up. (Via, 124, 27.) Consciousness without ideation 
is the fourth state." (Via, 124, 36.) 1 

The Fourth kind of experience is not only an idea 
but a reality. Even modern writers have begun to 
admit its reality. Carpenter says : " It is more than 

probable that in the hidden births of time there lurks 

a consciousness which is not the consciousness of sensa- 
tion and which is not the consciousness of self — or 
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at least which includes and entirely surpasses these — a 
consciousness in which the contr;ist between the ego 
and the external world, and the distinction between 
subject and object tall away." (Edward Carpenter: From 
Adam’s Pc<jk to EUphanta, Chap. : u Consciousness with- 
out Thought," p. 154.) '* The true subject is the simple, 
self-subsistcnt, universal spirit which cannot be directly 
presented as an object.” (Ibid, p. 271.) KSdhS-krsrian 
speaks of it as: "It is a type of experience which 

is not clearly differentiated into a subject-object state, 
an integral undivided consciousness in which not merely 
this or that side of man's nature but his whole being 
seems to find itself. It is a condition of consciousness 
in which feelings are fused, ideas melt into one another, 
boundaries broken and ordinary distinctions transcended. 
Past and present fade away into a sense of timeless 
being, consciousness and being are not there different 
from each other. All being is consciousness and all 

consciousness is being. Thought and reality coalesce and 
a creative merging of subject and object results. Life 

grows conscious of its incredible depths. In this fulness 
of felt life and freedom ( [Vnanda ) the distinction of 

the knower and the known disappears. The privacy 

of the individual self is broken and invaded by a 
universal self which the individual feels as his own." 
(K5dh5-krs$an : An Idealist Vicic of Life , pp. 91-92.) 

Now, in the light of the fact that we have our 

existence in these four kinds of exjierience, at one time 

or another, we can find out what the real and ultimate 

nature of the Self may be. But we do not find in the 
Yoga-viisiQtha, as in the PaTtca-da&l ami other works on 
Advaita Vedanta , any light thrown on the problem of 
the Self through the study of these types of experience. 
In fact no systematic approach is made to the problem 
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in the entire work. Only a few statements and observe - 
tions are made here and there* which we ltdvc gathered 
here. 

VasistJia points out that there are four beliefs 
(n&cayos) about the Self: Some people believe that the 
Self is nothing hut the physical body. Others believe 
that the Self is nothing but the mind. A third class of 
people believe that the Self is neither the bod) nor the 
mind, but something beyond both. They hold that the 

Self is a spiritual entity unaffected by the states of the 

body and the mind, and so free from them ; it exists 
in its own nature, it lias no relation with the body in 
any way. This view is preferred by Vasis|ha to the 

other two. But he seems tci have a fourth view of his 

own in preference to all of them, according to which 
the Self of every one is the Infinite and Whole Con- 
sciousness which manifests itself in the world both as 
the subject and the object. It is according to him the 
Whole Reality. Nothing exists outside the Self. The 
ego as well as the non-ego are within the womb of the 
Self. Thus we find; 

“ One belief about the Self {akam, I) is that 11 I 
am this body ’* from head to foot, born of parents. 
This conviction is a cause of bondage. (V, 17 , ( 4 .) To 
think and believe that one is the physical body will 
always bring misery and never peace to him. iV\ 7 \ 
HO This belief should be got rid of like an enemy* 
for it is really a great enemy/* (i\ r T 33, 54.) i 
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The second belief is that " the essence (or the Sdf) 
of the individual is the mind, which is of the nature 
of tttitokatpai and which endures ns long :o. the world- 
experience exists. (Via, 124, 19,)* 

There is another view that s< I am something very 
subtle, subtler than the pointed end of a hair, beyond 
all states. (V, 17, 15.) It is very minute and 

beyond all* (V, 73, 10.) It is not related to anything 
else, and is imagined to be subtler than the hundredth 
pan of a hair." (IV, 33, 5L) 1 (Compare the Sveta ^ 
tfvafara Ufani#td r V f 9.) How the Self is beyond 
every thing else in the personality of man h shewn in 
the following : u I cannot be the physical body, 
because the latter by itself is unconscious and men (jada)> 
(V 78, 17,} It is a fact known ever* to children, 

and experienced by every one. (Vk t 78, ]$*} The organs 
of action are parts of the body and so identical with 
it. They are therefore also inert and unconscious. (Via, 
78, 18-19.) The organs of knowledge are also seen to 
ije inert (VI#, 78, 19) f because they have no self- 

movement, but are moved by the mind. (VI#, 78, 20} 
The mind also which is capable of imagining everything 

is inert (Via, 78, 20), because it is moved to activity 

by the ideas inherent in the intellect. (Via, 78, 21.) 

Thu intellect too which has the power of having definite 
ideas is inert ijada), because it requires the ego to 

direct it. (V ia, 78, 21-22} The ego itself is inert ijada) 
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because it is falsely assumed to lie by the jiva (the 
monad that lives), (Vis, 7 S, 22.) The monad again 
in itself is not the ultimate reality (VI#, 78, 23), 
ior it is a limited form of consciousness residing 
tn the heart on the support of something else, (Vld, 
78* 24*) It is the Pure Consciousness tending towards 
objectivity that enlivens the monad. (Via, 78* 25.) This 
form of pure Consciousness which tends towards object- 
ivity is itself dependent on the Pure Consciousness” 
(Ylrt, 78, 2D), 1 which is alone real and the ultimate 
Self of us. 

Ihe ultimate Self is not touched by tlie conditions 
and states of the body. It cannot have any relation 
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with ihfj body, The body and the Self are not related, 
for they are as opposed in their nature as darkness and 
hi^ht. (\ liT k 6, 6*) As a lotus flower is not touched by 
the mud, so this Self h not touched by the body. (V, 6, 
25.) The Self is above old age, death, misery, pleasure 
and pain, being and non-being (which are the conditions 
of the body and not of the Self)," (Vi**, 6 r 15-16.)* 

The fourth belief about the nature of the Self 
(ah am), which is finally accepted by Vasistha, is: “1 am 
tbc whole Universe and am existing m the state of 
subtle etheric void (because I am beyond the mind and 
the senses). This conviction will bring liberation, (V t 17, 
17.) (I am everything in the universe), 1 ain the sky, 
l am the directions, I am gods, I am demons, 1 am 
all the worlds, I am sacrifice. (V, 73, 3,) I am dark- 
ness, clouds, oceans, air, fire, etc, (V, 73, 4.) All that 
exists in the universe is a portion of my-ScIf, as the 
waves of an ocean are of the ocean. He secth truly 
who seoth thus, (IV, 22, 33.) I am the Consciousness 
( Ctt ) in die Sun, in all creatures, living and non-living, 
gods or demons, (V, 26, 12,) [ am the fragrance in 

dowers ; \ am the beauty of leaves and flowers ; beauty 
oi beauties 1 am ; and 1 am the toqjc/ience behind all 
forms," (V, 34, 52J 1 
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This kind of conception about the real nature of 
the self is not alien to some thinkers of the modem 

times as will appear from the following statements : 

14 The Conscious Self of each of us " says Myres 

“ does not comprise the whole of consciousness or of the 
faculty within us. There exists a more comprehensive 
consciousness, a profounder faculty, which for the most 
part remains potential only." (Myres: Human Person- 
ality, abridged, p. 13.) Du Prel writes: “Man appears 

as a being of groundless depth, reaching with its 
roots into the metaphysical region.'’ (Du Prel : The 
Philosophy of Mysticism, Vol. I, p. 124.) “ We are 

already one with the Absolute," Kingsland says “ and 

our quest is not for something which we do not 
possess, but simply a self-realization." (Kingsland : 
Rational Mysticism, p. 367.) Kandall observes : “ Science 
(s rapidly succeeding in demonstrating the unbroken one- 
ness and perfect internal unity of the entire, all-inclusive 
being of the world. . . . The universe is a perfect 
organic unity in an infinite variety of organic parts, 
including man; it is a unity in diversity. It is a mere 

totality of many separate beings and things; it is not 
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a mere external union, nor a mere organization ; but it 
is instead, an integrity* a perfect whole and an indivtftt- 
ble organism of being." (John Herman Randall: The 
Spirit of the New Philosophy, p. 125.) 11 Our human 

consciousness is nature’s cosmic consciousness, individu- 
alized in us. Our human intelligence is nature's cosmic 
intelligence* expressing and manifesting itself through us 
as through its brains and minds. Our minds are not 
our minds only ; they are in a real and deeper sense 
ihc minds ol the Cosmos, and as such, they must be 

in essential unity with it," (Ibid., p. ]2a) 11 As we 

probe still deeper the mystery of the Self, while we 

admit that, on the surface, finite selves do appear to 
stand to each other in this relation of mutual exclusive- 
ness, we find that the experience of even' Self is 
included in a larger experience, that each Self is a part 
of a Greater Self, This brings us to the very heart of 
the truth. No other view is possible than that the true 
Self m each individual is a form under which Reality, 
or the Life- Principle or God, finds expression ; then, 
each Self is not only unique in itself, but is also, on 
this \ er\ account, a unique appearance in a finite centre 
of the underlying Reality that "roils through all things". 
Thus we are forced to admit that, in their deepest 
essence all being® are One Being, and all individual 
Selves are One Self; and there are no such things as 
private, separate, exclusive, individual beings or selves, 
save in the false and illusory thinking." (Ibid., p. 157.) 
Trine likewise says ; 11 Man therefore is essentially 

Divine, part and parcel of the Infinite Life," (Trine: 
The Winning of the Beet, p, 52.) 11 The great ceti* 

tral fact in human life, in your life and in mine, 
ig the coming into a conscious, vital realization of 
our oneness with this infinite Life, and the opening 
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of ourselves fully to this divine inflow/' (Trine; ht 
Turn with iks Infinite, p. 8.) So does RSdha-k^n say: 

Our analysis of the intuitive consciousness tells us 
thut we ourselves nre that one spirit and the empirical 
world we are lamiliar with rs the arrangement produced 
the limited part of ourselves active in waking 
consciousness. If we learn to live within, wc shall 
respond to che presence within us, which is our mom 
real self, proiound, calm and joyous, that which supports 
and sustains aJi manifestations/ 1 (Kadha-krsnan : An 
fdealtsi View of Life , p. 207,) “The spiritualized man 
is a new genus of man exhibiting a new quality of 
life. His self becomes as wide ns the world itself, 
and lie feds that the one spirit is present in all 

minds, lives and bodies/' {lbid. t p, 303.) Carpenter 

also siyt; ft seems to me more and more clear 

that the word 14 1 11 h^s practically infinite range of 
meaning (Carpenter i 'The Labour Prophet) Even the 
Atom is regarded as infinite why then not the self ? 

The real atom, instead of being the smallest of the 
small, is the largest of the large, for every so-called 

atom is nothing less in substance than the One Suh- 

steacff-wbieh is the only thing in the Universe which 

cannot l>e divided or cut." (Kingsland: Raiionat Mysti- 
cism. p. 8L) 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEATH AND AFTER-DEATH EXPERIENCES 

Death is the most common, yet the least under- 
stood tact. It is one ol the most difficult problems of 
philosophy, for there is no direct evidence usually avail- 
able as to what actually happens in and after death. 
Recently there has been an attempt made in the West 
by the Psychical Research Society to study the problem 
ot death, and some thinkers have come to believe, on 
the force of the evidence collected, that death does not 
bring human personality to an end. Sir Oliver Lodge, 

for example says : '* I am, for j>ersona] purposes, con- 

vinced of the persistence of human existence beyond 
bodily death ; and though I am unable to justify that 
belief in a full and complete manner, it is a belief 
which has been produced by scientific evidence; that is, 
it is based upon facts and experience . . (The 

Proofs of Life after Death , p. 134.) “ I assert emphati- 

cally that there is evidence for survival, and that some 
of the evidence is thoroughly good. It can no more be 
treated superficially than any other of scientific experi- 
ence.” (Oliver Lodge: Making of Man , p. 35). “The 
whole centre of gravity lies, even on the level of 

Psychology, in the affirmation and not in the negation 
of the continuity of life after death. 0 (W. Tudor Jones: 
Metaphysics of Life and Death , p. 186.) In ancient India 
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it was a common belief that a super-normal vision could 
be acquired through Yogic practices which enabled one 
to observe the phenomenon of death as well as we 
perceive the objects of our knowledge. Vasistha claims 
to have known everything directly, and speaks on death 
from his own experience, and not as a speculative 
philosopher. 

There is nothing in death, says Vasistha, of which 
one should be afraid, as Socrates said to his disciples 
while he was going to be poisoned. ( Vide Churchill : Trial 
and Death of Socrates.) For, even if we do not know 

anything definitely about death, there are two possibili- 
ties after death. Either the dead wholly cease to be, 

or they live in other bodies. “If death means the total 
extinction of die dead, it is a very happy event, for it 
brings about the cessation of the feverish resdessness of 
life.” (V 16, 101, 26, 23.) Such a state of freedom from 
die pleasures and pains of life would !>e a real living. 
(VI6, 101, 24.) "If”, on the odier hand, “the dead 

one gets another body, it is an occasion for rejoicing, 

for death would in that case be a destruction of (the 
old and deceased) body only. (VI6, 101, 25.) (In that 
case) we should congratulate the dead rather than be 
sorry for them." (VI6, 101, 22.)* 

Vasistha, however, is not agnostic on this problem. 
He has a definite view of his own. He says : “ Death 
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is not really the total extinction. (Vl/>, 18, 1.) To say 
that a dead person has ceased to exist is wrong. 
He exj>eriences other worlds in different time-spacc- 
ordens hid from our view. (V, 71, 65.) Having given 
up one body, but bound up with desires, the person 
who dies is carried away to other worlds in different 
orders of time and space. (V, 71, 67, 68.) It i$ just 

as a dreaming man may experience his death in his 
dream and may still continue to dream other dreams, 
so a waking man sees another waking dream after his 
death. (V16, 105, 24.) The man who dies here wakes 
up in some other world. (VI/;, 105, 29.) To him that 

world in which he wakes up becomes a real world of 
w r aking experience, and this world-experience is then 
looked on by him as a (past) dream. (VI&, 105, 30.) 

The event of death is just like a swoon, a temporary 
withdrawal or stoppage of the activity of imagination.” 
(VI6, 18, 1.)* Tudor Jones similarly says: "Our death 
is our birth to a life beyond." ( Metaphysics of Life 
and Death , p. 196). “ The seeming end," says Geley, 

“ is not really the end, for it cannot touch the true 
real essence of the individual. . . It destroys only 
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a semblance, a temporary representation." (Gelev: From 
the Unconscious to the Conscious t p. 304.) 

The process how death occurs in a body is described 
in the Y oga-j&siqtha as follows : “ When on account of 
the diseases of the body its uadis lose their vigour and 
thus become unable to expand and contract in order to 
exhale or inhale air, the body loses its harmony and 
becomes restless. (Ill, 54, 59.) The inhaled air does 
not then properly come out, nor does the exhaled air 
re-enter the body. So respiration stops. (Ill, 54, 60.) 
Respiration stopping (III, 54, 61), the creature becomes 
senseless and is dead. (Ill, 55, 2.) All the desires 
and ideas of the individual then exist withdrawn with- 
in himself. (Ill, 55, 5.) The individual with all his 

vasanas (desires or previous impressions) within himself 
is called a jlva . (Ill, 55, 6.) When the body is dead, 
the pranas of the individual with the jlva within 
them come out of the body and roam in the air. 

(VI6, 18, 6.) The atmospheric air is full of a number 
of such pranas which have jtvas within them, these 
jlvas themselves having their respective world-experi- 
ences potentially existing within them— I can see them, 

(VI6, 18, 8.) At that time the individual with all his 
vusantls within him is called preta (gone to the other 
world)." (Ill, 55, 7.) 1 
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Vasistha does not seem to think that a preta has 
to travel to any other place to undergo the experience 
of the other world, as is generally believed. To ex- 
perience another world one does not require that. Even 
here and now any kind of experience can be had. 
Death only means a change in the kind of experience. 
He thinks : “ In that very place where one dies, one 
experiences another world after the insensibility of death 
is over.” (Ill, 55, 9.) 1 Compare what a modern writer 
says : “ And what is that 4 change called death ’ but 

precisely this change in our perception ? Having lost 
our gross physical body, our faculties open out on 
another plane ; but that plane is not necessarily some- 
where else in space, and we may enter 4 heaven ' — or 
the other place, — though we have never left the Earth.” 
(Kingsland : Rational Mysticism , p. 118.) 

There is a general belief that death is a very 
painful occurrence; that one suffers unbearable agonies 
at the lime of dying. Vasistha tells us that every 
dying man does not undergo pains or agonies at the 
time of death. It is only the ignorant people, who 
arc merged in worldly life and who never practise 
concentration, dharanil , etc., who suffer excruciating pains 
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while dying. 11 Those who are wise and those who 
have been practising dhurand (intense concentration) give 
up their bodies quite peacefully at the time of death. 
(Ill, 54, 36.) But the ignorant undergo painful ex- 
periences. (Ill, 54, 37.) He who has not refined his 
mind through the study of good books and association 
with the wise, experiences very severe pains at the time 
of death — such as if he were thrown into fire." (Ill, 
54, 39.) 1 

Some of the painful experiences of the ignorant 
while they are dying arc described in the Yoga-vdsistha 
thus : 44 At the moment of death when the throat is 
choking, sight becoming dim and the countenance fad- 
ing away, the indiscriminate creature becomes helpless. 
(Ill, 54, 40.) Deep darkness spreads around the dimmed 
sight. (Ill, 54, 41.) An acute pain seizes on the 

whole frame. (Ill, 54, 42.) Now he feels as if tossed 
up in the air ; now hurled down in the state of 
dizziness ; now falling down into a dark pit ; now 
thrown into a valley. (Ill, 54, 43.) He wants to 

speak aloud of his torments, but is unable to do so " 

(111, 54, 44), etc., etc. (Ill, 54 , 45-50.) “Gradually 
all the objects of his consciousness become vague and 
are lost sight of. (HI, 54, 51.) His memory fades, 
and he loses the remembrance of the past and the 
present. (Ill, 54, 52.) On account of over- powering 

dulness, his mind loses its power of thinking, and at 
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last he merges into deep darkness of insensibility." 
(Ill, 54, 53.) 1 

How the experience of a new world evolves after 
the insensibility of death is over is described by Vasistha 
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in the following passages : “ The insensibility which is 

experienced by every one is like the dark night of pra - 
Liya (involution of the world). (Ill, 40, 31.) After that 
is over, every individual jlva spreads out its own pecu- 
liar world like a dream. (Ill, 40, 32.) As the cosmos 
is evolved after the night of the pralaya , so also is 
evolved the world of every individual after the in- 
sensibility of death. (Ill, 40, 33.) What the monad 
experiences within itself spreading as an objective- 
continuum with potential movements within it is called 
the pradhdtia. (Ill, 40, 38.) It is called the void, 

the prakfti , the avyakta, the jaddjada (conscious- 
unconscious principle). (Ill, 40, 39.) When it becomes 

pregnated with awareness, it is called Mahat. Then 
evolve the subtle objects, time and space, and the 
elements from this void (the undifferentiated mass of 
objective continuum). (Ill, 40, 40.) Then it becomes 

the five senses, and also manifests itself as the subtle 
body. (Ill, 40, 41.) The subtle body itself is later 

experienced as a gross body through the intensity of 
its idea (of physicality). (Ill, 40, 42.) Then spring up 
various other forms in time and space." (Ill, 40, 43,)* 
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That the after-death experience is of the nature of 
an ideal construction like that of a dream is very well 
borne out by the evidence of the Psychical Research. 
Carrington rightly points out, 14 If the next world exists 

at all, it must certainly be some sort of mental world, 

in which the environment is, so to say, created by the 
mind. Time and again, it has been asserted, through 
various mediums that this apparent mental creation is a 
fact. It has also been constantly asserted that, for some 
time after death, the mind of the recently deceased 
person is in an abnormal dream-like condition, subject 
to hallucinations and illusions of all sorts, and likely to 
imagine things which do not actually exist, but which 

seem to exist at the time just as they seem to exist 
for the dreamer.” (Carrington: The Story of Psychic 
Science, p. 310). 

This is only a general description of the rise of 
an objective world-experience after the insensibility of 
death, and it does not differ from the rise of a 

dream-world or the cosmos after the final dissolution of 
the universe. But is there any definite information 
with regard to any specialities of the after-death ex- 
periences ? Is there any truth in what all religions of 
the world have been teaching about what they call 
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heaven and hell, to which the dead are believed to 
go after their bodily demise on this earth? I* there 
any account of the deeds done here- to be elsewhere 
rendered ? Vasistha's idealism can find no difficulty in 
accepting any and every one of the views on the 

subject. According to him, as we have already seen, 

our world is art imagination of our mind, and it is 
always fashioned in accordance with our own thoughts, 
convictions and beliefs. The pretax (dead) experience, 
after the insensibility of death, a situation in accordance 
with their t msm&s (predispositions)." (11 l, 55, 26.) 1 
K. D, Walker similarly says: **The condition of the 
period intervening between death and birth, like all other 
epochs is framed by the individual. The inner character 

makes a Paradise, a Purgatory, or an Inferno of any 
place* , . * In the environment beyond death, where the 
subjective states of the soul are supreme the appearance 
of the universe and the feelings of the self arc created 
well or ill, by the central individual. There must be as 
many heavens and hills as there are good and bad 

beings*" (E, D* Walker: Rc+itu:artuitio ti, p. 293.) Oar 
future world-experiences will therefore he determined m 
accordance with our religious beliefs and expectations, 
if they are serious and strong. A Christian might pro- 
bably experience after his death what he has been 

throughout his life believing the next world to be, A 
Mohammedan may find after his death .t heaven full 
of the pleasures he has been imagining to be there 
throughout his life on earth* Here is a description n| 
the experiences of some jIwm after their death, which 
shows how our religious views create a world for us. 
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u They experience that after having died they are 
getting new bodies mack of die offerings (ptpdmli-dnna) 
given to them by their relatives. (Ill, 55, 27.) They 

then experience that the messengers of Death with 

nooses in their hands have come to fetch them to the 
realm of Yam* (the lord of death). They now feel 
that they are being crimed away by them, (111, 55, 2fi) 
The righteous ones feel that they arc being carried 
away in heavenly cars (wmilwr) to the garden* of 
paradise which they have secured by their meritorious 

actions done in die previous life. (Ill, 55. 29.) The 

sinful however, experience that they sire being carried 
away through snow and forests abounding in thorny 
bushes and prickly leaves as a result of their sins. 
{IIi r 55, 30.) Those of average merit (<.*., neither very 
sinful nor very virtuous) experience as having a dear 
and smooth passage along soft grassy pathways shaded 

by cooling arbours, and having sufficient provision for 
water. <111, 55, 31 .) Then they experience that they 

have arrived in the world of Vama (the dispenser of 

the fruits of our actions). They now experience that 
they are in the presence of the protector of all 
beings, and that a judgment is now being delivered 

on their actions in the court of the Lord of D^ath. 

(Ill, 55, 32,} They now feel that they are rewarded 

or punished in accordance with their actions on the 

earth, (III, 55, 35,) They then experience the enjoy- 

ments of heaven or the torments of helh Then they 
fed that they are again going to take birth on the 
earth” (III, 55, 36,) 1 Compare the BrhmtiTnipyuka 
Upatu^dd (IV, 4, 6) i 
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*’ After he has received reward 
For al), that he has here performed. 

He comes back from that other world, 

Into this world of deeds below ", 

(Deussen: The System of Vsfanta, p, 38ft.) 
The pretus {dead) are divided by Vasisjha into 
classes according to their moral status which deter- 
mines their after-death experiences, 11 The pretas are of 
six kinds, namely, the slightly sinful, the ordinarily 
Sinful, the greatly sinful, the slightly virtuous, the 
ordinarily virtuous, and the greatly virtuous, 1 ' (Il! t 5$ 
M»12') Koiy the after-death experiences of some of 
them are described: "Some of the most sinful pretas 
continue to be experiencing the insensibility of death 
like a stone for a period of a year, Regaining aware- 
ness they experience that they are doomed to sufThr 
from the endless torments of hell which their VBwtms 
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have brought them, for a long time. (Ill, 55, 13-14.) 
They then undergo the experience of hundreds of incar- 
nations until they finally get rid of the experience 
of world-illusion by finding peace within. (Ill, 55, 15.) 
There are others in this class who, after their torpor of 
death is over, begin to experience the unutterable pain 
of insensibility in the form of immovable trees, etc. 
(Ill, 55, 16.) Then they undergo the torments of hell, 
after which they are again bom on earth in accordance 
with their earthly desires. (Ill, 55, 17.) Those of 

ordinary sin experience the inertness of stone for some- 
time after their death. (Ill, 55, 18.) Being awakened 
to consciousness, they, then or after some time, under- 
go the experience of the lives of birds, reptiles or 
beasts, before they turn to their usual lives in the world. 
(Ill, 55, l c J.) The slightly sinful souls, often, immediate- 
ly after the insensibility of death, come to assume some 
human form to continue their earthly existence in 
accordance with their previous desires. (Ill, 55, 20.) 
They come to the worldly consciousness soon after their 
death and their previous desires and imagination evolve 
new worlds in their experience in a dreamlike manner. 
(Ill, 55, 21.) The greatly virtuous souls, soon after the 
insensibility of death is over, experience to be in the 
world of gods. (Ill, 55, 22.) Having enjoyed the fruits 
of their virtues in godly personality and in heavenly 
worlds, they are again bom in this world in noble and 
rich families. (Ill, 55, 23.) The souls of ordinary 

virtues experience, after the insensibility of death is over, 
that they are being carried away by winds and later 
on are turned into the lives of plants and herbs. 
(111,55,24.) Having undergone this experience for some- 
time they feel that they are entering human bodies 
as food, and there they arc turned into spermatozoa 
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and thence enter the wombs of (expectant) mothers.” 

(Ill, 55, 25.) 1 
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Death, according to Vasistha, as also according to 
Kfsna in the Bltagavad-gita, does not undo the spiritual- 
progress made during the earthly life by an individual. 
It is retained in the individual in the form of a 
tendency or predisposition which enables the individual 
to re-leam easily and quickly what was achieved during 
the previous life. M The sins of those who are on the 
path of Self-realization become powerless in proportion 
to their progress. But to reap the fruits of their 
virtues, they experience, after their death, that they are 
enjoying a heavenly life in vnminas (heavenly cars), in 
the cities of the Loktt-f>ziliis (gods looking after the manage- 
ment of the various worlds), in the gardens and bowers 
of the Sunteru mountain, in company with heavenly 
damsels, etc. (Via, 126, 47-49.) The force of their 
virtues being spent up in heavenly enjoyments, they are 
again bom in the families of yogiits (those who are on 
the path of Self-realization). Having been bom in the 
families of the pure and prosjierous, good and virtuous, 
they retain a tendency towards Self-realization, and begin 
to take to the path. (Via, 126, 49-50.) Having quite 
easily revived what was learnt in the previous 
earthly life, they continue further (on the path).” 
(Via, 126, 51.) 1 "The process of gradual improve- 
ment, " says Prof. Radh5-krsgan, “ must go on after 
the death of our present bodies and it is reasonable to 
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assume that this life is followed by others like it *\ 
. * * (Radhiukrsnan i A n Ul&altsi View of £*ife t 

p< 297.} 11 The kind of life after death cannot be com- 

pletely different from the present one," ( ibid ,, p, 292-) 
11 Lite after death is continuous with our present exist* 
ence»" {Ibid., p. 299.) " We are reborn in families 

when? the qualities we possess and seek to cmbudy are 
well -developed*" [ibid., p. 296.) 

The round ol death and rebirth is a universal law 
for every individual until he has attained Self-realization* 
14 As binds pass from one tree to another, so also the 
sou ts bound by thousands of the letters of desires and 
expectations have to pass from one body to another* 
(iV\ 44, 26*) This experience of the cycles of births 

and deaths is continually undergone by the soul as 
long as the Self is not real bed. (IV, 44, 28*) When 
the Self is known, and the craving for the false things 
of the world is given up, there will be m> more any 

experience of a new birth after the death uf this body," 
(IV. 44, 29.) 1 

Such will be the case of those who arc called the 
flvunmuktas, that is, those who hu\ing realized the 
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nature of the Self, have given up desires and exj>e€ta- 
tions and am living a life of liberation from the 
bondage of the world as long as their physical Ixxlies 
do noL drop. They are no longer bound to experience 
another birth, because all the force of their previous 
desires is spent up and retarded by Self-knowledge. 
Ji Alter the death of their physical bodies there is no 
other birth in their case. This kind of existence when 
there is no more undergoing any experience of an 
objective world ts called videh&niukii, i,e, P disembodied 
state of Liberation . (V, 42* 13.) The will (tiffiniriif) or 
desire of the liberated man while he is living does not 
fructify into a new world-experience like a fried seed. 
(V, 42, 14,) Al n gust of wind loses itself in air, so 
also the individuality of n liberated man loses itself in 
a formless experience after the physical body is des- 
troyed by death, (111, 9, 14.) This experience is the 
Absolute Reality which is beyond the categories of 
being and non -being, far and near, self and not-self*” 
(til, % 15,) 1 

Even in Lhe case of those who are not liberated, 
there is no death for the Real Self, The Self as such 
is always above birth or death, for it is presupposed to 
be existing behind all kinds of experience, whether it is 
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of death or of birth. Death and birth are changes 
within estperience, Death only brings the experience of 
a particular body to a dose, and birth is the name of 
the experience of a new body, " The Consciousness 
of a person is neither horn nor dead. It only expert' 
ences these states as in a dream. (Ill, 54, 67.1 The 

soul :is pure consciousness never comes to an end, 

(111, 54, 68.) It never dies, and, in spite of the death 
of millions of the bodies, k ever continues to K tht- 
same, (III, 54, 69,) The phenomena nf birth and death 
mean only change and variety tn the desires and inter- 
ests of the individual, (III, 54, 71.) Deaths and births 
are as it were merely knots and joints in the long 

creeper of Consciousness (111, 54, 13d), which as such 

never dies or is reborn. '* (ill, 55, 3.) 1 

Although death and rebirth are admitted by Va&rstha 
as inevitable facts of finite existence, because they are 
consequent upon the changes in our desires and inter* 
ests, yet it depends upon our own actions and mode 
of living when one will have to die. The period of 
time of one's lives is determined by our nets. We are 
not helpless toys in the hands of cruel death as is 
usually supposed to be the case. 11 The particular age 
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in which one is living, the climate (rfestt), the quality 
of food (r/rarya) the profession and the purity *n impur- 
ity of one’s actions determine the length or shortness 
of our life. (Ill, 54, 29 + ) The increase, decrease or 

averageness of one's life depends on those of one’s 
virtuous acts. (III t 54, 30.) He lives up to die age 
mentioned in the S^siras who ever remains firm in 
the dutiful conduct prescribed by the Sfa strata [1 lb 54, 
32*) Death docs not by itself kill anybody, it is his 
own actions that kill one* (III, 2, 10*)' 

There h thus a possibility of living an abnormally 
long life according to Vasistha, il one- could have con- 
trol over one’s desires and conduct. He thinks that 
death does not easily kill the person who does not wear 
on Ins bosom the necklace of vicious desires (Via, 23, 
5); whose heart is not broken by sorrows; whose breast 
is not sawed by the friction of sighs; whose body is 
run eaten away by worries (Via, 23, 6) ; who is not 
beset with cares and anxieties (Via, 23, 7) ; whose 

heart is not vitiated by the jtoison of attachment and 
aversion ; who dues not foster the snake of avarice 
(Via, 23, 8) ; whose discriminative power is not dried 
up by the fire of anger (V la, 23, 9) ; whom the fiery 
passion of sexuality does not trouble (Via,, 23, 10) ; 
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who has found pence in the Supreme Self (Via, 23 f II); 
nnri whose mind is free from constant changes of desire 
lor this or that object. (Vltr, 23, 12 j 1 (Summary trans- 
lation of the verses bearing on the subject.) 
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CHAPTER JX 


THE COSMIC MIND (BRAHMS) 

We have already pointed out that Vasigfha believes in 
the existence of a Cosmic Mind which imagines the 
Cosmos in the same way as individual minds imagine 
their own dream-worlds. Brahma and Praja-pati are the 
two chief names given by him to the Cosmic Mind, 
(Compare Chapter IV of the Vjtyu Purittm , where the 
Mahal of Sttmkhyit is identified with Brahma or Is'vafa,) 
in thb chapter we propose to learn what Vasistha has 
Siiid about BrahmS. To avoid confusion we shall use 
the word Brahman for the Absolute Reality instead of 
Brahma which might lie confused with Brahma. 

The world (jagat) is the imagination of Brahma, 
h was imagined by him at the com men cement of the 
present round of manifestation, and continues to exist in 
his mind. " At the commencement of creation, PrajS^pati 
(the Lord of creatures) was evolved in the same manner 
as a dream personality emerges. He continues to be 
even now. (Ill, $5 t 47.) The world is the imagination 
of this first K volute. As he imagines, so it becomes," 
(VI*, 186, 65.) 5 
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The nature of Brahma is mind The essential 

i ham uteri stic of the mind is imagination (sarMtalpatiam). 
'' The quality of creating belongs to the mind whose 
nature is imagination. (tU, 3 t 34.) The nature of 
Brahma is the mind." (Ill, 3, 33.) 1 (Compare the 

Bf0gavata, [It, lb r 21.) "Imagination h the 3 jest name", 
writes Mackenzie similarly, " for the central activity hy 
which the creative work may be supposed to be initiated 
and carried through." (Tht: Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1023, 
" The Idea of Creation ".) Fawcett also thinks; IJ Ultimate 
Reality is liest viewed as imngina) " (ihvim Imagining}. 

How and why the Cosmic Mind emerges from the 

Absolute Reality is a very important problem and very 

difficult to answer. What Vasistha has said on this may 
be gathered from the, following passages: "From the 
infinite and Absolute Brahman, the Mind (Cosmic) origin- 
ates, as a wave originates from a calm and undisturbed 
ocean, (III, I, 15.) As movement (spttnda) originates 
hy itself in an undisturbed ocean, so does the Cause <>f 
the world originate of its own accord From the Absolute.” 
(Hi t 10d f 25.) ? The origination of Brahma is a stress, 
a creative impulse or vibratory movement in the Ab- 
solute, It is a sort of intensification of the Absolute 
in a portion of It as a were. "The Absolute Consci- 
ousness is intensified (ghanatam eti) in one portion of 
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ft* (IV, 42 , 4.) The Absolute is agitated in a portion 
of itself* (IV, 42* 5.) As air by Ttsdf and in itself 
gives rise to winds* so by Its own power does the 
Absolute in Itself originate movement- (IV, 42, 6.) As 
a lamp by its own jxrwer sends its riame up, so does 
the Sell originate movement in Itself- (IV, 42, 7.) The 
seed of the world (Brahma) is the stress (spanda) of 
Consciousness. * f (Ml, 6 1 1 9*) 1 

The Creative Impulse or movement which manifests 
itself in the form of a Creative agent or Brahma is 
not due to any external cause ope rating on the Brah- 
man, nor is it something which is alien to it. It is* 
according to Vasistha* in the very nature of the Absolute 
to manifest as Brahma, 11 The Jiva (mind) is the 
svltbhaviJia (natural) vibration in the ether of Conscious- 
ness, It is of the form of a sudden thought (smh- 
vedana)," (111,64*9,)' It is by Itself, in Itself, through 
Its own Power, and in a mere sportful outflow, as it 
were, that the Absolute Reality gives rise to the first 
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C tea Live Mind, 11 The Absolute Consciousness which is 

not limited in time, space, etc., assumes a form 
{vaptifi} limited in time and space by Its own Power 
and out of its own sport (titn). (IV, 44, 14- 15.) The 
Self thinks Itself to be another its it were out of Sts 
own accord (svayam eva). (111*67, 79,) The Self of the 
whole Universe becomes Mind by thinking of Itself out 
of its own accord." (V!* r 114, I5,) 1 [Compare the Bfh. 
U l> K 2, |L Ik^itincakdra (He looked round) " and the 
C bund. Up n VI t 22, ” Tad <z ik&ata (That he saw)". 
Compare also the Commentary of S'amkara on the 

Brahma-mtras (II, i, 33} where Ida and svabkitm theory 
is advocated.] The Brahma of \ asistha originates from 
the Absolute Brahman in very much the same way as 
die Atayii-vijtklna whose function is similar to that of 
Bmhma, originates from the Tathatu, according to 
.Wva-ghosa and other Mdhdy&m philosophers : “ When 
the absolute soul assumes a relative aspect by its self* 
affirmation it is called the all-conserving mind {ntoya- 
vijtona): (Dasa-guptar History of Indian Philosophy, 

VoL I, p. 131.) “ The awakening of consciousness marks 
the first step towards the rising of this universe from 
the abyss of Such ness, (Suisuki i \1 ahil-yii na Buddhism t 
P ns); when Such ness, by its transcendental freedom 

oi will, affirmed itself, it did so by negating itself to 

be conditioned by the principle of Ignorance or individu- 
ation* {Ibid* t p» II/.) And How and why have the 
waves of mentation been stirred up in the ocean uf 
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eternal tranquillity? Astya-ghosa simply says, ' Spontane* 
nusly \" (Ibid,, p. 1 18.) Vasistha hold® almost the 

same views. 

This Creative Stress, although really identical and 
one with the Absolute and never other than It in 

reality, assumes n distinct and, as it were, a separate 

torm far itself, like a svave rising on the ocean or a 

wind originating in air. H h imagines itself to be other 

than the Absolute, and becomes the other, (a thing by 

itself}* through its imagination, (V [a, 33, 21.) As a man 
in anger becomes a different person in a moment, so 
Consciousness pregnnted with imagination becomes another 
thing. (Via, 30, b9.) Us otherness is just as the rays 

of the sun might be thought to be other than the sun 

(Via, 1M, 4); as an ornament of gold may be con- 

sidered as something other than gold (Via, 114, 5) l as 
;i wave of an ocean may be considered as other than 
the ocean. (Via, 114, 7.) The creative power of the 
Absolute, when agitated a little, assumes a distinct 
reality of its own, although it is never other than 
the Absolute." (IV, 42, U, 12.) 1 Fawcett similarly 
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say s : n The world is n game which imagination plays 
with itself.*' (The World as Imagination, p. 230.) 

The essential nature of this primal stress js imagina- 
tion or conseiring (saThladpana). ft is the Cnnsciring 
Power of the Absolute Consciousness assuming a definite 
form for activity. 41 The Mind is the form assumed by 
the Gonsdring Power of the Omnipotent and Infinite 
Self- (HI, 0(\ 30 ft always conscires/ 1 (IV, 42, 20) 
What does this consciring mean? It is a tendency to 
create objects out of imagination, ifc The essence t>3 
sathkalpa is the tendency towards objectivity (cWycwt- 
tnukhatvam).'* (1 V. 54, 2.) 1 

What reason led to the rise of this Creative Im- 
pulse in the Absolute Reality is a very important ques- 
tion, and the answer of \ asktha differs from the views 
Of almost all other schools of Indian Thought including 
even that of Sfaihkara. According to the Nmyayikas 
the world begins to be re-evolved after a pcrhxlic in- 
volution of it, on account of the karma# of the individ- 
ual* tending to fructify and so influencing the will of 
fs'vura to create again a world, our of the pre-existing 
material, in which they may lie i rectified, According io 
the Maha-yJna Buddhism the tendency to create illusory 
forms out of the mind is beginningless {aitiUU'kala- 
prapanca^vmand) (Vidt Diuwvgupta ; A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol, 1, 145), working from all eternity, 

£ athkara stands for a position which reconciles b«Lh 
tlrese view*. He makes the Avidfa to which the crea- 
tion h due, anadi (beginnmgless). Creation, according 
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hiin t is never a new creation. The present cycle of 
the world was caus'd by the ripening of the fruits of 
the actions of the individuals of the previous cycle ; 
that again, by those of .t still previous cycle* and so on 
ad regrigsum, for (he I » nor met (AvrJyg) which makes 
us experience the world is beginningless. The law of 
causal determination is thus extended backwards t" in- 
finity, ( \ 'icU S'aihkara’s Commentary on the Brahma 
snfras, II, 1, 35-36*) The Creator in such a doctrine 
of creation has hardly any freedom to create or not to 
create, for he is always determined by the kamnis of 
the individuals to experience a new world, lie is also 
probably a creature o| the karma^s either of his own 
performed in a previous kalpa ■ »r of the individuals for 
which he is to create a world. Vasistha, on the other 
hand, is a believer in creative freedom, as also in all 
other kinds of freedom. For him every creation is a 
new creation (apitrva) undetermined by any previous 
ones* Then i- no cause that determines the origination 
of the fust impulse to creation. It is really a free and 
sportful activity (play)* It might or might not have been 
SO, Us commencement is only accidental {ktika tdliya 
vat). It Will be evident from the following quotations ; 

* 4 The creative Power manifests; itself within the 
Absolute without any cause (nir-ftetuka). (Vltf* II, 37J 
The Svuyarii-bhS (another name for the Cosmic Mind 
suggestive of its being self -caused) appears without any 
caust (aJbTrtJfam/), its own mind is its cause. (Ill, 3, 5.) 
BralvmE originates on account of the very nature (jvjt* 
6/jiTtrf) of the Absolute Consciousness, He becomes a 
cause of the world for the carrying out of which he 
create* a law of karma (cause and effect), (III, 64* 25*) 
The Krst Lord of creatures is said to be self-caused. 
He ri causeless because there existed no previous actions 
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{karnuts). (111. H, 7) Even no previous memorv- is ihe 
cause of the appearance of Brahms. (13!, 13. 43,) 1 here 

are no previous karma* (actions to fructify) of Him nor 
does He do any such actions now that may bind Him, 
(HI. 2, 24.) In the Universal Involution (3f ahiZ-praltiya ) 
() f the entire world, all the previous Creators (Brahmas) 
were merged in the Absolute Reality ; so the new 
Creator cannot be said to be having any previous 
memory (111. 13. 42. 43), and therefore the present 

world is imagined by Him as quite new/' (VIfr T 195, 41 A 1 
Is Brahma an embodied being like ourselves ? Has 
he got physical consciousness and limitations like our 
own? Does he also perform actions like us and get 
I h iund therein ? Such are some of the questions that 
may further arise about the Cosmic Mind The answer 
of Vasiftha to them is as follows i ** Brahma is the 
mind consisting of pure samkaipa. He is imagination 
alone. There is no physicality in Him. (Ill, 2, 34-35.) 
His body is only a subtle body with no physical it* 
present in it. (Ill, 3, 0), AH other I wrings oi which 
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he is the cause have two bodies, but he who has no 
other cause of him self has only one body (mental).' 1 

(Ill, 3, 8-9.) 1 He is not bound by the acts he performs, 
for they are fret from the taint of the idea that they 
are his actions performed for some particular desired end. 
They come out as a natural flow from his essence. 

* What we think to be the actions of Brahmlf are not 
such actions that bind him* for they are fret- from the 
idea of them being actions on his part. ' (III, 2, 25.) 

This Brahma is the imaginer of the world -dream, 
1 1c is the source of all things herein, " From this 

first stress originates this creauon like the creation of 
winds from air. {11 1* 3 T 15,) The world is a njano* 

rtijyam (an empire of fancy), a thought-construction of 
the Mind working m the form of Viriflci (another name 
for Brahma)." ill], 3, I5 T 33.) ~ When Brahma is mere 
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mind {memo mat ram), the world created by him cannot 
but ultimately be mental or ideal. The physical ity of 
the world is only an illusion relative to our limited 
vision. “ As Brahma is merely mind without the least 
touch, of materiality in him, so is also the world 
imagined by him merely thought* (1H T 3. 25 + ) For, 
what is thought by the mind cannot be essentially 
different in the nature from thought. ' (Ill, 66, 11.}' 
Vasisthi's conception of Brahma i&, it may also be 
noted here, very much similar to that of the Logos 
of the Theo sophists, Logos, according to them, is " The 
embodiment of * Thought ' or Idea’ of the Cosmos as 
it exists in the 1 mind 1 of the Godhead : and as such 
He is the Cosmos in its Wholeness and Completeness." 
{Rational Mysticism). It is 1 the Divine Potency of ail 
that is or can be in that particular Crniverse. The 
unfolding of that Idea, or the manifestation of it in 
Consciousness through the modes of time and space, 
constitutes the process which we know as Evolution." 
(Kings land : The Physics of tlu Secret Doctrine* j>, -17.} 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CREATIVE TOWER OF THE ABSOLUTE 

BfUHMff, as wc have already learnt in the last chapter, 
is a definite form assumed by the Creative Fewer of 
the Brahman. Here we propose to learn how Vasistha 
thinks oi this Power, 

i he Munists of the extreme type like the Eliaiics 
01 Ancient Greece have found it very difficult to ex- 
plain how plurality and change perceived in the universe 
could be related to and could originate from the Unity 
presupposed by Reason to exist behind the universe* 
Owing to the logical difficulty as to how the Change* 
less One postulated by thought could change and be 
many, they have relegated the later aspect of the world 
to the sphere of illusion. In India, Suthkam also seems 
to have done likewise, {Vide S'arhkarak Commentary on 
the Brahma-miras, II, 1, 1+.) Deussen puts his view 

as such: In reality (paramurtkatafy) there is nothing 

else besides the Brahman alone. II we imagine we 
perceive a transformation (enterd) of Him into the 
world* * division (bheda) of Him into a plurality of 
individual souk, this depends on Avidyl t (ignorance).* 1 
( Deussen ’ 7 'he System of the Vcddnia , p, 302,) {NJi. 
i his interpretation of S'aihkura’s philosophy is criticized 
by Kokilesfvara Sasin in his introduction to Advatta 
Philosophy* pp* 10-15.) The main difficulty of such a 
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pure Monistic hypothesis is that it does not explain 

anything, and so it looks like a gratuitous hypothesis. 

For, we postulate Unity only to understand the world 
of plurality and change, and it our inability to connect 
the world of plurality and change with, or derive it 

from* the changeless pure and abstract unity' makes us 
finish our trouble by thinking the world to l>e “ an 
illusion ' 1 (due to ignorance), and the pure One alone 

to be in reality, we defeat our own purpose. We 

are in that case uljsessud and deceived by our own 
idol of a unity that explains nothing. For to call a 

thing an illusion and to think it to be a sufficient 
explanation is nut a good specimen of philosophical 

thinking. Illusion itself is a fact and therefore has fco 

be explained and interpreted. It has been rightly 

pointed out by a modem writer: "If . . . we attempt 
to write off the appearance of difference as mere 

Illusion due to partial vision, the difficulty remains* 
For the task of making a rial unity generate an 

apparent diversity is not less than that of accounting 
for its generation of a real diversity* Unity in fact 

can no more account for error than for diversity, 

fj oad : Introduction to Modern Philosophy, p. Co | now- 
then are the things and occurrences of the world to 
be derived from the Unity behind and prior to all* 
as has been presupposed by Vasistha as well as by die 
Vpant^aiU ? Deuteen thinks that no answer has been 
given to such a question in the school of Shifakafa. 

In continuation of the above quoted passage (from 
Dcusseit) he writes again : “ But how does this happen ? 
How do we manage to deceive ourselves into seeing 
a transformation and plurality, where in reality the 

Brahman alone is ? On this question our authors give 

no information . 11 (Deussen; The System of Vedanta, 


THE CREATIVE POWER OE THE ABSOLUTE JO? 

\k 502.) This difficulty in the school of £>amkara. is 
to a great extent responsible lor the rise of the other 
schools in the arena of the V'edntita philosophy after 
S'amkara. A similar difficulty is pointed out by Suzuki 
to exist in the MakBryUna Buddhism from which 
S'aifikara’s school seems to have borrowed the concept 
of Ignorance (Av#dy2) : " As to the question how and 
why this negative principle of ignorance came to assert 
itself in the body of Suchness, we are at a loss where 
to hnd an authoritative and definite answer to it." 
(Suzuki: Outline of Maha-y Ena Buddhism^ j>„ lift.) We 
shall point out here how Vasistha has tried to answer 
this ijnestion. 

The plurality and change of the world are, accord- 
ing to Vasistha, aspects, of the Consdnng activity of 
the Cosmic Mind who imagines the world as a free 

play of his will. Bat Brahma would not have been 

able in i mag me the world, had not everything of the 
world existed already in a potential form in the Absolute 
ItcaJiLy oi which Brahma is only a partial manifestation 
lor Creative activity. For, as it has been Said, lt Diver- 
sity and plurality can only develop out of unity in 
virtue of some initial potentiality for diversity and 

plurality latent in the unity/ 1 (joad : Introduction to 
Modern Philosophy v p r 65.) As all things are thoughts, 
looked at from a flight r stage, so art all thoughts, 
according to Vasistha, so many staklis, forces, potencies, 
or pulses residing unified in the Absolute. There is 
no eml to the number of such forces or potencies 
existing fn the. Brahman, In fact all possible things are 
there potentially. It is therefore called sarva&akU 
(Having potentiality lor everything), l> The Lord of 

all, the Dralmum, is endowed with all possible potencies 
which manifest themselves (as things) whenever so 
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willed. (III! 67, 23 The Absolute is the inexhaustible 
fulness of all that is. There is nothing which it has 
not the power to manifest (III, 100, 5.) There i® no 
end to the tfaltlti (potencies) of the Absolute, such as the 
potency to knowledge, potency of action, potency of move- 
ment, etc, (Via, 37, 16.) Its power of consciousness is 
manifested in the (organized) bodies, that of movement 
in winds* and that of inertness in stone (III, UX), 7) ; of 
liquidity in water, of heat in fire, of emptiness in sky, 
of being in objects (HI, 1QQ* 8); of albinclusiven^s in 
space* of destruction in the phenomena of decay* of 
sorrow in the miserable (Mi, 100, 9); of joy in the 
happy* of courage in the warrior* of creation in the 
world, of w i ih drawn 1 of all powers in the experience of 
the absence of the world at the time of the end of a 
kaipa." (HI, 100, 10.) 1 

One of the innumerable powers of the Absolute is 
the Creative Power, which he calls the Spanda-tfakti 
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(the power of movement). The rise of Brahmff and 
consequently of the world is due to the Spamia-sfakh of 
the Absolute being actually in operation. It is called 
by various names, such as the Sathkalpa-sfakli , the 
Divine Will, the Jagan-mUyd, Prakftt, etc. 41 As the 
imaginative power of a man spreads the world of his 
fancy out, so does the Creative Power of the Absolute 
spread out this objective world. (VI6, 84, 6.) It is on 
account of this Power being inherent in the Absolute 
that every conscious centre is creative. (VP>, 83, 16.) 
This Creative Power is called Prakrit, Divine Will of 
S'iva, and the Mitya of the world.” (VIA, 85, 14.) 1 That 
the material world may be a manifestation of Spatula- 
sfaktt or Energy is now -a -days l»eing accepted by Science, 
as will appear from the following quotations: 44 Matter 
is turning out to be one of the forms of energy, a 
newly discovered form, discovered largely through the 
genius of Einstein." (Lodge: Making of Man , p. 24.) 
44 Inert matter, immobility, is purely an appearance ; it 
is composed of two movements. It is the relation of 
our movement to the other movements.” (Wildon Carr: 
The Philosophy of Change , p. 30.) 44 Look at any piece 

of gross matter that you will, at any fragment of stone 
or metal. To the outer vision it is apparently dead, 
inert, motionless. Not so, however, in the light of what 
science now teaches us. Its very stability, its very 
apparent motionlessness, is due to the intensity of its 
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motion. It is motion alone which makes it a thing, 
which gives it mass or inertia, extension in space, and 
every other quality which we are in any way able to 
recognize. The atom does not exist apart from motion 
or force; there is no such thing as a physical panicle, 
the "massy, hard, impenetrable" panicle of the physics 
ot the last century*" (Kingsiancl : The Physics of the 
Secret Doctrine, p. 106.) 

The Absolute anti Ultimate Reality is thus, accord- 
ing to Vasis^ha, not an abstract Unity, pure and simple 
consciousness that is postulated by the Advaita VedSn- 
iisfs of the extreme type* It is an omnipotent Being, 
having Power to Create in addition to other innumerable 
powers. That the Creative Power belongs to the Ulti- 
mate Brahman is probably also the view of some of 
the Upant$ad& (Sec The Xrettl, Up> % XV, 10) ; of the 
author oi the Brahnm*sUtrm w who holds that 11 the power 
of creation belongs to the pure, stainless Brahman, even 
as heat belongs to fire" (t, 3 t l) j and of the Bhagavad- 
gUd. (IV* 5.) This is also the opinion of some of the 
Western Philosophers* Paulsen, for example, writes: 
11 Reality as a whole is free from external compulsion ; 
its motion can be explained as a spontaneous movement 
from within* 1 ' (Paulsen ! Introduction to Philosophy, 
p* 233.) Fawcett also thinks: "The Consciousness or 
rather Conscious- ing in question is not merely awareness 
that shines ideally in its own light ; it Is nJso the 
active Continuum that sustains and creates all the minor 
sentient^ and all the contents of which it is aware," 

( K a wC'lt : Divine t magi n ing . ) 

The Ptaktti y the Root-substance of all forms of the 
objective world is, therefore, according to Vaaisthn, not 
a second reality as the Sathkhya school of Indian PhUkb 
sophy would believe it to be, h is a Force, a Power 
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uf Consciousness, and as such it ever resides in the 
Sell, anti comes out of It. as it were, and manifest? 
itself as the root of all objects of the world* when a 
world is manifested, l( The multiplicity of the world 

nates when the creative power of the Absolute is 
manifested (udtta). (Ill, 96, 70,) As the saliva of a 
spider gets solidified in a web, so also the Absolute Joy 
apj>eais solidified in the manifold objects of the world. 
(Ill, 67 r 73.) The Prakrit originates from the Brahman, 
the Partial, which es the eternally illuminating Conscious- 
ness, as a non-living web originates from a living spider, 1 ’ 
[HI, %* ?L) 1 .Wva-ghosa holds a similar view with 
regard to the rise of " Ignorance 11 from “Sudiness 1 * 
which is the ultimate Reality for him. Suzuki writes i 
' Ignorance or Nescience is defined by AsVa-ghosa as a 
spark of consciousness that spontaneously flashes from 
the unfathomable depth of Sudmess/' (Suzuki: Qullitt v 
of Mahd-yana Buddhism, p. 318,) The three gunas of 
the Prakrit are, according to Vasistha, the three grades 
of the manifestation of It, 11 The Prakrit is imagined 

in three forms, - the (subtle), the madhyama 

(midway between the subtle and the gross), and the 
St hula (gross). (Via, 9, 4.) It continues to exist in 
these three forms, which are called sattva, rajas t and 
lamas f* (Via* 9, 3.) ; 
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Sir John Woodrofle, who has made a thorough study 
oJ the $ tibia school of Indian Philosophy, writes in 
one of his volumes in the World ns Power Scries 
about the relation of the Creative Power, Suki$ t and 
the Absolute Consciousness, held in the Stikta School : 
** £>iva and S'akti are not two independent Realities 
but one Reality in twin iisjiects, namely static and 
kinetic . , - S'akti or Power is that which, in itself 

unchangeable, produces out of itself as Material Cause 
the world of change. Common language s;>eaks of the 
Power of S'iva, but strictly Power or S'akli i& Siva, 
When die one Reality or the Brahman ts regarded as 
the Changeless Consciousness it is called Siva ; when 
it is regarded as the Power of Consciousness or Con- 
scio urn ess -Power which projects the universe from out of 
itself, it is called S'akti, It is a fundamental doctrine 
that there is no Siva without S'akti, nor S'akti without 
Siva - . . S'akti is only the active power of action- 
less Consciousness (Siva)/ 1 [The World ns Power, 

Realityi pp. ft I -82,) Vasistha has also conceived the 
relation of die Sakti to the Absolute Consciousness 
exactly m the same way, using the same terms as 
the S ditto school and that of Kashmir S'aivjsm do, 

M Tlie Creative Power and the Pure Consciousness are 
identical (ekntma) in essence, as wind and air, and as 
heat and fire are, (VI b 84, 3,) * This power uf move- 
ment which is of the form of the mind, is not other 

than That, (VI&, 84, 2*) S'iva is called as such only m 
association with the S'akti. (VJA, 84, 26*} S'iva is that 
state of S'akti when It returns back to itself. [V16 4 
26-27,) The Absolute never exists without the S'akti 
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as gold never exists without r form (\ TA, 82, 6), as 
a chilly does not exist without its pungency (VIA, 82, 7), 
as the juice of sugar does not exist without its 
sweetness. (VIA, 82, 9.) Consciousness never exists with- 
out the vibratory force. (VIA, 83, 14.) Siva, the 
Peaceful Absolute, is said to tjc beyond die Prakfti. 
(VIA, 85, 15.) The Prakrit, which is the Creative 
Divine Will, continues to be in motion as long as it 
does not direct its attention towards the ever satisfied 
Siva (Compare the view of Sfithkhya)* (VIA, S3, 16“ 17.) 
ff It accidentally happens to be in touch with (directed 
towards), the Quiescent Siva, It becomes identical with 
That {tan-mayl), for ultimately It is also Pure Con- 
sciousness [Samvin-mitira)* (VIA, S5 ( 18.} Having touched 
the Puruqa (Siva)* the Prakrit ceases to be Prakrit 
and then becomes one with That like a river fallen 
into an ocean/' (VIA, 85, 19.) The philosophers of 
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the Advaiia school, it may be mentioned here, found 
it logically difficult to speak of any relation between 
Maya and the Brahman. Their difficulties are summed 
up by Prof. Radha-kfsgan as follows : W This Mnyi r is a 
feature of the central reality, neither identical with nor 
different from it* To give it an independent place would 
be accept a fundamental dualism. It is wrong to 
trace back to the eternal the schism of which we are 
conscious in the world of experience . * If jtfzryJJ 

exists, it will constitute a limit to the Brahman ; if it 
does not exist, even the appearance of the world 
cannot he accounted for . . , It is real chough to 
produce the world and not real enough lo constitute a 
limit to the Brahman. 1 ' (Radha-krsnan : Indian Phih* 
sophy ; VoL II, 570-571.) 

Thus, according to Vasrathn, the world is Lhe dis- 
play or manifestation of the Dynamic aspect of the 
One Reality which is Consciousness and which has the 
patency within Itself to manifest everything thm is 
experienced in the universe, as well as to withdraw it 
within Itself. The Ancient name of this Reality- is Lite 
Brahman (from the root By h - to grow or expand). 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ABSOLUTE REALITY (PARA A BRAHMA) 

We shall now learn how Vasistha conceives the Ab- 
solute Reality in which all the things of the world 

arise, exist and merge, like waves in an ocean, or winds 
in the air. 

The Brahman, according to Vasistha, is “ That in 
which everything exists, from which everything originates, 
which is in everything, which pervades everything, which 
is the whole of everything and which is spread all 

around and in everything." (VI6, 184, 4b; VI b f 14, 8.) 1 
It is the Primordial Substance of which Kingsland says: 
M From It all things proceed, to It all things return, 
in that Cosmic Motion which is the Ceaseless Breath 
of the Eternal Being. From It all things proceed, yet 
they never are other than It, either in outward natural 
form or in inner energizing power." ( Rational Mys- 
ttcism , p. 86.) 

It is evident that such all-inclusive Reality cannot 

lie characterized by any definite conception and cannot 
be described by any term, or number of terms, for 
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all our terms arc relative and definitive in their 
meaning, whereas the Absolute is the Infinite Whole 
within the womb of which everything denoted by our 
terms exists, ft is, in Itself, dial which may be denoted 
by any term as well as its opposite (pratiyogin), so 
every term loses its meaning in It, because every term 
denotes only some particular thing and not its other 
ur opposite. So Vasistha says : " It is neither spirit nor 
matter ; neither being nor non-being ; neither ego nor 
non-ego ; neither one nor many (V, 72 T 41) ; neither far 
nor near ; neither existent nor non-existent ; neither ob- 
tainable nor non -obtainable ; neither parts nor the whole ; 
neither a substance nor nun -subs Lance; and neither the 
five elements nor object made of diem (V, 72 1 42-43) ; 1 
It cannot, therefore, be described, named or expressed 
in language, and so Its nature cannot be taught to 
any body. “It is unspeakable, inexpressible, unnamabk , 
and Its nature is not an object of description, for 
It is not an object of the senses." (Ylb, 52, 27;" 
Vlfi, 31, 37.) 1 Compare Tmtt . Upa>, 11,4: u From 
Him all words turn buck with thoughts, not finding 
Him." But m the same time Vasistha does not think, 
like Herbert Spencer, that the Ultimate Reality is un- 
knowable. He belie v<is that although the Absolute cannot 
be described and discussed because It is beyond all 
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characteristics* vet It is not absolutely unknowable* for. 
It is revealed in our own Experience, (V16* 395, G9.) * 
Vasistha dilates further on the inapplicability of our 
terms to the Absolute thus : 

We cannot say whether the Absolute is or 

many [ekaih amkath uft). "UniLy and duality imply 
each other. One cannot exist without the other. Both 
are conceptions within Lhe Absolute, anti as such unreal 
from the Absolute point of view, (Vltf, 33* 4-5.) The 
multiplicity (of the world) is existing in the Absolute 
in such a urn bed manner as the variety of the colours 
of a peacock are unified in the (homogeneous) liquid 
of the egg of a peacock." (VI<r, 47, 31-32.) * Bradley 
similarly thinks: "Unity m its more proper sense, is 

known as contradistinguished from plurality. Unity* 
therefore, as an aspect over against and defined by 
another aspect* is itself* but appearance. And in this 
sense the Real* it is clear* cannot be properly called 
one. It is possible, however* to use unity with a 
d i ffe ren t mean ing. 1 ' (B ra d I ey : Appearance a nd Rcai ity. 
Chap. XXVU.) And it is in a different sense LhaL 
VaaisLha and Bradley call the Absolute one. 

We cannot likewise say whether the Brahman is 
Being or Non-twtng. " The Absolute* which is Con- 
sciousness, cannot, then* lie called Being or Non -being. 
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(Vlfc 53. 9.) It is that in which being and non-being 
afe neutralized by each other into a balanced state. 
(VI<j, 47, 32-33.) Being and non-being are relative con- 
ceptions. One implies the other. If It is not non- 
being, how can It be being? (Ill, 10, 14.) As all 
possible statues always exist potentially in a block of 
stone, so does this universe exist in the Absolute (at the 
time of Dissolution). So It is not non-being (sfUnya). 
(Ill, 10, 7.) It is (at the same time) more tffrr ya than 
the ether (AkWa) (III, 10, 36) and so may be called 
non-being (sflirtya) in the sense of being very subtle. 
Kingsland similarly says : It is “ No thing, but not 
nothing ” ( Rational Mysticism , p. 87) and ** Nothing to 
the senses, yet /VII in reality." (Ibid., p. 81.) As'va-ghosa 
similarly thinks of his Absolute which he calls the 
Bhntadathata : “ Thus we understand that Suchncss 

[Uhuta-tathata) is neither that which is existence, nor 
that which is non-existence, nor that which is at once 
existence and non-existence; that it is neither that which 
is unity, nor that which is plurality, nor that which is 
riot at once unity or plurality." (Suzuki ; Awakening 
of Faith , p. 59.) Suzuki explains the idea of As'va- 
ghosa in a footnote in a manner which is exactly what 
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Vasistha holds : “ It is &ttnya (non-being) because it 

transcends all forms of separation and individuation ; it 
is asfUnya because all possible things in the world emanate 
from it." (Ibid., p. 58 note.) Compare also the Bhagavad - 
gltii which speaks of the Ultimate Reality as 41 The 
beginningless Absolute Brahman, which cannot be called 
being or non-being.” (XIII, 13.) 

The Absolute is neither Vidyct (that which exists — 

vidyate) nor AvidyU (that which does not exist). “It is 
that to which the concepts of vidyil or a vidyil cannot 
be applicable, for both are relative conceptions opposed 
to each other and limiting each other. (Via, 9, 18.) 

They are opposed to each other like light and darkness ; 
and both conceptions vanish, when ignorance has vanish- 
ed.” (Via, 9, 23.) 1 

The Absolute is beyond both light and darkness. 

“ The Undecaying Reality is beyond light and darkness 
both. (Ill, 10, 18.) This light (our ordinary light) cannot 
be present in the Ultimate Reality (for all times), for 
it is produced from the elements (and therefore existing 
only as long as the elements are in manifestation). (Ill, 
10, 15.) Darkness is the result of the non-manifestation 

of the gross elements, so it cannot exist in the Absolute 
(for It is the source of the gross elements). (HI, 10, 10.) 
The Light of the Absolute is the Light of Its own 
Self-expcricnce.” (Ill, 10, 17.)* 
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Even the term Self is not quite appropriate to the 
Absolute which is equally the Self and the Not -self, or 
neither. 11 The terms Self, etc., are not quite 

appropriate to the Absolute, but arc only imagined* (III, 
5, 5.) The Self and the Not-self are imagined by the 
Brahman within Itself by Its own power/* (V, 73, 10 .) 1 
And therefore cannot be applicable to the Absolute as 
such. Compare Bradley who says: 41 The Self is no 
doubt the highest form of experience which we have, 
but for all that, is not a true form. It docs not give 

us the facts as they are in reality/' {Appearance and 

Reality, p. 119.) 

It cannot also be called spirit or matter [cdattH, or 
jada) f for both are differentiations within Itself. u To 
the inexpressible Absolute the terms and conceptions of 
spirit or matter, etc., have no meaning. They are as 
much absent therein as creepers and leaves, etc., are in 
a desert/' (111. 91, 36.)* Compare what Wtldon Carr 
says: 11 Life and matter are not two realities, but tw6 

directions in an original movement. The one is the 

inverse of the other, and the ultimate reality holds both 
within itself/' (Carr : The Philosophy of Change, 
pp. 171-172.) Similarly Holding also thinks “ There 
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might be for example a taproot of Being from which 
both mind and matter sprang," (Problems of Philosophy, 
Chap, III.) This tap-root of Being is the Brahman 
of Vasistha, which therefore cannot be properly called 
cither spirit or matter. 

No predication (idem tv ft) h therefore possible in the 
case of the Absolute which is every tiling. For, in the 
very moment when we say “ It is this," It is also the 
other than this, a Because the Absolute is the one Self 
of, or identical with, all the ideas of all words and 
their meanings, it cannot be spoken of either as nothing 
or as this, (Via, 47, 3.) All time, all apace, and all 
movements being of It, how can anything be absolutely 
differentiated from another ? ,f {Vh; t 47, 2 + ) 1 

So, what the nature of the Absolute is is on absurd 
question, because no answer to it can he given, " What 
the svabhSva (peculiar characteristics) of the Brahman 
is cannot be described. For in the Infinite Absolute 
Reality there cannot be anything which is Us own (sea) 
and which is not Its own, (VI b, 10, 14,) A b fttiva 
(absence) uid bhilva (presence) being relative and mutu- 
ally dependent ideas, the absurd concepts of svabhaut 
(peculiar qualities present in It), etc, cannot be spoken 
of the Brahman/' (VIA 10, la.) : The idea seems to 
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lie that the Absolute cannot Ik: said to have any parti- 
cular and definite nature of Us own, because no definite 
category is applicable to It- It is beyond all determina- 
tions, as all determinations are relative in their signifi- 
cance and are opposed to others. Dot the Brahman 
is the essence of ail things. 

This treatment of the Brahman, it may be noted 
here, is very much similar to the *' tteft neti M vada of 
the Upanifrids and to the Madhynmic Philosophy of 
Nagarjuna, We Jind in the M ti tuhikyit Upaniyui, for ex- 
ample, '* The absolute is neither inwardly cognisant, nor 
outwardly cognisant, nor on both sides together. It is 
neither a cognition-mate. It is neither knower nor not- 
knower. It is unseen, impracticable, unthinkable, unpaim- 
able. It is the essence of the experience of self-identity; 
in it all this universe ceases/' [Hapd. Up., VI, 7.) 
And in the Bthad nra^yaka Upanimd \ (II, 3, 0) "It 
is for this reason that they describe the Absolute as 
Nett Nett (not this, not this) : there is nothing which 
exists outside It, the Brahman being all-inclusive/ 4 
N agar] una has also conceived the Tatbagata to be 
above the relative expressions. Thus we find in the 
Mndhyamikei KUriki is (XXII, 11, 12): "It should not 
be said that Tathagata is tfUnya or a&tinya, or both or 
neither. The name given io Him is conventional. In 
the state of calmness (Nirvana) the lour kinds of ideas, 
permanent, impermanent, both or neither, cannot exist/' 
Compare also how Ilhartphari speaks of the Absolute in 
his Vakya-padiya: 11 Unity cannot exist without plurality, 
and vice versa. In the Absolute there is no distinction 
between the two. (Ill, 6, 20.) The conception of one 
will not stand, if many are not thought at the same 
time. So also the conception of many loses its meaning, 
when one is not thought of. (111,6,38.) In the Absolute’ 
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there is no admissibility of one or many, being or non- 
being. They belong only to the realm of creation.” (Ill, 1, 12.) 

Thus all our categories or concepts fail to describe 
the Absolute. All our terms for the Absolute are un- 
satisfactory. Yet we cannot but name the Absolute, for 
we have to talk of It, although really speaking wc 
cannot talk of It. We have, therefore, to be satisfied 
with our names and descriptions of the Absolute, only 
if we do not forget that all our descriptions are only 
suggestive (luk§a{tika) of the Absolute. So, for practical 
purposes, and from various points of view, various names 
have been given to the Ultimate Reality by various 
schools of thought, some of which Vasistha with much 
liberality of mind, although not quite precisely, mentions 
in the following passages : 44 Many names have been 

coined for the Absolute by the learned for practical 
purposes (vyavahitrTtrtham), such as Rtam (Law or Truth), 
Self, Parath Brahma, Satyarn (Truth), etc. (Ill, 1, 12.) 
It is called Puruqa by the Sarhkhya Philosophers, 
Brahman by the V edtinta-vadins (followers of the l pa~ 
niqads), pure and simple V tjnana-matra by the Vtjruma- 
vadins ; Sanya by the Sunya-xfodin* ; the Illuminator 
by the worshippers of the Sun ; It is called the Speaker, 
the Thinker, the Enjoycr of actions and the Doer of 
them (the view of the NaiySyikas probably); It is Siva 
for the worshippers of S'iva ; Ttme for those who believe 
in that alone (III, 5, 6-7; V, 87, 19); It is called 
the Self of the Self by those who know It thus; 
Natrutmya (Non-Self) by those who think thus; Madh - 
yam by the Madhyamikas ; and the All by those who 
have a mind equally prone to all.” (V, 87, 20.) 1 We 
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may add that It is the “ Unconditioned ” of Hamilton, 
“the Unscrutable Power M of Spencer, the “ One “ of 
Plotinus, the “ Substance ” of Spinoza, and the “ Neu- 
trum ” of Schelling. 

As various names have been given to the Absolute, 
so can It be described, for practical purposes and within 
limitations. In spite of language failing to convey an 
idea of the Absolute, it has to be described to make 
one have a self-intuition of It. Wc find quite a large 
number of verses in the Y oga-vlisi$tJui in which the 
nature of the Absolute Reality is described. Here wc 
translate a few of them : 1 
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“The Absolute Consciousness is the Reality which is 
immanent even in the thousandth part of an atom of 
ether (aJbas'a) as pure Consciousness. (VI b, 61, 6.) 
It is the pure Consciousness behind the purified self, 
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which is neither visible nor describable, neither far nor 
near, but realizable in experience alone, (Via, 48, 10*11.) 
It is All, the Self of all, yet free from all objects. 
(V16, 52, 36.) It is the Void which is both being and 
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non-being, and yet has all creatures within Itself. (VI6, 
52, 27.) It is something very subtle, which is all and 
yet nothing particular, which is neither air, nor ether, 
nor intellect, etc., nor void (srunya), but beyond them 
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(V16, 52, 28.) H is neither time, nor mind, nor self, 
nor lacing, nor non-being, nor space, nor direction, nor 
their middle, nor their end, nor unenlightened knowledge. 
(V lb, 52, 30,) 1e is Consciousness without thought, 
Illumination without any object opposed to it, (Via, 5% 4,) 
It is the Ultimate support, the knowledge of alt 
particular knowledges, the greatness <4 the great, and the 
heaviest of the heavy. (Via, 59, 5,) Et is the thread run- 
ning through the hearts of all creatures. It is the pungency 
of all the chillies of beings. (Via, 59, 9.) It is the thing- 
ness of things, existence of the existent, and non-exitt- 
fence of the non -existent. (Via, 59, 10.) tt has ns feet, 
hands, eyes, heads, mouthy and ears everywhere, and 
embraces all objects within ttSelf. (VIA, H f 9.) h is 
associated with all sense -qualities, yet is free from all 
of them. It supports all, yet is not attached to any 
form, U enjoys all qualities, yet i? free from all. (VIA, I4 t 
1(1) It is within and without all beings. It is both 
spirit and matter. It is the nearest, yet being very 
subtle. It is unknown and far. (VI 5, 14, II.) It is the 
heaviest of the heavy ; subtlest of the subtle ; greatest 
of the great ', and the best of all the good things, 
(Y lb, 35, lb.) It is so subtle that in comparison to it 
the *Xk8#<t (ether) looks as gross as the Meru mountain 
in comparison tu an atom. (Vftf, 96, 16.) It is so 
extensive that in comparison to tt the whole universe 
is like a minute invisible atom. (V Ik 96, 17.) It is the 
Experience of all and the Self of Consciousness, (Via, 
59, 7.) It is the oil of the world-sesame m ; it j& [j li; 
lamp of the world-room ; it is the sap of the world- 
tree; it is the cow-herd of the world-cow. (Via, 59, &) 
It is that from which, as rays from the sun, originate 
gods, Brahma, Visrm, etc., and innumerable worlds 
like bubbles from the sea. (111,5, 8-9.) Jt is that towards 
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which move all objects as well as the Self. (II I, 5, 10.) 
It pervades ail being — bodies, stones, creepers, sand- 
particles, mountains, winds and the nether worlds. (Ill, 
5, IL) It is that by which the sky is made empty, the 
mountains are made bard, waters are made to move 

quickly ; under the control of which the sun keeps shining 
like a lamp (III, 5, 13) ; that from which, like torrents 
of rain from the ocean, proceed the multifarious worlds. 
(HI, 5, 14,) 1 l is that ocean From which the waves of 
manifestation and withdrawal of worlds originate. (Ill, 
5, 15,) It is that which resides in aJI creatures as the 
untfecaying, yet appearing as decaying, principle, (III, 
5, Ifj H ) It is that reality beyond all existence which 

brings into existence time, space, regularity, movements 
and actions, (111,5,22.) It is that ocean of Conscious- 
ness in which there is absolute negation of the world 

as it exists for us (111, 7, 20); in which the distinction 

of subject and object, in spite of its existence for us, 
is totally non-existent (III, 7. 21); that which though 
not really void is a void to us (Cf- “ Nothing to the 
senses, yet AH in reality ,T — Kingsland : Rational Mystt* 
Cf. m, p. 81) ; that which is void in spite of the existence 
of the multitudes of worlds existing within itself. (Ill, 
7, 22.) It is that which, although great Consciousness, 
is found to be unconscious like a rock ; and, although 
appearing inert, is conscious within, (111, 7, 23.) It is 
Cm m atram (mere Consciousness) without any object op- 
posed to it, without change, beginning, middle or end. 
(Ill, % 50.) It is that which has no other cause of 
Itself, but which is the cause of the world, as water 
of its waves. (Ill, 9, 55,) It is that from which, when 
it is in motion, the vision of the world proceeds and, 
when at rest, merges in it, like the appearance of a 
circle in a fire-brand (III, 9, 58); whose eternal nature 
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it; to evolve from and to involve in itself the world 
through its own movement and rest. (Hi* 9, 59.) The 
nature of this reality is experienced when nil thoughts of 
the mind have vanished, and the ego is lost (111, 10. 39) : 
when the feeling of being a bnower is totally absent on 
account of the total negation of objectivity, and conse- 
quently, pure enlightenment shines in itself fill, ID, 4Li) ; 
when Consciousness divested of all objectivity experiences 
its own being* (HI* 10,41.) it is that beginningless and 
endless Consciousness which reveals knowledge is well as 
ignorance, subject and object, (ill, 10, 47.) It is that 
Pure Consciousness which exists bey nd the senses and 
the mind in all living and non-living beings. (Ill, ID, 52 .) 
It is that experience which is realized to endure between 
the subs ida I of one thought (idea) and the rise of an- 
other, (VIA, 106, 4,) The Ether of Consciousness fCid 
3&r?<v) is experienced when one rests within* after having 
banished all thoughts and objects from his mind, with- 
out, of course, getting sleep. (VI&, 106, 7.) It is that 

in which originate the subject and knowledge. (VI 6* 106. 
11.) h is the hcginningless and endless Consciouness 
which is not limited in time, space, etc. and which is 
not opposed to any object by its side* (111, 10, 33.) 

It is that which is uniformly and equally present in the 
subject, Lhe object and knowledge. (Ill, 10, 46.) It is 
that experience which is uniformly present throughout 
the states of waking, dream, sleep, the fourth (Turfy a) 

and also beyond the fourth. (Via, II, 98*) \{ j s ^ 

spectator of the drama of the world enacted by its own 
Power on the stage of the city of the Great Void." 
(Via, 37, \2.) etc** etc., etc. 

This description of the Brahman is in many places 
similar to what we find in the UPanmd s. Compare, 
for example, the Murtdaha Ufiapiqad, Second Mundaita ; 
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the Kena Ufiatuyad, I, 2-8 ; the Bfhad-tiranyiika Upam- 
$ad. II, 5, 55; III, 7, 2-23; III, 8, 8-12; the Sveta* 
tfvatara Upani$ad t II, 17; III, 7; IV, 14; etc. Compart 
also Aafva-ghusa’s conception of BhtiiadathaVtt (Sudmess) : 
11 The quintessence of the MabS-ylna as such-ness exists 
in all things, remains unchanged in the pure as well 
in the defiled, is always one and the same 
neither increases nor decreases, and is void of distinc- 
tion/' (Suzuki : Awakening of Faith , p. 53-54,) “ It was 

not created in the past, nor is it to ije annihilated in 
the future, it is eternal, permanent, absolute ■ and from 
all eternity a sufficiently embraces in its essence all 
possible merits (Ibid. f p, 95.) Vasis lira's con- 

ception of the Brahman may also be very well 
compared with that of the M Primordial Substance 11 of 
Kingsland, which is as follows: "From It all tf 
proceed, and in It all things exist ; yet these may 
disappear while It eternally remains. And just as we 
see that the physical world— *diltcren tinted out of the 
Ether — occupies an mlirmesimally small portion of space; 
that is to say; that it is only a comparatively negligible 
portion of the Ether which becomes differentiated into 
physical matter, so also we must conceive that even 
the Ether does not differentiate the whole of Primordial 
Substance, bqt that behind or beyond every plane or 
grade of differentiation — physical, etheric, mental or 

spiritual, whatever may be the classification we adopt— 
there lies the infinite ocean of the One Root -Substance- 
Principle, Itsdf, in its pure, eternal, incomprehensible 
GROUND or NoUmenon, the Source and Root, the Life, 
Energy! Motion, Consciousness of all that ever was, is, 
Or will be." {Rational Mysticism, p. 88.) 


CHAPTER Xll 


THE MANIFESTATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

\\ e h avc already learnt that, according to Yasistha, the 
world is a manifestation of the mind ; Mind is at) 
expression of the Creative Power of the Absolute ; and 
the Creative Power is on!)- an aspect of the Absolute, 
with which it is ever one* From this it is evident 
that the world is a manifestation of the Absolute 
Reality which is Consciousness. 

There being no other reality than the Absolute by 
Its side, and the Absolute being the omnipotent source 
of the world, we can say that the Absolute manifests 
into the world in Itself, and by Itself. This is what 
Vnsistha thinks: 41 The world is th^ bphhanam (expansion) 
of the Brahman, and the hrmhapam of the Brahman 
es the world. (Via, 2, 51.) The Brahman, without be- 
ginning or end, overflows like an ocean, {Via, 2, 27,) 
The Self Itself has arisen into the form of all objects, 
as an ocean into waves, ripples and sprays. (V, 72, 23.) 
What appears as the spread out network of the worlds 
is all Brahman existing in Itself. (Via, II, 16.) It is, 
(as it were), the kn cakacanam (dazzling) of Consciousness 
(Vl£, 213, 18.) Whatever is seen here is all existing in 
the Absolute Self, it is the Infinite and the Full 
opening Itself out in Itself. {Via, 99, 18.) Whatever is 
produced here, exists here and is destroyed here, is the 
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Brahman changing Itself in the Brahman by the powers 
of the Brahman- (ill, IDO, 28d As a world of dream 
js only the manifestation of the consciousness of the 
dreamer, so is this world a manifestation of the Self 

within the Self- (111, 11,20.) As in dream as well as in 
deep sleep, so also in the creation -state as well as m 
dissolution, there is nothing else in the world but the 

Undecaying Brahman* (V16, 213, 22.) As the waves, 
the billows, the ripples, the eddies, the bubbles, the 

sprays, etc., are wafer manifesting in water, so also the 

body, the creative force, the objective world, the growth 
and decay, the play of ideation in bringing things into 
insistence, and the things of the world, are all Brahman 
manifesting in the Brahman* (Vltf, 1 1, 40-4L) All that 
is seen in the nether worlds, on the earth, and in the 
heaven ; all that exists in the hearts of creatures or 
within a straw, is the Brahman, is Consciousness. There 
h nothing else but That." (VLr, 2, 28.) 1 Compare what 
is held ia the LaMuvaHSrasUira about the Aluya-vijHUna: 

11 Even so in the Alaya-gea 
Stirred by the Objectivity* wind 
All kinds of mentation waves 
Arise a-dancmg, a-rolllngA 

(Suzuki; Mahtl-ytimr Btiddhtsvt , p. 1 30.! 
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It lias been remarked by Joad that M Diversity and 
plurality can develop out of unity in virtue ol son^c 
initial potent for diversity and plurality latent in the 
Unity/' {Joad : Introduction to Modern Philosophy, p. 65.) 
Vasistha seems to l>e conscious of this fact, and 
so holds that the world is ever potentially existent in 
the Unity of the Brahman. 11 As in a seed the tree 
exists (potentially) with aU its leaves, flowers, branches, 
fruits, trunk and root, so does this world exist in the 
Brahman. (Ill, 10G, 11.) It exists in the Brahman as 
fire in a sun -glass, and butter m milk. (Via, 9, 27.) 
All the three worlds exist tn Consciousness as pungency 
in a chilly. (VI a, 2 ; 52,) As all toys that can be made 
of day are ever (potentially) present in clay ; as all 
dolls that can be made of a block of wood are ever 
present In it ; as ail the shades of a picture are present 
in the paint with which they are to be painted, so all 
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the worlds are ever present in the Absolute/' (III, 61, 
24.) 1 It seems that the pluraJity and multiplicity of 
the world, which can never be evolved from an abstract 
and simple Unity, is conceived by Vasistha to be ever 
present in the Absolute in a manner that the whole as 
such is a homogeneous Unit)' with all differentiations and 
distinctions so balanced against one another that they 
blend into a Unity in the Vision of the Whole, probably 
in the same way as the seven colours of the rays of 
the sun, in spite of their ever remaining ever different 
colours, are together perceived as pure and simple 
whiteness by us ; or as hydrogen and oxygen mixed in 
certain proportions appear as pure and simple water to 
us. This conception of the Absolute is very much 
similar to that of Bradley presented in his famous work 
Appearance ami Reality. According to Bradley : " The 
Absolute stands above and not below, its internal dis- 
tinctions. It does not eject them, but it includes them 
as elements in its fullness. It is not the difference 
but the concrete identity of all extremes." (Bradley : 
Appearance and Reality , p. 533.) 

We see plurality, change and imperfections in the 
world, because our vision of the Reality is relative and 
limited. In the Absolute all appearances are so recon- 
ciled that It is the Unified Whole, the Immutable 
and ever Perfect Reality. This Immutable and ever 
Perfect whole appears in the world to be the ever 
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changing and imperfect many, only when they art taken 
in isolation from others. This is what constitutes the 
world* The appearance of the Reality is very nicely 
pointed out by Vasistha in the following words : *' In 
reality the Absolute and the world are the same H yet 
in the world It appears different from what It in Itself 
is* It is one, yet it appears as many ; ft is the 
Whole, yet it appears not to be so ; though not empty, 
yet It appears to be so; though very subtle, yet appears 
to l>e concrete or gross; ever shining! yet It appears 
to be concealed ; changeless, yet appears changing ; ever 
calm, yet appears to be agitated ; ever existent, yet 
apiHiais to be non-existing; undivided whole, yet appears 
to be divided : Conscious, yet apj>cars as unconscious ; 
never an object, yet appears as object* ; pan less, yet 
appears in parts: ego -less, yet appears as an ego; 
imperishable, yet appears perishable ; free from evil, yet 
appears to be with evil; objectless, yet appear* to be 
with an object ; bright, yet appears as dark ; very ancient, 
yet appeals new ; subtler than even an atom, yet 
appears to have worlds within; the Self of all, yet 
appears to be forgotten and attainable with effort ; 
though in itself not a network of multiplicity* yet 
appeal to lie sc : without any ttiuyn (deception), yet 
appears to be giving rise to it like the sun to its 
rays." (VI b, 33, 6-13,) 1 
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The Absolute of Vasistha is thus not the abstract 
and simple Unity of some thinkers, against which much 
has been said in the history of philosophy. It is not a 
notion arrived at by stripping off the world from It. 
For Vasistha, the world is within the Absolute, and to 
manifest as the world is the very nature (sraiMflvtf) of 
the Absolute, as we have already noticed, " It is the 
very nature of Consciousness to manifest Itself in the 
form of world- objects, and this nature can be seen at 

work in dreams and the world of fancy. 11 (VIZ?, 191, 

10-11.) 1 He goes even so far as to say; u As gold 

docs not exist without some shape or form, so God 

does not exist without the ego and the world in 

Him. (Via, 96, 43--H,) The being of Consciousness 
is that of the world, and the being of the world is 

that of Consciousness." (HI, !4, 75.)“ Similarly says 
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Bradley: “The Absolute is Its appearances, It really is 
all and every one of thcm.“ (Appearance and Reality , 
p. 486.) 

It may also be pointed out here that the world- 
process which for us extends to ages is, according to 
Vasistha, only a moment’s work in the Absolute. For, as 
has already been observed, time is relative to the mind. 
“ The rise and fall of the multitudes of worlds in ages 
is an experience of kalpas (ages) for some, and of 
moments for another. (Ill, 40, 30.) The activity of 
a millionth part of (our) moment in the Absolute 
Consciousness is the world-process extending to ages." 
(Ill, 61, 17.)* 

The plurality and multiplicity of the world docs in 
no way impair the Unity of the Absolute, for they are 
distinctions within the Absolute, which as such is a 
Homogeneous and Undifferentiated Mass of Conscious- 
ness. 44 The multiplicity of the world (tiiinata) is within 
the undifferentiated Consciousness mass (ptpdam ekarn 
akhanditam) in the same way as the variety of the 
hues of a peacock-tail is present in the homogeneous 
liquid of the egg (out of which it comes out). (Via, 
47, 29.) All the things of the world taken as an 
undifferentiated mass (pipdavt ekam akhanditam) arc 
the Brahman, as all leaves, fruits, branches and trunk 
of a tree exist in a seed-form. (Ill, 67, 36.) Just 
as the unity of the sleep-consciousness is preserved 
intact in spite of its manifestation into the plurality of 
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dream-objects, so aJso the one Ether of Consciousness 
(Cid-akatfa) is manifesting Itself as many without losing 
Its Unity. (VI6, 144, 23.) As multiplicity of waves exists 
within the unity of an ocean ; as dolls in a block of 
wood ; as pots in a lump of clay ; so does the plurality 
exist m the Unity of the Brahman. (VI6, 34, 25.) As 
the homogeneous mass of light has within it the multi- 
plicity of rays ; as the homogeneous mass of water has 
within it the multiplicity of drops ; so the Absolute 
Consciousness has within It the multiplicity of vibrations 
of the world-appearances.” (IV, 36, 16.) 1 Bradley also 
accepts this as a fact, but finds it difficult to account 
for it, as appears from : ** We do not know why and 
how the Absolute divides itself into centres or the way 
in which so divided it still remains one,” (Appearance 
and Reality t p. 527.) Kingsland also holds a view 
similar to that of Vasiftha : " In each and every case 
where we say, in the conventional language of the formal 
mind, that the Unity becomes a multiplicity, or appears 
in separation or opposition : the fundamental unity is in 
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no wise thereby in any case divided, a still remains m 
till its absoluteness* The Ether does not cease to be 
Ether, qua Ether, when it differentiates into physical 
matter ; , The Cosmic Mind does not cease to be 

Cosmic Mind, as such, when a portion of it differed 
hates into individual minds*” (Kingsland: Rational Mys- 
hctsttij p* 223*) 

The Absolute is not affected even in the least by 
the world-process that is going on within It* The world 
does not add anything to Its ever present Perfection, 
nor does it take anything away from It- "‘As the sky 
is not made wet by the showers from the clouds exist- 
ing within it, so also the multiplicity of the world- 
processes existing within and on the basis of the Absolute 
Consciousness does not at all affect In any way the 
Absolute. (IV, 36, 3.) The Absolute continues unchanged 
and unaffected in spite of the series of the wprkl-d reams 
appearing one after another within It, (Vl£ t 72, 3*) As 
water does not change into something else by the con* 
slant rise and fall of waves on its surface, so also the 
Absolute does not become anything else by evolution 
and involution of worlds within It.” (VI fr, 195, 27.) 1 
BSftlamyana, the author of the Bmhma-sntras, also thinks 
similarly i il The Brahman manifests stscJt into the world 
without undergoing the least change " (l t 4, 26), and 
11 without ceasing to be what it was*" (11,1,27.) Stahkara 
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Agrees on this point and holds : “As the magician is 
not affected by the illusion (mUy'ft) which he himself has 
created, because it is without reality (avast a), so aha* 
Paratit Brahma is not affected by the illusion of 
samsara " (Deusscn : The System of Vedftnta, p* 275) ; 
and '* As the dreamer creates many lorms r and yet 
remains one and undivided, as gods and magicians, 
without changing their nature, make horses, elephants, 
etc., appear, so the manifold creation arises m the- uni- 
form Brahman, without the Brahman thereby undergoing 
the least change of nature/' (Ibid., p, 278 — The Com- 
mentary of S'amkara on the Sutra, 11, I, 28 of die 
Brahma-sutras.) 

If that is so, ht>w can the Absolute be said to he 
the cause of the world- process ? It cannot be ^ud to 
be the Creative Cause of the world in the ordinary 
sense of the term t replies Vasistha. It is the agent 

(kart a), cause or creator of the world in a peculiar 
sense. Its more existence in its own calmness causes 
the world-evolution or involution* It is, as Aristotle 
held in Greece, unmoving cause of the movements of 

the world-process. Mere samnidhi (presence by the side 
nearby) uf the Absolute is a sufficient motive force 
of the work!, '* The Self, in spite of Its ever remain- 
ing calm, without doing anything, 5S the doer of 

everything, like the indifferently shining lamp as the 

cause of our perceptions. (IV, 56, 17*) It does not do 
anything in spite of doing everything like the sun with 
regard to the activities ©f the day. (IV, 56, 18.) The 
regular course of the world is going on by the mere 
presence (sathmdhi-mittreiia) of ihe Ultimate Conscious- 
ness, as light proceeds from the mere presence of the 
lamp without any desire on Its part (IV, 56, 27) ; as 
by the mere presence of clouds tlie kutaja ilowers bloom* 
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(IV* 56, 28.) It is the cause of 
without any desire on Its part, by 
as a piece of magnet is the cause 
of iron, (IV T 56, SI; VI<j, 9, 324 1 
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CHAPTER XIII 


IDENTITY OF EVERYTHING WITH THE 
ABSOLUTE 

IN the last chapter we have seen that, according to 
Vafiistha the Absolute manifests Itself into die world 
which ever exists in a potential form within k. In this 
chapter we shall try to understand how he conceives 
the relation of the world and things within it to the 
Absolute. 

As the Brahman is the Ultimate and Absolute 
Reality from which everything in the world originates, 
in which everything exists, and into which everything 
merges, there cannot be anything in the world which is 
essentially different from the Brahman. When everything 
lives, moves and has its being in the Absolute, how can 
it be separate from Brahman ? Everything must in that 
case be essentially identical with it. It cannot be other 
than the Brahman, Just as no ornament of gold can bo 
anything other than gold ; ns no form of water can be 
anything other than water; as no thought can be other 
m essence than the mind in which it occurs. This 
relation is termed by Vasistha as identity {tadaimati t), 
non -difference {abkinnatn), non - otherness [ananyatva)^ etc. 
This is very similar to what we find expressed in the 
Upanmid* in such expressions as 11 Thou art Thai " 
(Vide, The Ch&ndogya Upani^ad, VI) with regard to the 
relation of individual to the Absolute, 
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According to the SSmkhya philosophers Prakfti and 
Puru$a are two realities essentially different in nature 
from each other, but, as wc have already seen, Prakfti , 
according to Vasistha, is only a creative Power of the 
Absolute assuming a form to manifest the world. It 
evolves out of the Absolute and returns back to It. It 
is not, therefore, anything different from the Absolute, 
which is often called the Self by him. 44 As a jar is 
nothing different from clay, so the Prakfti is not 
essentially different from the Self. It is only the Self 
existing in this form. (Via, 49, 29.) As a circular 
motion of water is called an eddy, so also an agitation 
in the Self is called by the name of Prakfti , and as 
an eddy is water, so the Prakfti is the Self. (Via, 49, 
30.) As wind and air differ only in name and not in 
reality, so also the Prakrti and the Self are different 
only in name and not in reality. (Via, 49, 31.) The 
difference between the two is due to our ignorance ; it 
will cease to be believed in the enlightened state.' 4 
(Via, 49, 32.)* 

In the same way the mind is not different from 
the Absolute, but identical with It in essence. 44 The 
limited, relative forms called minds originate from the 
Absolute, so know them to be the Absolute. (Ill, [00, 23.) 
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The mind is the creative force of the Brahman, so it 
cannot be other than the Brahman. Know it to be identi- 
cal with the Brahman.” (Ill, 100. 17; VI6, 84, 2.)* 
We have already seen that according to Vasistha 
every object of the world is an idea of some mind, 
and so nothing in essence is different from the mind 
in which it originates. The mind, we have seen, is a 
creative centre in the Absolute and as such identical in 
essence with the Absolute. The Mind being identical 
with the Absolute, it is not difficult to understand that 
everything is identical with the Absolute. Thus Vasistha 
says : 41 As gold and ornaments of gold are not two differ- 
ent things, so also the Brahman and the world are not. 
(Ill, 1, 17.) The world is not different from the 

Brahman as the waves are not different from water 
(III, 61, 4); as currents of air are not from air (III, 

9, 33) ; as dream and the world of fancy are not from 

mind (YT6, 34, 24) ; as heat is not from fire, fragrance 
from a fiower ; blackness from ink; whiteness from 
snow; as sweetness from sugar (VI a % 3, 5); as pung- 

ency is not from chilly (V, 57, 1) ; saltness from salt 
(V, 57, 2) ; as hardness from stone (V, 57, 4) ; inert- 
ness from a mountain (V, 57, 5) ; liquidity* from water 
(V, 57, 6) ; branches from a tree (V, 57, 7) ; emptiness 

from the sky (V, 57, 8) ; impenetrability from a wall 
(V, 57, 10) ; existence from the Self (V, 57, 1 1) ; 
awareness from consciousness (V, 57, 12) ; pleasantness 
from milk (III, 61, 27); lustre from a gem (III, 61, 
29); 1 whiteness from a conchshell (III, 14, 72); oil 
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from sesamum seeds. M (III, 14 t 74.) In fact "The 
being of the world is the being of Consciousness, and 
the being of Consciousness is the being of the world. 
(Ill, 14, 74.) 1 
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Thus every thing, every state of existence, every 
activity, in short all that there is in the world is the 
Brahman. "Cause, action, actor, birth, death* and ex- 
istence, eveiy thing is the Brahman* there is nothing else. 
(HI, 100, 30.) The network of the svorlds is the Brah- 
man : the ten directions are the Brahman : time, space, 
things, activities, etc.* all are the Brahman." (VI 6, 
00, 28.) 1 Thus not only is the individual identical with 
the Absolute, but everything is equally identical with It, 
as the CkUndogya Upani$ad also declared : lt Sarvath 
khalv tti am Brahma," i,c. t everything verily is here 
Brahman. 

The MahJI-yana Buddhists, it may foe pointed out 
here, also spoke of things being identical with the mind 
or Atay<t-vifit3na in the same way as VasisUia did. 
But they kept In view at the same time the other fact 
of non- identity also. Atfva-gbosa for example says : 
11 Water can l>e said to he identical (in on<; sense) and 
not identical (in the other sense) with the waves." 
Similarly we find in the Laftk <tvalUra -sftfta : 

"The saline ciystal at id its red bluish ness, 

The milky sap and its sweetness, 

The various (lowers and their fruits, 

The sun and the moon and their luminosity : 
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These are neither separable nor inseparable. 

As waves are stirred in the water* 

Even so the seven modes of mentation 
Are awakened in the mind and are united with it. T ‘ 
{Lankuvatitra-mtra quoted by Suzuki m his MahU-yUna 
Buddhism, on page 131.) 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE REALM OF APPEARANCE 

We arc now coming to a very delicate aspect of 
Vasistha’s metaphysics, vis., that the world-experience is 
not real but only an appearance. The distinction be- 
tween reality and appearance is a very old one in 
philosophy, and not new to Vasistha alone. Even 
common-sense makes this distinction. From time im- 
memorial philosophers have been distinguishing between 
some contents and aspects of experience as real and 
others as illusory, although the test of reality and ap- 
pearance has been differently conceived by them. N5g- 
Srjuna, SVi-harsa and Bradley are some of the greatest 
writers on the problem. In die Yoga-vasistha, however, 
we do not find anything like a logical discussion of the 
problem. What we find is only a vision of the problem 
which might have been later on developed into the 
Af$irvacaniya philosophy of the Advaita Y&lanta. 

Mere objectivity or practical efficiency is no test of 
realitv, according to Vasistha. The test of reality is 
eternal persistence or changeless continuity. There cannot 
be a beginning or end to that which is real. Nothing 
that begins to exist and comes to an end can be called 
real. And that which is not thus real is unreal, in the 
true sense, no matter if it appears. Reality and truth 
mean the same thing for \ asisiha. The literal meaning 
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of the word aaiya (true) is that which rs (from the 
root sat) ever. w That is true, and nothing else, which 
does not begin in exist, nor ceases to exist at nn\ rime, 
[hut always continues to be). (V, 5 t 9.) That alone is 
real even now which existed before the beginning ami 
which will continue to exist after the end (of the 
manifestation of the wo rid -process), { f V, 45, 46.) And 
how can that be real in the present which was not In 
the past and will not be in the future ? (V, 5, 9.) For, 
Lb at which was not in the past, and which will not be in 
the future cannot be real in the present even. (IV, 45, 
45.) That which is can never come to end at any time” 
(111. 3, 62.) * It may also be noted here that N^gffr- 
juna and Gauda-plda have given exactly the same test 
of reality. The former says: “How can that have a 
middle (tnadhya) which has no reality in a before (ogra) 
or after {a vara) ? {Mttd/tya/nika Karikus, XI, 2); and 
the latter holds : " That which is naught at the beginning 
and is so also at the end T does necessarily not exist in 
the middled' (The Af undnkya-kurikns, EV f 31.) J?arh]iajii 
also says : " What is eternal cannot have a beginning, 

and whatever has a beginning is not eternal. (Sfariikani’s 
Commentary on the Tati. Up, Introduction.) 

Elut what would be the character of those Contents 
of our experience which have a beginning and an end, 
and endure only in the present ? We cannot call them 
absolutely unreal, for an absolutely unreal thing can 
never exist. They cannot lx: called real, for strictly 
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speaking, that alone is real which ever continui* to he, 
and so will never come to an end. Thai such contents, 
which have a beginning and an end, are countless in 
nur experience cannot be denied without evoking ridicule 
For, except probably the Self, there is nothing in our 
experience which has not had a beginning and which 
will mg have an end- Vasistha thinks that they may 
ho characterized as tnitkyfi (false), bhranti-muttam (mere 
illusion), words which may be translated as appearance, 
as the word has come in vogue in modern philo- 
sophy, Appearance is that which partakes both of 
reality and unreality, but which in neither absolutely. 
All the contents of our experience, thus, whether of 
dream or of waking consciousness h whether of short 
duration or of long, whether useful nr otherwise, whe- 
ther private or shared by others, are appearance ac- 
cording to this test of reality. They are called mithyn 
(false)* sad -a san- may a (neither real nor unreal abso- 
lutely), for rine who experiences them. As king .is one 
experience* them, it will be ridiculous to call them 
unreal, for the unreal cannot tie experienced, and absurd 
to call them real for they Ijegin anti cease to tie 
experienced ; or, they begin to exist and come to an 
end at sonic time or other. The world -experience as 
a whole also falls within the realm of appearance. For 
it too in the present form begins and ends in time. 

The individuality, which involves the assumption of a 
separate existence from the Absolute in which really we 
all live move and have our being, is an appearance, for 
it has its beginning in the will to be, and will have its 
end when it finds the true Self in the Absolute. The 
creative impulse in th ■ Absolute itself is an appearance, 

for it too has an origin and merges in the L'ndiffereri- 

tiated Absolute Whole, which never begins or ends to 
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exist, and there! ore is truly real. Keeping these 
considerations in view we can understand the expression* 
oT \ nsistha and of other Advartist thinkers with regard 
to the tm thyatva or illusorincss of the world without 
ridiculing or misunderstanding them. In the case of 
Vasistha we must also not forget that he is an idealist 
for whom all objects am ideas. 

Here are some of the statements of Vasistha : 

The world, In.- says, is neither real nor unreal i 
“The world is neither real nor unreal, but only an 
illusory appearance in the mind, like a hypnotic scene 
arisen at the same time in many minds. (1U, 6i, 6.) 
It is neither real nor unreal, but only appears m an 
illusion does, (III, 44, 27,) It appears as a snake 
appears in a rope. (HI, 44, 41.) It has arisen like 
a network of dreams, which are neither real nor unreal*” 
(\ [ft, 1 14j 20.) Samkara says the same thing in a 
more technical manner: “The world neither is, nor is not, 
and so its nature is indescribable/' (See RfrihiTkrsnan : 
Indian Philosophy, Vol, II, p. 564.) 

The world is real as well as Unreal. ** The world is 
real as well ns unreal like the riser of a mirage observed 
in the light of the sun, (HI, 1, 19.) The world-ex- 
perience partakes of both reality and unreality {sadastul- 
Jltmakam), It is unreal as it does not endure for ever, 
and real because it appears and is experienced ft is 
like a dream which partakes both of reality and unreality. 
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(HI, 65, 5,) It Is unreality appearing as real. It is 
an a ppea m nee (£nrt ) '" (HI, 54, 21.) 1 

\i is therefore more correct to call the world as an 
appearance, and ay such, it is on par with all kinds of 
appearances from the point of view of the Ultimate 
Reality* such as the ordinary illusions of our every-day 
experience are. There is no difference whatsoever ta- 
tween the two. The contents of both are ideas in the 
mind, according to idealism, appearing to be existing 
outside as objects in their own right. Privacy of the 
so called illusions cannot differentiate them from the 
objects of the waking experience which are common and 
shared by all, for there are many illusions which are 
shared in common by all creatures, such as the experi- 
ence of the son being bigger in mornings and evenings, 
or ax Vasistha has pointed out, the same contents of a 
hypnotic vision or a dream may at the same time be 
presented to many minds. The duration of their being 
experienced cannot also distinguish between the two sorts 
of appearances, for all durability of experience, according 
to \ asistha is relative, and, as we have already noted, 
the whole world- history which extends to centuries for 
us, is .i moment's experience for the Absolute, Does 
the so called tangibility, intensity* hardness or stability 
differentiate between the two? No, tor, the so-called 
illusory objects also appear, at the time of their being 
experienced, tangible, intense, hard and stable, just as 
the objects of the world do. Even effectiveness is not 
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a dificrentiating character between the two, for even 
dream objects are also effective as long as they are 
experienced And the objects of the world too are not 
equally effective to alt Thus there is no difference 
between the ordinary illusory experiences of every-day 
life and the grand illusory experience of Lhe Cosmos. 
So does Vasisfha give them equal status of being illu' 
sory appearances, in the following passages : 

u Thus know the entire objective world as well as 
the subjective ego* etc.* to be merely an illusory appear- 
ance (IV t 1* 2); like the illusory water of a mirage 
(IV, 1, 7); like the kingdom of a day-dream (IV, 1, 12); 
like a snake appearing in place of a piece of rope 
(VI a, 101* 58) ; like a dream (HI* 62 f 51) ; like a 
magic city (111,62,5): like castles in ihe air (gandharva- 
ttagara) like a second moon perceived by persons with 
diseased eyes (VUr, 190, 13 ) ; like the movements of 
trees and mountains on the shore perceived by a 
passenger in a boat; like the dance of a mountain (the 
illusion of a mountain being tossed up and down) seen 
when one is uneasy and feels dizzy (111, 41, 52); like 
the cutting of one's own head in a dream (Hi, 41, 53); 
like the illusion of water in a desert ; like the idea of 
a bracelet in a piece of gold (ill. 28, 15); like the 
whirling movements of trees seen by an intoxicated man. 
(Ill* 06, 8.) The world is nothing more than an illu- 
sion. (HI, 66, 4.) The origin, the growth, the enjoyment* 
and the involution of the world* all are illusory appear* 
Alices/' (lib 67. 76.)* According to Asfra-ghosa also 
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Taikam is the only reality, and " All phenomena in the 
world arc nothing but illusory manifestations of the mind 
(viaya-vij&xna) and have no reality of their own. 1 ' (Dasa- 
gupta* History of ftutian Philosophy, \ oL L p* 135-136.) 
Nagarjuna also holds: "The production, the stay and 
the destruction all are like a magic scene (muya), like 
a dream, and like a city in sky 

(M-itdhyamika-kzrikas. VII* 33.) A similar view is advo* 
cated by Gau^pfflda in his Mn\i$akya-kUTik<is^ (Sec 
Karikus, lV f 31; II, 31: lV t 33-39 ; II, 1-3 ; 11, 6-7, 0.) 

Individuality is also an appearance like all other 

illusions. " The Jiva is like a second moon appearing 

to a person of diseased vision*'* (HI* 100, 35.) The 

coming of the creative power to consciousness is an act 
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in time* It has also to recoil back to the Absolute at 
some lime or other, And when merged in the Absolute 
il is one with It, and nothing separate from It. Judged 
by the test of reality* the creative power as such of 
the Absolute is also an appearance. It is not ,i reality, 
because )l does not endure eternally as such. As creative 
activity, it has a beginning and an end in the Abso- 
lute- "It is called AyidyV t 3/Jytf r great Ignorance 
from which the poison of the world originates. (\ T 13, 
S9.) This Ignorance appears clearly and is also said 
to be, but in reality is devoid of reality* although it 
is seen to be something substantial* (II 1* 113* 15-17*) 

It manifests itself fit the world of ideas* in thousand 
branches* so to say, yet in itself it is an unreal 
appearance* not real from the absolute point ol view, 
fill* H3, 33.) The appearance of all objects is called 
Avidya, It does not exist in reality, as no water 
really exists in a mirage-river. (Vlfr* 52. 5,) {Titfe, 
Gauda-pSda : Ktiriktfs, IV* 5S.) From the Absolute point 
of view of reality Avidyd is unreal ; The Brahman 
atone which is beginningles*, endless* changeless, is real* 
for It exist* throughout the past* present and future.’’ 
{Via, 40, It) * Even HOW', if one could grasp the idea 
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of the tout] Experience being one Undifferentiated 
Homogeneous Whole, he will not experience tiny exist - 
ence of the creative activity functioning, for in the 
Absolute distinctions are balanced against one another 
and are unified in one Homogeneous Unity at all 
times, as we have already mentioned- Bradley has 
beautifully pul the same idea as : <l AM differences come 
together in the Absolute. In this, how we do not 
know, all distinctions are fused, and all relations dis- 
appear. 1 ' (Bradley : Appearance and Reality t p, 203.) 
So does V asistha say : u When the correct knowledge of 
the Absolute dawns, you will know that neither the 
world is (real), nor the Avidytt is (real)." (V16, 52, 1) v 
For, as Hegel believed, even 1 thesis (affirmation) has 
its antithesis (negation), and both are synthesized in the 
Absolute ; or as Bradley has put it ; 1,1 The reality owns 
the discordance and discrepancy of appearance, but it 
possesses also much else in which the jarring character 
is swallowed by and is dissolved in fuller harmony," 
(Bradley: Appearance and Reality, p. 192). In the 
Brahman of Yasisiha, the; Creative Power and the Des- 
tructive Power (nas'a-s'akti) are ever fused in a state 
of balanced calmness. (Vide, III, 100, 5,) 

Another word used for the Creative Power of the 
Absolute is Mttyn (*»a— not, ya -that). This name is 
given to it because “ It is not (mj) absolutely reaJ t but 
an appearance/’ (IV, 41, 34.) H one could raise him- 
self to the Experience of the Absolute, he will realize 
that ATayiJ is only an appearance for those who du 
, not know the Reality in which it is ever negated by 
its opposite, and no has no absolute reality. " It appears 
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as long as its unreality is not recognized. It ceases to 
function in the experience of one who has realized its 
unreal it>' in the Absolute/ 1 (IV, 41 m IS.} 1 Prof. RiTdhS- 
krsnan* similarly* writes: u Heaven and earth shall pass 
away* our hotly decays, our senses change and our 
empirical egos are built up before our eyes. None of 
these is ultimately real. The abstract expression of this 
phenomenality of the world is Mays" {Radha-krsnaxi : 

huh tin Philosophy, VoL II, p, 5 CM.) 

Thus every finite, definite* particular and temporary 
form of the Absolute Reality, is an appearance* no 
matter what its character and durability may be, 

judged from the Absolute standard of reality all forms 

are equally unreal. There may be degrees of reality 
and unreality in the realm of appearances, but from 

the Absolute standpoint all are equally unreal- Yet for 
those who have not yet attained to the philosophical 
consciousness f /fcffuz r bodha) t and so have not yet 
realized that the world is only an appearance, it is 

intensely real. Every concept, every object, everything 
in the world is considered real by them, as those, who 
have not yet realized that the contents of their ordinary 
illusory experience ate mere appear ranees, think them 

to be real, 41 The world is as real as a thunderbolt for 

those who have not yet extended their vision to the 
Absolute Reality, and so do not know the truth. 

(Ilf, 12, L) It is as real and perplexing to the 
ignorant as a ghost teasing a child unto death {III, 
42, 2); as a mirage-water tantalizing a thirsty deer 
(HI, 42, 3); as the suffering of one's own death in 
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a dream (III* 42, 4): as a mere ornament-conception 
in gold to the fascinated (III, 42. 5) ; as the vision of 
cities in the sky to those who are ignorant of their 
unreality. (Ill, 42, 6.) The long illusion of the world 
is experienced as real only by the rtijiisti (people full 
of desires and ambitions) and titmasa (grossly tgnomnt 
and merged in objectivity) creatures/’ (V, 5, 2.) 1 

The contents of this chapter will be more intel- 
ligible when the next chapter is gone through, for 
appearances are known as such only when they are 
negated. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE ABSOLUTE POl NT-OF-V1 EW 

Hitherto we have learnt what Vasistha has told us of 
the Absolute Reality from our point -oh view Wttf'i. 
from the standpoint of individuality, objective world, 
citation, etc, Now we shall learn what he says of the 
Absolute in Itself, so far as anything can lx said of 
It. For* in the first place, it is rather difficult, if not 
impossible, to know the Absolute as ^uch, u Fully 10 
realize the Absolute ", as Bradley puts it T * is for the 
finite beings impossible. In order thus to know, we 
should have to tie, and then we should not exist," 
(Bradley : Appearance and Reahiy, p, 159.) Secondly, 
if somehow known tu experienced in mystic experience, 
aa Indian thinkers have held, no description of It can 
tie given in language, for, as we have already seen, alt 
our terms are relative and incapable nf giving an idea 
of what the hearer himself has nest already experienced* 
Mauna (silence) would in that case Iw> the inevitable 
course. Yet something has to be spoken about the 
Absolute as such in order that those who have no uuuo 
tion of It may be helped to have it. Vasistha there- 
fore resorts to the method of denying what the Absolute 
cannot be, what the Absolute does not experience, what 
as such does not exist in the Absolute. A little con- 
sideration will convince one that all that wc have noticed 
to be mere appearances cannot as such exist m the 
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Absolute Reality, for they are definite forms Lhat have 
a beginning and an end, and even at the time of their 
appearance they are balanced by their opposites existing 
also in the Absolute, both fusing into the Homogeneous 
Undifferentiated Whole — the Erah mam The Brahman 
cannot be called either of the two opposites, because It 
is at the same time the other. No particular form, no 
particular movement, no particular individuality, no parti- 
cular state, can be said to l>e existing as such in the 
Absolute, for there it meets also its opposite, its antithesis, 
its negation, and thus geU neutralized and fused, or as 
Bradley says* transmuted, into the homogeneous (dki-ftwa), 
undifferentiated ipkkanda) Brahman. Vasistha has com- 
pared the Absolute with a marble- block, in which there 
are thousands of statues potentially existing. In the 
block, the presence of that portion of the block which 
an artist would extricate from it in order to actualize 
a particular staLue together with that portion which 
would constitute the statue, negates itself as well as the 
statue, and leaves the block as an undifferentiated mass. 
In the same way, all appearances lose their distinctive 
characters by existing together with others in the Abso- 
lute, leaving It as pure Unity of Experience, as Bradley 
has also put it: "There is but one Reality, and its 
being consists in Experience, In this one whole all 
appearances come together, and in coming together they 
m various degrees Jose their distinctive natures." {Bradley: 
Appearance and Real tty, p. 455.) Such an Absolute, 
we must not forget, is not die abstract unity which is 
arrived at by stripping off all concrete things from H, 
a concept to which we have objected in a previous 
chapter. The Absolute of Vasistha is the Unity of the 
whole within which all things are potentially, nay, 
actually, present in case they are hy postatize i . hut are 
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not experienced as such in the One Indivisible Experi- 
ence, in which the subject-object distinction is obliterated. 
No category of our finite experience can describe It. 
It is only when we cease to be fond of particulars, 
when we cease to be interested in this or that, when 
our interests and emotions are universalized, when neither 
of the two opposites, of the pair of thesis and antithesis, 
enchants us, that we can have a mystic experience of 
this ever existing state. It is not absolutely impossible 
to realize this experience, as Bradley thinks it to be so, 
for every finite being has its root in the infinite ocean 
of the Absolute, and the very moment the finite being 
gives up, negates, forgets, ceases to pursue, intellectually, 
morally and emotionally, all that makes it finite, the 
experience of the Infinite dawns upon him. He is then 
transmuted into the Absolute Reality, in which he finds 
no trace of any of the appearances of the finite experi- 
ence. Then he will find no evil, no bondage, no 
ignorance, no change, no world, no individuality, no 
God, no freedom, no stagnation, no pralaya (dissolution), 
and no objectivity, for all of them are relative concep- 
tions, ever neutralized, fused and blended in the Absolute 
Experience, nothing more about which can be said. 
With this introduction we proceed to learn what Vasistha 
has said in connection with the first and last concept 
of his philosophy. 

The appearances are experienced to exist so long 
as the Absolute is not realized, and as- long as 
finitude continues. The various aspects of finitude are 
pointed out by Vasistha in the following passages : " The 
world of appearance is experienced as long as there is 
ignorance of the Absolute; as long as there is trust in 
the forms of the world ; as long as one believes himself 
to be other than the Absolute ; as long as the body is 
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believed to be the Self, and the objective things are 
identified with the Self : as long as the idea of *' mine ” 
exists; as long as the higher standpoint has not been 
realized through association with the wise ; as Jong as 
ignorance has not vanished ; as long as the idea of the 
world has not become weaker by rig hi vision ; as long 
ns spiritual blindness and desire for the objects of senses 
continue, and the poison of hopes and expectation lasts 
in the personality/’ (Via, 2, 30*35-) 1 Compare with 
this what Asfva-ghosa says: M The waves are stirred up 
by the wind* but water remains the same. When the 
wind ceases, the motion of the waves subsides ; Inu the 
water remains the same , , . Likewise when the 

mind - - * is stirred up by the wind of ignorance 
(ftvidys), the waves of mentality make their appearance. 
These three (*.£.. the mind t ignorance and mentality), 
however. Have no (absolute) existence. . . . When 

ignorance is annihilated, the awakened mentality is tran- 
quillized, whilst the essence of wisdom remains unmolest- 
ed/' (Suzuki : Awakening of Faith, p, 67 -6S.} Schiller 
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also suggests that the appearance of the world is relative 
to our mind : “ Thus the objective world in Space and 
Time would . * . represent merely a state or condition 
of our mind, which need not exist at all except for a being 
in that condition." (Schiller; Riddle of lifts ^pkttix i p. 273.) 

The ignorance, on account of which \vc take the 
appearances to be real, vanishes when knowledge of the 
Truth dawns. " Ignorance seems to be endlessly existing 
only so long is one does not know it to be so, like an 
illusory river in a desert. (VI b, 160, 8.) As on the rise 
of the sun the night vanishes somewhere, so also at the 
rise of discriminative consciousness ignorance vanishes. 
(Ill, 114, 0,} False appearances exist as long as they are 
not recognized to be so, and when they are recognized to 
be so, through right thinking, they vanish." (Vld, 10, 36.) 1 

The world-i Human ceases to be experienced by one 
"when there is no interest in sense-enjoyments; when 
the fetters of expectation are cut; when one is at pence 
by giving up all hankerings; when the vision of die 
Absolute has arisen; when the individuality is annihilated 
(or merged) in the Absolute as butter in fire." (Via, 
2, 36-4 L) 1 Compare what a modern writer says ; " When 
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we gain the consciousness of unity with the Infinite 
Perfection, the consciousness (ji time ami space, as ii mi- 
tntious will disappear; and the consciousness of the 
relative, imperfect world, as such will disappear. In very 
truth— m reality — they never existed/' (Charles Wasc ■ 
T he inner Teachings and Y&ga< p. 57 J 

By coming to the true vision we do not M destroy 1 
the appearances. The term destruction is not suitable 
here, according to Yasistha. For, destruction is a mean- 
ingless term. Wc cannot destroy the read, and to 
destroy the unreal is meaningless. There is no destruc- 
tion in the universe. " The concept of destruction (n^sto) 
or the opposite can have meaning only with regard to 
real dungs, but that which is not real cannot be des- 
troyed, The ward is meaningless in that case, (01. 21, 
58,) Does the term destruction have any meaning in 
the case of the ceasing of an illusory snake from being 
experienced in place of a piece of rope, when true 
knowledge is acquired? (Ill, 21, 5 C T) That which is 
absolutely unreal cannot be destroyed, because it Is 
already non-existent (Yifr, 213, 11), and that which is 

real cannot be made unreal/' (VIA, 213, 12.) 1 
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Where do the objective forms then go when they 
arc no longer experienced ? They merge in the Ab- 

solute from which they arose. 11 In the cases of 
dreams, illusions and fancies, the objective forms merge 
in the consciousness when the scene ends, as the 
currents of air lose themselves in air. (HI, 57, 44.) 

So when the tendency of Consciousness to es^rience 
appea ranees comes to an end* those appearances merge 
into Consciousness/’ (HI ( 5/ f 4fy) 1 

This being the nature of the appearances, we 

cannot say that they exist as such in the Absolute 
Brahman, They are all relative to the experiencer. 

In Reality there is no world-appearance. Only the 

Brahman exists.” (IV, 40, 30.) 1 This is the Ultimate 

Truth. “The doctrine of all the AdhyUtma Sit&tras 
(spiritual lore) which supercedes all others Is that 

neither there is Avidya nor Mays, but only the 

Brahman in which all these distinctions and processes 
are merged. (V [*/, 125, 1») All this is Brahman, eter- 
nal, un decaying mass of Experience. There is no 

other thing like the mind (as such) therein ai any 
lime, (III 114, 14,) All this (world) is the Absolute 
Brahman {111, 4, 68), all (plurality) is the One, without 
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differentiations, without being broken in parts, which 
never grows old, never dies or decays* fill, 84, 26,) 
It is Consciousness from which the object has not beet! 
separated (f*e* r Consciousness in which the distinction of 
subject and object has not yet arisen), and which is 
universally present in all. 1 * (III, 114, 16,) 1 The Ab- 
solute h thus the Unity of Experience in which all 
distinctions of our limited vision, which start with the 
hypostatic Li on of the creative force, are ever blended 
into a distinction less Homogeneity, It being the Infinite 
and Eternal Whole, all processes, distinctions and 
multiplicity appear only in relation to one another, and 
not as such in the Absolute. To understand this point 
let us think of a big hexagon. As a hexagon it 

is one figure, but our imagination may see within it 
thousands of other figures which are separate and 
distinct from one another, having peculiar characters 
different from those of others. Think again, of tvvo 

colours blending into a third in which both lofe their 
peculiar characteristics, yet probably also retain them 
in themselves. Dr. Kibot's studies in the phenomena 
of personality (V'wte, Ribot : Diseases of Pers&rtaltfy) 
have convinced him that human personality is a colony 
of lives rather than a simple spiritual entity. Yet we 

all fee! a unity of life within us* In the same way 
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wc may think of the Absolute. Vasisfha's Absolute 
is the Ultimate Unity ot the entire Universe, a Unitary 
Experience in which imagination can see any figures, 
•my forms, like an artist's eye seeing countless statues 
in a piece of stone, yet no statue as such exists for 
the stone. The destruction or origination of a parti- 
cular ornament is not that of gold. The formation 
or dissolution of a bubble or of countless bubbles is 
not that of water which as such is never formed or 
dissolved by the formation or dissolution of the bubbles 
within it. The formation or dissolution of the various 
world-orbs cannot be, in the like manner, attributed 
to the Absolute as such. The history of any such 
world is not the history of the Absolute as such. 

The Absolute has no history of its own, though it 
contains histories without number." (Bradely : Appear- 
ance and Reality , p. 499.) “ Evolution may be a part 
ot our cosmic process, but the Absolute is not subject 
to it. ( Ibid p. 343.) So also birth, death, growth, 
decay, bondage or liberation, all are true only in the 
case of the individuals imagined or hypostatized within 
the Absolute, but have nothing to do with the Absolute 

as such, it is never bound, never liberated, for both 

are relative conceptions, and as such are meaningless 
with regard to the Infinite Absolute Whole. Bradley 

says : " The Absolute has no seasons, but all at once 

bears its leaves, fruits and blossoms/* ( Appearance atul 
Reality, Chap. XXVI.) Vasistha will probably say 
that not only leaves, fruits and blossoms, but also 
m a way ^cir ripening, falling down and decay, and 
therefore none of these exclusively are present in and 
for the Absolute. He very often calls the Absolute 
Sunya (Void), for he thinks that' all positive deter- 
minations arc ever met by negations in the Absolute. 
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It is like a zero, but not an absolutely empty zero, 
but a zero in which the entire universe of positives 
and negatives is potentially present. It is that Ex- 
perience in which the satUX and asatti i (being and 
non-being) of anything and everything is present at the 
same time, leaving It always in a balanced Repose 
(Silntam). It is only when we have grasped this 
idea that we shall be able to understand many of 

the mysterious statements of \ asistha which we have 
reserved for this chapter. Mere arc some of them : 

•• This universe is Pure Consciousness (xfuddha- 
bodha ), without any contradiction. There is no bond- 
age, no freedom, no ignorance, and no thinking. (Ill, 
21. 72.) For the enlightened ones like us, nothing 
is produced, nothing is destroyed. All is Peace! ul, 
unborn Real. (VI6, 146, 11.) In the Absolute Peace, 

this as such (ittham-idaihtayll), not even in name, 

exists at any time. (Ill, 119, 25.) Merc, nothing is 
bom or dead in all the three worlds. There is no 
change of any state of existence at any time. (Ill, 

114, 15.) There is no world, nor worlds. The whole 
is a balanced state. (MI, 13, 51.) In that there 

is neither support nor anything supported ; neither 

subject {dra$ta) t nor object (drsfyatn ) ; neither the 

Brahm&, nor the Cosmos ; nor is there any useless 
talk. (Ml, 13. 50.) That the world is created by the 

Absolute, or originated from the Absolute, is only a 
conventional expression which has no significance from 

the Absolute point of view, but is used in philosophy 

and practical life. (IV, 40, 17.) The Absolutely Real 

is only the balanced Whole. It is neither object nor 
subject, nor their relation ; neither matter nor con- 
sciousness (spirit); neither being nor non-bcing. (Ml, 

4, 70.) In reality there is neither waking, nor sleep, 
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nor dream ; neither the fourth state nor any state be- 
yond the fourth. It is the ether (a*asta) of harmony/’ 
(VI b, 167 , I R ) 1 It is, as P. N. Mukhopadhyayu has 
put it. the 41 tcvd of no stress, sero potential, absolute 
homogeneity, all Consciousness, all being and all bliss / 1 
(I\ N. MukhopSTdhyaya : Approaches to Truth , p. 420 .) 
Nagarjuna also begins his Mndkyamika-sutra with a 
similar statement : “ There is no death, no birth, no 

destruction, th> persistence ■ no oneness, no many ness, 
no coming in. no departing/ (Ribliothica t Bttddhkct, 
Vol. IV, p. 3 .) 

The Absolute as such cannot be in any way the 
creator {kartii) of the world. " It is only 1 a ridiculous 
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statement of those who have not got sufficient under- 
standing Lhat the Absolute (fcvafw) is the creator of 
the world. For, how can the Infinite, unopposed, Self* 
contained* Formless God be said to be the creator 
of the world? (Via* 98, 8,) How can the Brahman 
be the creator of the world, in which (as such) the 
categories of agency, action, cause, instrument and seed 
have no meaning; and which is beyond being known 
or discussed ? " (VI*, 95, IX) 1 Creation might be, u 

Kant suggested, a work of a finite God, but ii can 
certainly not be that of the infinite Absolute which is 
the Whole Self-satisfied and Self-contained Experience, 
Prof, R5dh5-kf8pao similarly says: “Nor can we ascribe 
action to the infinite, since all action implies an end 
to be realized, an object to be achieved/ (Indian Philo- 
sophy, Vol. II, p, 5670 

Can the Absolute be said to undergo change? No. 
Change (vikura) is a meaningless concept for the Ab~ 
solute. It is a concept only of relative validity. It is 
only the forms or states of something that can bu 

said to change, if at all they can bo said so, but 

the thing, whose forms or states change, must endure. 
To say that the thing changes is meaningless, otherwise. 
When, for example, we say that water changes into 

liquid, solid, and gaseous forms, we do not mean that 
water as such has changed into something else* If 
it were so, our judgment would not be the same. 
The subject of our sentence would not in that case 

be water Forms too cannot strictly be said to change. 
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h\>r, in order to say that one form has changed into 
another, we presuppose some aspect of the previous 
form persisting unchanged into the next. If one form 
is totally absent in the other, we cannot say that the 
previous form has changed into the subsequent one. 
in that case it will not he a change or pikdra* but 
only a series of appearance anti disappearance of a 
number of forms. Change is therefore a self- contradic- 
tory concept, and can never be applicable to the 
Absolute, which as such never cease* to be. u Change 
means the transformation of something into another, 
which never returns bach to its original form, as a 

change of milk into curd/' (VU, 49, 2.) Now, H Curd 
can never be reverted to the form of milk. But the 
Brahman continues to be the same throughout the 
origin, appearance and decay of the world. It cannot 
therefore be said to change as milk changes into curd. 
The Brahman ;* the undifferentiated whole. It cannot 
be said to be changing by the re-arrangement of Its 

constituents. The Self never becomes a nun-Self, is it 
know® no beginning nor an end. The Absolute is 

not under the control of the changes of states, as 
It is formless, eternal Unity. (Vhr, 49. 2-4, 8, 9.) 

The change uf a changeless being into the changeful 
would only mean its destruction. {VU, 195, H.) The 
One Infinite Whole cannot be said to be the cause 
of production of anything (IV, 40, 26), for there cannot 
ariBL anything lIsc from that which is already all, 

which is everywhere. (I\\ 40, 34.) A thing Is only that 

which is before the ^ginning of any of its forms and 
after the end of that form. The form in which it 
appears ts only an ap^aratiec due to our ignorance 
(of the real unchanging nature of the thing). (Yin, 

49, 7.) The momentary form of something which is 
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uniformly the same is only an illusory appearance.^ 
That which continues to be the same cannot be said 
to change." (Vln, 49, 5.)' Gold as such cannot under* 
go any change in spite of the change of the forms 
uf ornaments into which it may be cast one after 
another, U is gold at every moment and in every 
form. The forms come and go t appear and disappear, 
and so are not real and valuable for one who cares 
only for gold as such, whatever value they may 
have for those whose interests are limited to the 
unreal forms. For the Infinite Absolute as such there 
is no experience of any change of forms. Bradley 
also thinks : " Partial changes are no changes, but 
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counterbalance one another within a ..hole which |>ersist£ 
unaltered.” {Appearance ami Reality, p< 2 JO,) 

The Absolute cannot even be said to lie the cause 
oi any effect. The concepts of cause and effect are 
only relative, and may hold good, if at all, in the 
realm of appearances. The definitions of cause given 
either by Indian or Western philosophers fail to be 
applicable to the Infinite \\ hole. The very first re- 
quirement ol a cause is that we should be able to 

differentiate it from the effect. Secondly, the cause is 

effect. Bat how can the Eternal 
be said to be different from 

mmanent in everything ? Nor can 
time something else, before 


said to precede the 
and Infinite Whole 
anything, for It is 
it Lie said to precede in 
the occurrence of which it 
form may be said to be 
but the formless substance 
the cause of any of the 
of the term. “ The Brahman rests 
neither cause nor seed. (VI#, 


causality 
nameless, 
96, 2S.) 

Joy has 
solute 


must have terminated* One 
the cause of another form* 
ol all forms can never be 
forms* in the usual sense 
in Itself. It k 
26) How can 


hold good in the rase of that which is 

formless, and without any appearance ? (VI#, 
The Unborn Experience, which is ever full of 

no reason to act (VI6, 10, 10.) The Ah- 

Brahman, which is a beginning] ras and endless 
Void without any form cannot be the cause of the 

objective worid which has f«*n and is not .Absolute. 
(V 17.} The effect is never different in 

from the cause anywhere/' fill. 
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in an effect, that is due to 
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nature 

lb t 18.) Moreover, 
cause appears to be something different 

die necessary conditions 
But nt the Brahman 
conditions are ever 


IS not the cause of the 
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world.” (111,21,37.)* Compare what Prof. RJtdha-krsnan 
says : “ The relation of cause and effect cannot be applied 
to the relation of the Brahman and the world, since 
cause has meaning only in relation to the finite modes 
of being, where there is succession. We cannot say 
that the Brahman is the cause and the world is the 
effect, for this would be to distinguish the Brahman 
from the world and to make it into a thing related 
to another thing. Again the world is finite and condi- 
tioned, and how can the infinite unconditioned be its 
cause ? If the finite is the limited and transitory, 
then the infinite, as the limit of the finite, is itself 
finite and not infinite.” (Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
p. 567.) And also, w Causality ha9 no meaning apart 
from change. ... It is certainly useful within the 
limits of experience, but we cannot regard it as of 
absolute validity.” (Ibid., p. 100.) Paulsen also similar- 
ly holds : *' There is really no causal relation between 

the metaphysical element (the will) and the physical 
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*mc. Such a eolation ohtnins between objects, but nnt 
between a thing in itself and its phenomenon/’ (Paul* 
sen: Introduction to Philosophy. p. 3 63.) 

The world of appearances can nut also he said to 
be existing: in the Absolute as a tree exists in its 
seed. For, in the Absolute aJI the appearances arc 
perfectly fused with their opposites, leaving ft as a 
perfectly undifferentiated Unitary mass of Experience, 
A seed is not a satisfactory example of the Unity 
of the Absolute, for, it still retains form and multi pit* 
city within, which the Absolute as such does not. 
In It all forms and multiplicity ire entirely negated. 

1 The statement that the objective world exists in the 

Absolute as a tree exists within a seed is indicative 

of one’s ignorance and childishness. (IV, 1. 2L) How 
can that which is so subtle as to be beyond the 
reach of mind and senses, he the seed of the worlds ? 
(IV, I, 25,) How can the world, the mountains, the 
oceans and the sky be said to be existing within 
the Absolute, which is pure void, subtler even than 
ether? (IV, 1. 28.) It may be sensible to say that 

the tree exists in a seed, because both arc &knra 
(have form), but to say that the work! of forms 
exists in the formless Absolute is absurd." (IV, I. 3jJ 
Moreover, " When a seed manifests into a full tree, 

it loses its own form and existence, Bui that is not 
the case with the Absolute which ever continues to be 
existing in Its unchanged nature behind each appear* 
ance, whether the latter is seed or fruit. (IV T 18, ^4) 
Again, a tree can develop out of a seed only under 
the influence of other auxiliary circumstances, for want 
of which the tree cannot evolve. But what auxiliary 
circumstances can exist by the side of the Absolute 
when the world is totally dissolved ? (VI 6 , 54 , oq , 
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IV, 2, 3 j VIA, 54, 21.) 1 11 The analogy of the seed T \ 

Prof, Kadhn-krsinn similarly writes, 11 manifesting itself 
in the form of the tree is inapplicable, since organic 
growth anti development are temporal processes* To 
apply temporal categories to the eternal is to reduce 
it to the level of an empirical abject or phenomenon/ 
{Indian Philosophy, VoL U, p* 567.) 

The Absolut as such ever continues to be the 
name unchanging Unitary Experience. It does not suffer 
modifications in Itself. it is not actually transformed 
into anything of the world. Yet within It arc ex- 
j >e noticed worlds by the individuals which are hyposta- 
U 2 cd centres of consciring activity, both of which are 
mutually determining appearances, unreal from the Ab- 
solute jjoiut of view* The idealism of Vasispia saves 
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him from the ridiculous position of the empirical demal 
of the world-experience, in spite of his accosmism 
(ajnti-vzida) from the Absolute standpoint. The de- 
mands of logic and empirical experience are thought 
by him to l>e reconciled in the concept of vivarta , 
i.e. t appearance without any real modification in the 
substance, suggested by the phenomena of dream, imagi- 
nation and illusions. "The phenomenon which has no 
cause (actual transformation of substance), cannot be 
real. If it is seen to be, it is an illusion. (Via, 

94, 54.) Its appearance is due to the illusion of the 
percipient like the water appearing in a desert.” (Vlfl^ 
94, 56.) 1 So is the objective world imagined by the 
percipients in the Absolute. (VI6, 195, 44.) : As the 
forms of a dream have no objective modification and 

do not at all exist apart from the percipient mind, 
so also the appearances of the world do not involve 

any actual production in reality, any actual change in 
the Absolute. " The Absolute continues to be unmodi- 
fied in Its nature as a substance, which we wrongly 
see changed in an illusion, but which continues to be 

as it is." (VI 6, 54, 17.)* 

The problem of the relation between the appear- 
ances and the Reality, it may be mentioned here, is 
a very difficult one, svhich philosophers have found 
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difficult to deal with. " How can there be such a 
thing as appearance *\ Bradley confesses, " wt do not 
understand." {Appearance and Reality^ p* 413.) Prof. 
Radhu-kratian also says : "The relation of the finite 
world to the Infinite Spirit is a mystery for human 
understanding.'’ ( Intitan Philosophy ^ \ oL 11 T p >68.) 

<l \Vu know that there is the absolute reality; we know 
that there is the empirical world, we know that the 
empirical world rests on the Absolute, but the hou* of 
it is beyond our knowledge. The hypothesis of creation 
is a weak one, and it assumes that God lived alone 
for sometime and then suddenly it occurred to him 
to have company when he pur forth world. The 
theory of manifestation is not more satisfying, for it 
is difficult to know how the finite can manifest the 
infinite. If we say that God is transformed into the 
world, the question arises whether it is the whole of 
God that is transformed or only a part. If it is 

the whole, then there is no God beyond the universe 

and we lapse into the lower pantheism* If it is 

only a part, then it means that God is capable of 
being partitioned. We cannot keep one part of God 
above and another pan below, . . - The history of 

philosophy in India as well as Europe has been erne 
long illustration on the inability of the human mind 
to solve the mystery of the relation of God to the 

world. The greatest thinkers are those who admit the 
mystery and comfort themselves by the =dea that the 
human mind is not omniscient/’ (RSdha-kffnan : Hindu 
Vine of Life, pp* 67-68.) 

h may be difficult to account for the appearances, 
but of one tiring philosophers, and Vasistha particularly, 
are sure, namely, that the appearances have no reality- 
in the Absolute, For the Absolute as such the world 
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such is neither produced, nor exists, Accosmism is 
the ultimate and the highest Truth* "As there is 
no actually produced object like the earth in dreams, 
so also in spite of being experienced there is no 
oh] activity in reality. (V16, 161, 22*) Nothing is in 

reality' produced, nothing is destroyed* and nothing is 
experienced (in the Absolute)* (US, 13, 403 As in 

gold as such there is no ringness, in spite of its 
appearing as a ring to us* so also in the Brahman 

there is no world in spite of its appearing as the 
world/* (III, 21, 33.) s It is further said, "The word 
origination or production (jttti) itself implies non- 
origination. How ? Hear me. To originate (/mi) means 
to come into existence {pr'adur-hhu). Now existence 

or sat) which is the soul of die root means 

being." (Vlft, 146, 16, I7*) a Being is the Absolute, 

That which is already cannot come into existence, 
ami that which is not already cannot also come into 
existence. u The world, therefore, is not, was not and 
will not ever be in the Absolute. It is the subject 
that manifests itself in itself/' (IV, 2, a) It may 
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be noted, according to V ijitittux-vuda (Idealistic) Bud - 
dhism also, that “ In reality there is nothing which is 
produced or destroyed, it is only our constructive 
imagination that builds up things as perceived with all 
their relations, and ourselves as perccivers." (l>2sa- 
gupta : History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 148.) 
Gaucja-pftda is also a great exponent of Accosmism. 
He asserts twice in his Kurikds that “It is the 
highest Truth.” (Ill, 48; IV, 71.) His views on Afttl »- 
vtida (Non-production- theory), as he calls the doctrine, 
may be collected from the Kurikcis IV, 91-93, 98; 
III, 20-22, 8; IV, 3-6, 7, 9, 11, 12-30, 37-40; IV, 45, 

46, 48, 53, 54, 73-75. S'amkara endorses this view in 
all his Commentaries, as Prof. Radha-kfsgan writes; 
41 S'amkara supports Gau^Ja-pada's theory of ajati, or 
non-evolution. The world is not evolved or produced, 
but seems to be so, on account of limited insight.” 

(Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 567.) 

Thus, according to Vasistha, there is no plurality 
or distinctions in the Absolute as such. But in order 

to speak and philosophize we have to assume them. 

“It is only for the purpose of teaching and practical 
life that a wise man assumes distinctions. (Ill, 100, 4.) 
For unless distinctions are assumed, teaching cannot be 
imparted to the ignorant. (Ill, 95, 5.) Therefore, ex- 
pressions, such as, “ this is the Brahman M , “ these are 
the individuals ”, are assumed for teaching purposes. 
(Ill, 95, 6.) It is only in the company of the 

ignorant that the expressions like “ the individuals 

are produced from the Brahman ”, etc., are used. 
(Ill, 95, 3.) The distinctions perceived here are not 
ultimate, but only conventional and hold good only 

in the realm of appearances. They arc assumed by 

a teacher purposely. (Ill, 84, 19.) There is no 
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bhcda (distinction) in the Absolute (as such)/’ (HI 
84 , 24 .)* 

1 his standpoint of the Absolute Reality is very’ 
difficult to grasp. The ordinary man cannot comprehend 
it. Me will be confused, and his conventional standard 
of morality and value will be upset, without the higher 
standard being clearly implanted in his mind. So it is 
dangerous to reveal such a doctrine to one who is 
not sufficiently ripe to understand it. Therefore Vasistha 
tells us that the Ultimate Truth of his philosophy 
should not be taught to one who is not fit for it. 
Fitness here does not concern caste, creed, sex, age or 
nationality. It consists in the purity of mind and 
intellectual capacity to grasp the highest standpoint. 
Thus says he, as the last words on his metaphysics: 

This doctrine of the Absolute should not be revealed 
to one whose intellect is not sufficiently evolved, for 
there is a danger of his confusing the Ultimate point 
of view with the point of view of sensual enjoyments 
(bhoga-drifi). (That is, he will cease to have distinction 
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between legitimate and illegitimate enjoyments). (IV, 
39, 21.) First the minds of the pupils arc to be 

purified through self-control, sense-control, etc., then 
they should be taught this doctrine. (IV, 39, 23.) If 
the doctrine that everything is Brahman is taught to 
those who are not sufficiently evolved in intellect, they 
are put on the track of hell." (IV, 39, 24.) 1 This, 
unfortunately, has been the case in India for several 
centuries past. People have been uttering like parrots 
the Haha-vvkya* (great sayings of the Upanisnds) with- 
out understanding them in the least. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


In India philosophy has never been only an intellectual 
investigation into the nature of the Ultimate Reality, a 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge, or a mere love of 
wisdom. The task of a philosopher here is not over 
with his finishing a metaphysical system, which may 
satisfy only one aspect of our being, namely, the intellect. 
Intellect is not the whole man, and probably not the 
most important aspect of man. Me has other aspects, 
equally or probably more alive in him, which also seek 
satisfaction. Recent reaction of the Pragmatists and the 
Neo-Romantisists against Rationalism in the West betrays 
the tendency of man to be never satisfied with a philo- 
sophy that satisfies the intellect alone. The questions 
of RSma, in answer to which Vasistha is said to have 
given his philosophy, are not intellectual difficulties so 
much, as they arc enquiry into how suffering can be 
allayed. The author of Suthkhya Kurtkds begins with 
the statement that ‘ philosophical enquiry proceeds, be- 
cause there is threefold pain in the world \ It is 
doubtful whether man would have philosophized at all, 
if he were absolutely happy. If the Self-satisfied Abso- 
lute of a philosophy is ever Blissful in Itself, what is 
that to us? It will be like an enormous treasure of 
wealth existing somewhere which we cannot use. We 
would not even talk of such a thing. We want some- 
thing that vc can enjoy ; some joy in which we can 
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participate. “ Everything is dear to us for our own sake " 
declares the ancient philosopher YsjSa-valkya. ( Bfhad - 
Uranyaka L'patusad, II, 4, 5.) An important part of 
the task of a philosopher is, therefore, to show how his 
philosophy 41 works How it allays human misery ? 
How can final satisfaction be attained by man with the 
help of his philosophy? What is the use of his philo- 
sophy ? How can his philosophy be lived by ? How can 
the sublimest concepts of his metaphysics be made actual 
in life ? 

In this part we shall learn from Vasistha, how, in 
order to save ourselves from the bondage and misery 
of finitude, we can realize the Absolute point of view 
in which alone there is Peace, and abiding Happiness. 


CHAPTER I 


THE HOME OF HAPPINESS 

11 All creatures ”, says Vasistha, " strive for happiness 
(Via, 108, 20.) 1 In the words of Prof. Freud: ‘‘They 
seek happiness, they want to be happy and to re- 
main so.” (Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 
pp. 26-27.) “To find happiness ” another modern 
author similarly writes, “ is the desire, the craving of 
every human creature, whether expressed in words or 
only vaguely felt as a something that is lacking.” 
(Hutchison : Hypnotism and Self-education, p. 80.) But 
we seek happiness in wrong places. We think we 
can be happy by being prosperous. All this is chimer- 
ical belief. There cannot be any abiding happiness 
found in the sense-enjoyments, for, “ They are pleasing 
only at their commencement Their pleasure has an 
inevitable end." (V, 22, 30.) s In fact, all kinds of 
worldly pleasures have their painful aspects. All worldly 
pleasures and joys have within them hidden the seeds 
of pain and sorrow. “ Every sweet hath its sour " as 
Emerson says in hjs Essay on Compensation . So also is 
the view of Kfsf>a ,n the Bhagavad-gtta (V, 22) ; “ The 
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delights that are contact-bom are verily wombs of 
pain . . . ” So Vasistha says : " All pleasures ter- 

minate in pain, as all bright flames terminate in the 
darkness of smoke. (V, 49, 6-7.) On the head of all be- 
ings dances non-being; within all beauty is hid ugliness; 
and all pleasures terminate in pain. To which shall we 
then resort ? (V, 9, 41.) We are disgusted, because we 
have realized that all beautiful things turn ugly ; all 
stability is unstable; and all our truths are false. (\I A, 
93, 91.) The objects of pleasure have poisonous effects; 
sex-pleasures make us dull ; all agreeable feelings turn 
disagreeable. Who is not undone, if he rolls in such 
things? (VIA, 93, 39.) All prosperity brings added misery; 
all pleasures their consequent pains ; life is only for 
death. (VI 6, 93, 73.) Sensual pleasures are like the 

hoods of poisonous serpents, for they bitterly sting us 
the moment they are indulged in. (VIA, 93, 75.) The 
prosperity and pleasures of the world are like the shade of 
the raised hood of a poisonous cobra. A wise man can 
never take shelter in that. (VIA, 93, 78.) The enjoy- 
ments of youth are like the shade of an unstable 

cloud; the objects of senses are only apparently plea- 
sant, but leave a painful effect unto the end of 
life. (VIA, 93, 84.) The world is said to be the 
source of misery. How can one expect happiness 
here” ?. (V, 9, 52.) 1 Prof. Freud also thinks that 
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happiness is not experienced in our life : '* As we see, 
it is simply the pleasure-principle which draws up 
the programme of life’s purpose. . . . Yet its pro- 

gramme is in conflict with the whole world, with the 
macrocosm as much as with the microcosm. The whole 
constitution of things runs counter to it ; one might say 
that the intention that man should be * happy ' is not 
included in the scheme of * creation (Freud : Civili- 
sation ami Its Discontents , p. 27.) “ The goal towards 
which the pleasure-principle impels us — of becoming 
happy — is not attainable. . . . There are many paths 

by which the happiness attainable for man can be 
reached, but none which is certain to take him to it." 
(Ibtd. % pp. 41, 42.) M What is called happiness in its 
narrowest sense comes from the satisfaction — most often 
instantaneous — of pent up needs which have reached 
great intensity, and by its very nature can only be a 
transitory experience. When any condition desired by 
the pleasure-principle is protracted, it results in a 
feeling of mild comfort ; wc are so constituted that 
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we can only intensely enjoy contrasts, much less 
i tensely states in themselves. Our possibilities of happi- 
ness are Lhus limited from the very start by our 
very constitution.'' [fbtd. t pp. 27-28.) The sum-total of 
all pains and pleasures of the world is probably no 
positive addition to the Self ; it is a blank aero* When 

you think Lhat you are actually gaining in the world, 
you will probably find that you have gained nothing, 
" The entire activity of life will be revealed to be 
asnra (without any substantial essence) on reflection,' 1 

(Vlo, 7$ „ 8,) 1 No increase in our wealth, posses- 
sions, and enjoyments ever increases the chances of 
our thirst for happiness being satisfied. Even a 
flood in the mirage-river will not quench the thirst 
of a thirsty man* No dreamt wealth will ever 

allay the poverty of a poor man* " There is really 
m occasion to rejoice at the increase of one's wealth, 
possessions and enjoyments* The thirsty man can find 
no joy at the Increase of water in a mirage- river, 
(TV, 46, 3.) What consolation can there be to one 

in wider spread of a delusive scene?" (IV* 46, 4)* 
Emerson seems to think like Vasistha in his Essay 
on Compnesatiort. Here arc some of his statements 
that arc almost identical with those of Vasistha ; 
“ For everything you gain, you lose some thing* * . # 
There is always some levelling circumstance that puts 
down the overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate 
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substantially on the same ground with all others. . . . 
True life and satisfaction of man seem to elude the 
utmost rigours or felicities of condition, and to establish 
themselves with great indifferency under all varieties of 
circumstance. . . . Punishment is the fruit that un- 
suspected ripens within the flower of the pleasure that 
concealed it. . . . Men seek to be great; they would 
have offices, wealth, power and fame. They think that 
to be great is to possess one side of nature. — the sweet, 
without the other side, — the bitter. . . . We can no 
more have things and get the sensual good, by itself, 
than we can get an inside that shall have no outside, 
or light without a shadow. ... He (man) sees the 
mermaid’s head, but not the dragon’s tail. . . . Thus 

do all things preach the indifferency of circumstances. 
. . . Everything has two sides, a good and an evil. 

Every advantage has its tax. 1 learn to be content.” 
Compare with the view of Vasistha what Hutchison says: 
44 Life seems but ill-adapted for happiness to be found 
in wordly success, in the enjoyments of pleasure or even 
in the joys of home life, if we, as it were, stake our 
all finding it and holding it there.” (Hutchison : Hypno- 
tism and Self -education, p. 80.) 

Examining the psychology of pleasure and pain, 
Vasistha tells us that things as such are neither pleasant 
nor painful, agreeable nor disagreeable. It is our attitude 
towards them that makes them so. The same object 
may be pleasant, painful or indifferent to different per- 
sons, and to the same person at different times. If we 
hanker for some object, contact with it is pleasant, and 
the pleasure decreases in proportion as our hankering 
for it diminishes in intensity. The contact with an 
object which is not desired by us is felt indifferently, 
whereas it will be felt positively painful, if we have an 
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aversion for it. From this fact Vasktha concludes that 
pleasure or pain depends on desire and not on the 
object itself, " Who has not experienced that an object 

in not so pleasant later on, as it is at the time of 
obtaining it or at the commencement of enjoying it? 
(VI#, 44, 2.) The object is not so pleasant at other 

times, as it is at the time when we are desiring it. 

(VI#, 44 t 3.) The enjoyment of that thing alone m 
pleasant, for which there is desire in the heart. And 


the self-same thing (which gave us pleasure when there 
was desire for it) becomes painful when the desire for 
it is over, (V 1#, 1 40, lh.) The presence or absence with 
of the object for which we have little or no desire 
is neither pleasant nor painful at all (YItf, 120, 19-2QJ 
Pleasure, therefore, depends upon desire. 11 (VI#, 44. 4 ) 1 
It may be of some interest to compare here Vaaisthids 
theory of pleasure and pain depending on desire with 
the opinion of some modem psychologists. Stout, for 
example, thinks like Vasistha to some extent: " Ail pains 
consist in being somehow tantalized ,— in having a mental 
tendency at once stimulated and obstructed. , j t 

(1 leasuie) is ihe smooth and prosperous progress towards 
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attainment. With ultimate attainment, the mental ten* 
deucy ceases to operate* and the pleasure ceases also/" 
{Stoat: Analytic Psychology* Book II, 1918, pp. 270* 
271.) William James similarly thinks ; "An impulse 
which discharges itself immediately is generally quite 
neutral as regards pleasure or pain. . * If such 

an impulse is arrested by an extrinsic force, a great 
feeling of uneasiness is produced, , . , And in pro- 

portion as the arresting force is then overcome relief 
occurs. The relief is pleasure and uneasiness is a pain*' h 
That it is not the object as such but the impulse 
(desire) towards the object that related to pleasure or 
pain appears from the following state mem of James : 

The moth in probably as annoyed, if hindered from 
getting into the lamp-flame, as the rani* if interrupted 
in his debauch, and we are chagrined, if prevented 
from doing same quite an unimportant act which 

would have given us no noticeable pleasure, if 

done merely because the prevention itself is dis- 
agreeable.'' {James : Principle* of Psychology, Vol. l f 

pp, 555-5500 

The above analysis reveals that really speaking the 
rise of a desire (in the widest sense) in us for some- 
thing is itself a painful experience, and our obtaining 
the object is pleasant, because it relieves us from 
desire. i.£.» removes the cause of pain, the desire. So 

the enjoyment of the objects of our desires is only 

negatively pleasant. So in reality the presence and 
absence of desire are our pain and pleasure. " The 

pain consequent on the nst- of desires and the pleasure 
consequent on the subsidal of desire cannot be equalled 
by the pains of hell and the pleasures of heaven, 

(V16, 36, 24.) But the pleasure that is momentary 
and conditional is no pleasure (really). It is pain.' 1 
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(Vlfc, 68, 31.) 1 Even a sensualist like Casanova realized 
that “ Desires are but pain and torment and enjoyment 
is sweet because it delivers us from them.” (Casanova : 
Memoirs , p. 690.) 

But if desire is permanently and absolutely eradi- 
cated from the mind, there will not only be freedom 

from the clutches of pain, but also there will be the 
experience of a peculiar abiding joy by the individual, 
which is independent of external objects. 14 When all 
desires are given up by the heart, one experiences 

moonlike joy within. (V, 74, 24.) The pleasure (or rather 
happiness) of desirelessness is much greater than that 
of ruling over an empire, than that of the company 
of one’s beloved person, than that of heaven, and even 
than that enjoyed by Visiju. (V. 74, 44.) How can 
anybody equal him (in happiness) who is self-controlled 
and whose mind is never coloured by the ideas : 

may this be mine and 11 this should not come to 
me”? (V, 74, 50.)* 

This joy is really the Joy or Bliss inherent in 
the Absolute which is our very' Self. The Absolute is 
the real home of happiness. it is that Bliss Itself 
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which all ti[ us are unconsciously or consciously socking. 
11 Thai is Ultimate goal, the Sum mum Bonum, the 
Ultimate Stay, the Eternal Good," (V, 54, 70*) ** Having 
experienced that state of Highest Joy, the embodied 
ones would not attach any value to the objective world, 
as kings do not to poverty. (V, 54, 72.) As a man 
who has seen heaven will not be interested m the 
earth, so also one who has tasted the Bliss of the 
Self, for years or even for a moment, will not find 
any taste in the objects of enjoyment. 11 (V, 54* 69.) 1 
Similarly we find in the Bhagavad-gitil : "He, whose 
self is unattached to external contacts and Hndetb joy 
in the Self, having the self united with the Eternal, 
enjoys imperishable Bliss." (V r 21.) 

A glimpse of this joy can be had when die mind 
is at peace ; when it is not functioning m its usual 
way of thinking of this or Jim object, but is calm 

and quiet. 41 The pleu&uri: which is experienced when 

the mind is at peace is inexpressible in words. (Via, 
44, 27.) Tiie peculiar joy which is felt when the mind 
is not functioning cannot be felt otherwise, even in 
heaven." (Via* 44* 26.)" 
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CHAPTER II 


BONDAGE AND LIBERATION 

• I. 

In spite of, thus, ever living in the ocean of Bliss, we 
arc at the mercy of external objects for happiness. In 
spite of our Self being the fountain-head of Joy, we arc 
seeking it in the objective world. This is our trouble. 
This is what is called bondage by Vasistha. “ Intense 
desire for objects is said to be bondage. (II, 2, 5.) 
He experiences bondage who experiences pleasure or pain. 
(VI6. 125, 34.) Craving for objects which one wants to 
have, and aversion from the objects which one docs not 
want to have, is bondage; nothing else. (V, 13, 20.) 
The attachment of the subject to the object is called 
bondage.*' (Ill, 1, 22.) 1 

This, however, is only one aspect of our bondage. 
Our bondage manifests in different forms in our in- 
tellectual, emotional and volitional aspects. When we 
are bound, we are bound in all the aspects of our 
being. Ignorance on the intellectual side, experience of 
pleasure and pain on the emotional side, and limited 
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interests and purposes on the volitional side, are one 
and the same fact of our being an individual, finite 
and limited something, forgetting thfrit wc arc the Infinite 
Absolute Itself. Whether we can or cannot answer the 
question how the Infinite could appear as limited and 
finite, is immaterial. We must face the fact as it is, 
in spite of our incapacity to explain how or why it is 
so." “ How could it arise " ? should not be your concern. 
(IV, 41, 32.) "How shall I get rid of it"?, this should 
be your present consideration. (For), when it is no 
longer experienced, and has totally vanished, then will 
you know whence it originates, how it originated, and 
how it is destroyed." (IV, 41, 33-34.) 1 We are finite 
in the Infinite. Let us here analyse the various aspects 
of our finitude or bondage. Yasistha points out several 
aspects or causes of our bondage. Here are some of 
them : 

(1) Desire: "They become bound in the world who 
are bound by the cords of desires and hopes. (IV, 27, 
18.) The mind does not know’, on account of its ignor- 
ance, that its desires are the threads which are spinning 
a cocoon to bind it." (Via, 10, 8.)* 

(2) Self-limitation : “ One who believes himself to 

be limited to any extent, becomes a poor wretch, even 
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though he were an omniscient being* [IV, 27, 22.) He 
who imagines iyatffi (limitation) in the Infinite Self, 
becomes limited and gets bound. (I Y f 27* 23.) To have 
limited interests and purposes is the source of alt 
troubles/' (IV, 27, 25.) 1 

(3) Wrong belief that we are not the Infinite l 
" We are miserable on account of tire wrong belief that 
wc are not Brahman. {IV, 12, 2.) In spite of living 
m the ocean of the Absolute, and in reality being 
identical with it, we imagine ourselves to be different 
from It. This is why we undergo the delusion of the 
worldly career/* (IV, 12, 3*) 1 

{4} Self-forgetfulness : 11 One gets bound on account 
of his idea that he is not Brahman. (Ill p 114, 23.) 
There seems to be no other reason why people should 
undergo the experience of other lives than Self-forget- 
fulness. 0 (Ill, 95, 140 1 
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(5) The idea of Ego : 14 To imagine 1 1 am ' (this 
or that) is for unending bondage. And 4 I am not* is 
for liberation.' 4 (Via, 99, 11.) 1 

(6) Ignorance of the true nature of the Self: 44 One 
wanders in the illusion of the world on account of his 
ignorance of the Self. 44 (V la, 10, 4.) 7 

.•Wva-ghosa, the famous Mahu-ytina Buddhist thinker, 
it is interesting to note here, thinks of the causes of 
bondage or non-enlightenment similarly:. “The manifesta- 
tions of non-enlightenment are made in three ways: 
(l) as disturbance of the mind (alaya-vijtuirta) by avtdya- 
karma (ignorant action), producing miser)' ( duhkha ) ; (2) 
by appearance of an ego or a perceiver ; and (3) by 
the creation of *an external world which does not exist 
itself independent of the perceiver. 4 ’ (I)asa-gupta : History 
of Indian l J hilo$of>\\ Vol. I, p. 132-133.) Asfva-ghosa fur- 
ther thinks: 41 When the oneness of the totality of things 
( [dharma-dhatu ) is not recognized, then ignorance as well 
as particularization arises, and all phases of the defiled 
mind are thus developed. 44 (Suzuki : Awakening of Faith , 
p. 79.) It is very much similar to what Vasistha holds. 

Liberation, on the other hand, is the state of experi- 
ence when one is free from bondage in all its aspects. 
It is the realization of one's identity with the Absolute, 
Infinite Self, and thus getting absolved of all limitations 
and sufferings. 44 The dissolution of the mind (individuality) 
through detachment from all desires is called tnok$a 
(liberation) by the philosophers who have seen the Self. 
(V, 73, 36.) Having come to know the world to be an 
illusion, if one becomes indifferent to the objects of 
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enjoyment, and stays without desires, this state is called 
Ntreatpa* It is the extinction of the mind like the extinction 
of the flame of a lamp. (VIft t 38, 32.) Mind is said 
to be dead when it is free from fluctuations {caHcalat'it). 
The experience in which the mind is no more is called 
moksa (liberation). (HI. 112. 8.) Mind is the Self 
with suihkalpa (desire, imagination) ; mok$a is freed um 
from mind through freedom from wriHka Ipa, (V, 13, 80.) 
Liberation is drat state of existence when there is no 
taste for the objective world, when it no longer interests 
us, and therefore, no desire for it arises in us. (VI£> T 
37, 33.) When the world drops down wholly from our 
consciousness, we are liberated. There ia then nothing 
which is desired or undesired by us. (Ill, 21. 11.) 
Liberation is the cutting off of the knot of ignorance 
which consists in identifying the Self with the unreal 
and illusory objective things.’ 4 (VI*, 20, 17.) ' Thus, 
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Liberation (mok$a or according to Yasktha is 

the realization of one’s identity with the Infinite Absolute 
Brahman through debypnotization of ourselves from the 
self-imposed limitation and finitude into which we have 
hypnotized ourselves and have been continuing in the 
hypnotic state through our wrong suggestions, affirmations 
and behaviour, <l It is as Deussen puts it, 11 the 

awakening of the consciousness that our own Self is 
identical with Brahman. ' (Deussen : System of Vcihinta, 

P- 4GL) 

It is interesting to note that quite a number of 
modem thinkers agree with Vasistha in holding that 
ignorance of the Real nature of the Self, limiting our 
view to only some aspects of the whole of our being* 
asserting the claims of the ego, etc., are the causes of 
all our misery and suffering and their absence those of 
joy and happiness. Here are some ol the statements: 

11 It (evil) is the outcome of the finitude of a being 
that is in its deepest nature infinite- The root of evil 
lies in the finite-infinite nature of man. It consists in 
the individual seeking his good m narrow and circum- 
scribed ends incompatible with his universal nature, 
Whatever arrests the movement of the infinite spirit 
towards infinitude is evil." (Haidar : Xeo*H egeliattisftt t 
Prof* Watson’s view-, p, 237.) " The true life of the 

individual is the life in the wholeu” (Haidar : Neo- 
ffegettdiu&m, p. 326.) " A too powerful ego is a prison 

from which man must escape if he is to enjoy the 
world to the full A (Russell : The Conquest of Happi- 
ness, pi 183.) 11 It is in such profound instinctive union 

with the stream of life that the greatest joy is to he 
found." {Ibtd, t p. 249.) 11 The man who cun centre hts 

thoughts and hopes upon something transcending self can 
find a certain peace in the ordinary troubles of life 
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which is impossible to the putt: egoist/' (Ibid., p- 74.) 
M To find Lhe right road out of the despair, civilized 

man must enlarge his heart a* he has enlarged his 
mind. He must learn to transcend sdf, and in so 
doing to acquire the freedom of the universe.’ {Ibid., 
p, 950 * l So as we feel ourselves to have individ- 
ualities «ji our own, we will hr beset with conflicts and 

contradiction, pain and pleasure, I rut when once wo dis- 
interestedly give ourselves up to the Whole, there is an 
end to all discord. ' ( kldhS-krsimn ; Reign of Religion 

in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 437.) ** Wv cm never 

completely break the shell of egoism and attain the 
infinite if we remain in the fin no universe, giving n 
substantial existence to our own individual self. The 
release from this world of trouble, risk and adventure 
can be had only by losing the separate self/' (!bid. t p. 
449.) 11 Sin is putting trust in things that perish. . . . 

Evil is the separation of the soul from the source of 

life/' {Ibid,, p, 450.) " Seeking to save his personal life, 

man forfeits the greater impersonal life of truth; dinging 
to the perishable, he is shut out from the knowledge of 
the Eternal* . * * Love of self shuts men out from 

Truth, and seeking their own personal happiness they 
lose the deeper, purer and more abiding bliss. * . , 

He who has yielded up that self, that personality that 
most men love, and to which they ding with such 
fierce tenacity, has left behind him all perplexity, and 
has entered into a simplicity so profoundly simple as 
to be looked upon by the world, involved as it is in 
a network of error, as foolishness/' (James Allen ; 
Book of Meditations, pp. 216-217.) "The spirit of man 
is inseparable from the Infinite, and can be satisfied 
with nothing short of the Infinite, and the burden of 
pain will continue to weigh upon man's heart, and the 
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shadows of sorrow to darken his pathway until ceasing 
from wanderings in the dream-world <jf matter, he 

comes bade to his home m the reality of the Eternal. 
As the smallest drop of water detached from the ocean 
contains all the qualities of the ocean, so man, detached 
in consciousness from the Infinite, contains within him* 
self its likeness ; and as the drop of water must, by 

the law of nature, ultimately find its way back to the 
ocean and lose itself in its silent depths, so must 

man, by the unfailing law of his nature, at last return 

to his source, and lose himself in the heart of the 
Infinite.' 1 [Ibid,, p. 165,} ”To become one with the 

Infinite is the goal of man,” {lbi<L t p. 1654 u Whiht 
vainly imagining that the pleasures of earth are real 

and satisfying, pain and sorrow continually remind roan 
oi their unreal and unsatisfying nature. Ever shriving 
t-.- believe that complete satisfaction is to be found in 
material things, he is conscious of an Inward and 

persistent revolt against this belief, which revolt is at 
once a refutation of his essential mortality, and an 

inherent and imperishable proof that only in the im- 
mortal, the eternal, the infinite, can he find satisfaction 
oi unbroken peace." (/&«#., p. 164.) M Just in proportion 
as we realize this oneness with the Divine, this at-one- 
meat with our Maker, do our lives become calm, 
confident, creative, , . All oui troubles come from 

our sense of separateness front the Infinite Source. . . . 
This is the secret, of all healing, of all health, pros- 
perity, and happiness, the conscious union with the 
Divine" (Murdvu t The M track of Right Thought, 
pp. 117' 131,} "In just the degree that wc come into a 
conscious realization of our oneness with the Infinite 
I.iec, and open ourselves to this divine inflow, do we 
actualize in ourselves the quail tics and powers of the 
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Infinite Life. T T . In the degree that we recognize 
our oneness, our connection with the Infinite Spirit 
\vhich is the life of all, and in the degree that we 
open ourselves to this divine inflow! do we come into 
harmony with the highest, the most powerful, and the 
most beautiful everywhere. . * . And in the degree 

that we fail to recognize our oneness with this Infinite 
Source, and so close, shut ouredves to this divine 
inflow, do we come into that state where there seems 
to be with us nothing of beauty, nothing of power." 
(Trine; In Turn with the l n finite t pp. 8, 14-15,) 

Before going into the details of the process of 
dehypiiotization of ourselves from the bondage to fimtude 
and limitation, we may here point out in brief, and 
in general, the way in which we can effect our 
liberation. The process is mainly of affirmation and 
auto-suggestion, on the one hand, and negation of 
limiting interests, desires and beliefs on the other. 
J1 One becomes the omnipresent Lord, when one acquires 
the nature of Brahman and gives up the character 
of the mind. (Via, 128, 45-46.) When one meditates on 
the Self which is beyond the body, the senses, the mind, 
the into Sleet, and that which is even beyond the indi- 
vidual (jiva), and affirms 4 I am That ' (So /mitt), one 
gets liberated. (Via, 128, 4647.) When one affirms and 
realizes that the Self is present equally in all beings 
and all beings arc present within the Self, he is 
liberated. (V la, 128, 47, 49-) When one frees himself 
from the idea of being the actor and enjoyer, from 
all limitations, from pleasure and pain, one is liberated. 
(Via, 128, 47-48.) One ts liberated when one fixes 
himself in the Joy of the fourth state of experience, 
neglecting (transcending) die other three— the waking, 
dream and sleep. (V la, 128, 49-50,) One becomes 
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liberated the very moment one can sLay desireiess giving 
up everything. 11 (HI, 66* 19,) * 

The experience of Liberation is nothing mysterious. 
It is onlv coming to the consciousness of a fact that 
is always true. We have already seen that everything 
is ever one with the Infinite Absolute. Every one of 
US is identical with the Absolute, We live, move and 
have our being in the Ocean of Brahman, '* What 
that Subtle Being is ", as the Cf&ttdogya U panted 
(VI* 14, 3 t ) stated long ago, “of which the whole 

Universe is composed* Thai is the Tv cal , That is the 
Soul* That art Thou " ; or as a modem writer also 
says : 41 The Supreme Fact of our life and Conscious- 

ness is, that in any final analysis the individual life 
and ONE Life are one and identical/ 1 (Kmgsfand ; 

Rational Mysticism, p, 43 L) But we are too busy 
with limited interests and purposes to recognize this 
Fact, to fid it* and to live it. Coming to conscious- 
ness of this fact, feeling this fact* and living it is 

liberation. To realize this, it is not necessary that one 
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should give up this body. Identity with the Absolute 
Reality can be realized even now when one is living 
in this body. We can led and live in the identity 
with the Absolute anywhere and at any rime, for really 
wv are nowhere and at no tirm- separate from It. 
Vasistha, therefore, admits jivan-mukti, liberation white 
one is living, or mdcha-mukti, liberation fck even while 
me is embodied. But, as we have already seen, the 
present state of our existence {the body, the environ- 
ment and the objective world experienced by us) is 
only the result and product i our previous thought, and 
we continue to have or change it in accordance with our 
thought* It is therefore quite evident that if on account 
of our realization of our identity with the Absolute 
Whole, we cease to indulge Ln further weaving a web of 
individuality, of limitation and objective world for us T 
through our Sathkalpa and desire, t lie re will cork surely 
a time when the experience ol these things will totally 
drop from our consciousness, and free from all distinc- 
tions and differentiations, free from limited or embodied 
existence, and free from the vision of an unreal and 
illusory objective world* wt shall be reinstated in the 
Absolute Experience, which the metaphysics of Vasiftha 
has taught us to be the Ultimate and Ever-present 
Reality, He therefore postulates the possibility of A ftr- 
vBfw, Videha-itmkii, or total extinction of individuality 
with the objective world-experience. He savs : *' There 
are two kinds of Liberation, sndcha. with a body, and 
videha, without any body." (V, 42, Ii.)* We shall 
learn more, in a future chapter, about Lhc character of 
those who are in the former state. Here we may only 
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point out that the living or embodied liberated person 
is one who is fully conscious of his identity with the 
Absolute* and lives a life free from limited interests ami 
desires, and no more wills to be finite* His emotions, 
actions and thoughts are no lunger personal “ When 
after the dissolution of the body, there is no further 
birth in any form, and no further experience of objectiv- 
ity, liberation is called disembodied liberation/' (V* 42, 
134 ! There is little difference, according to Vasistha, 
between the two kinds of liberation, for when one is 
installed in the Absolute Rxpericnce, he never forgets 
his identity with the Absolute, in spite of his tiding 
embodied. 11 There is not much difference between the 
sudeJut ami the videfta liberated ones* Both are libera- 
ted* Air is air whether it is at rest or in motion." 
HI l 5.) s 

The idea of Nirvapa according to Asfva-ghosa, it may 
also be mentioned here, is not much different from that 
of Yasistha. Dr. D5sa*gupta rightly says, 41 The Xtrviitia 
oi the Tathtfta philosophy is not nothingness, but Tathaid 
in its purity, un associated with any kind of disturbance 
which produces all the diversities of experience." (Dasu- 
gupta ; History of Indian Philosophy, VoL 1, p. 136.) 
Suxuki has also described Nirvdpd in such terms that 
there is not much difference between the NirvUpa of the 
Mahn-ydna Buddhism and that of the Yoga-vdsiqtha, He 
says: " Tci use psychological terms, it is a state of 
transcendental or transmaiginal consciousness, where all 
sense-perceptions and conceptual Images vanish, and where 
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we are in a state of absolute unconsciousness (in the 
ordinary sense of the term). * . • Ft ere is a region 
where the consciousness of subject and object is com- 
pletely annihilated, but bene we do not have the silence 
and darkness of a grave* nor is it a state of absolute 
nothingness. The self is here lost in the presence of 
something indescribable, or better, it expands so as to 
embrace the world-all within itself* and is not conscious 
of any egoistic elation or arrogance ; but it merely feels 
the fulness of reality and a touch of celestial joy that 
cannot t>e imparted to others by anything human.” 
(Suzuki: Maha-ydna Buddhism, p. 119 J Compare with 
t!ie Y Oga-Vil $ i§t ha also the Cpanisad on the 

final deliverance of individuality : 

fi As rivers run, and in the deep. 

Lose name and form, are lost to sight, 

The Sage released from name and form. 

Enters the highest spirit of light," (M, L'., 111,2,8,) 
S'anikara also agrees with the Yoga-imi$thn in holding 
that there is no experience of thi objective wo rid for the 
I'uleha (disembodied) liberated one, ‘ i here are count- 
less passages in Sfomkara" says Rldha-krsiyin, “ which 
declare that, as the misconception of the snake dis- 
appears on the perception of the rope, as the dream 
creations vanish on awakening, so also sarhstim ceases 
to exist on attaining mukti” {Indian Philosophy, Voh IK 
p. 638.) 

The liberated state* Vasigtha points out, should not 
be confused with a stare of inertness or unconsciousness 
observed in inert things like stone. Liberation or Nirvdpa 
is the state of perfected Consciousness in which all 
distinctions have been transcended, whereas the inertness 
of stone, etc., is the state of consciousness at its lowest 
level where distinctions and differentiations have yet to 
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lie experienced, as they are potentially present within it 
There is a tendency towards actualization and evolution 
of a world -experience inherent in the undeveloped con- 
sciousness of stones and trees* in the form of latent 
desire or unconscious will, which Schopenhauer has empha- 
sized in his philosophy. Inertness is, therefore, not libe- 
ration for, in the latter there is no will to evolve into 
higher forms of consciousness and to experience a more 
differentiated world-experience, as \i is potentially present 
in the former. ** Desire which is a potency of conscious- 
ness is present width in inert things in a sleeping - con - 
dition, in a seed-form (which has still to wake up and 
to fructify into a differentiated experience of objectivity). 
(VI#, 10. 23*) The unconsciousness (sleep) in which the 

seed of desire is present is not the desired experience 
of liberation. For that, the fourth (turiya) kind of ex- 
perience of the unconsciousness of the world, in which 
there is present tin seed of Vtteana (desire) to fructify 
in the future, is required, (V!#, 10, 20.) All the inert 
creatures [athuvarns) have within them sleeping (potential) 
desires which shall be fructified in their being bom over 
and over again." (Vi#, 10, 18.) But that is not the 
case with the liberated ones, for, ‘ l their seed of desire 
is burnt” (VI#, 10, 22)' and has no more to fructify 
in a future world-experience. 
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We must net forget that the concepts of bondage 
and liberation have no meaning from the Absolute point 
of view. The Absolute Brahman as such is never bound 
or free. These concepts hold good only within the realm 
of appearances. 11 The ideas of bondage and freedom 
are imagined by the ignorant alone, (III, 100, 39.) In 
Reality there is neither bondage nor freedom. (Ill, 
100, 40,) 1 Out Seif is eternally beyond the clutches of 
bondage. To think that we are bound is a wrong con* 
ception. Liberation is also a wrong idea, for he who is 
never bound cannot be said to lie liberated. Imaginary 
liberation is true within the realm of appearance for him 
who has imagined bondage." (HI, 10Q r 37.) As'va^ghosi 
likewise thinks : '* Nomelighienment has no existence oi 

its own aside from its relation with enlightenment 
a priori. But enlightenment a priori is spoken of only in 
contrast to non-enlightenment, and as non-enlightenment 
is a non -entity, true enlightenment in turn loses its 
significance too. They are distingnished only in mutual 
relation as enlightenment or non ‘■enlighten mem." (J)fisu- 
gupta : History of Indian Philosophy, VoL 3, p. 132.) a 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MEANS OF ATTAINING LIBERATION 

It has been a matter of great dispute in India whether 
Knowledge, Action or Devotion {jttdtia , karma and 
bhakti) is the proper means of attaining the state of 
Liberation from the bondage and sufferings of life. 
Diverse answers have been given by various thinkers, 
some prefering one to the others, some combining two 
or all of them. Vasistha has a clear and definite view 
of his own on this problem, which we propose to state 
in this chapter. 

According to Vasistha no other course than Self- 
knowledge can help to attain Liberation. “ Liberation 
cannot be attained by living in a forest, undergoing 
penances (V16. 199, 30), performance or renunciation of 
any kind of actions, undergoing any disciplinary' practices 
(VI6, 199, 31), pilgrimages, distribution of alms, bath in 
sacred rivers, learning, concentration on anything, yoga , 
sacrifices (VI6, 174, 24), fate, performance of duties, 

riches, friends (V, 3, 8), fasting (III, 6, 4), Scripture, 
words of a teacher, worship of any god (VI£>, 197, 18), 
etc. Some of these things may take one to heaven, but 
not to Liberation. (VM>, 174, 26.) There is in fact no 
other course for crossing over the ocean of the sarhsdra 
for a bound man than knowledge.” (V, 67, 2.) 1 
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Thus according to him knowledge alone is the way 
to Liberation. “ The wise have easily crossed over the 
ocean of the wandering through life and death with the 
help of the boat of knowledge alone. (II, II, 36.) Here 
knowledge alone is the thing required. (Ill, 6, 2.) The 
long standing evil of ignorance which is called the 
world-experience cannot be made to cease without know- 
ledge. (II I» 8, 2.) By knowledge all sufferings come to 
an end. The knower alone is happy ; he does not 
merge into the world. (V, 93, 18, 24.)' The knower (of 
Truth) alone is happy, he is strong, and he really lives. 
Be a knower, therefore. (V, 92, 49.) The greatest success 
is attained through knowledge, not through anything else; 
knowledge removes ignorance ; knowledge removes all 
sufferings. (V, 88, 12.) If the Ultimate Self is known, 
all pains come to an end. (Ill, 7, 17.) The self of all 
beings becomes Brahman when awakened by knowledge, 
but wanders in delusion without knowledge.” (V, 13, 68.) 1 
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BhakU or devotion tu any god is not required, and 
is not of much use in attaining Liberation. This is the 
definite view of Vasistha. He h a staunch believer in 
self-reliance* setf-effort and complete independence of man 
in determining hi$ own fate whether it be in the world 
or in getting rid of the wo rid -experience altogether. Man 
according to him is the sole master of his late or 

destiny, as we have already seen. No body can ever 
confer Liberation as a boon on any body, unless the 
latter deserves it by his own right. No other agency 
than our own* according to him, can show us the 
Absolute* which is our very Sell. One’s own direct 
realization of the Self is what is required to experience 
Liberation* and not any devotion to any external god, 
however strong or powerful he may be. The real God 
according to Vasistha lives m the heart of everybody. 
It is He, the Self of our selves, that is to be worshipped. 
Any oilier god need not be worshipped at alb 
And the only way to worship the real God residing 
within the temple of our own body is Self-knowledge* 
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Meditation on the nature cif the Self is the only way 
to propitiate the real God. This in brief is his view 
with regard to devotion. We arrange below his own 
statements on the subject. 

Devotion to any god is not necessary for Libera- 
tion : • One is one's own friend or enemy. If one does 

not save himself, there is no other remedy. (Vlft, 162, 
18,) What is not attained by oneself through one's 
own effort constantly made, vairltgya, and control over 
the senses, cannot be attained through anything else in 
the three worlds. (V, 43j 18.) Worship, therefore, the 
Self by the self, please the Self, devote yourself to the 
Self, and having seen the Self, have your stay in the 
Self, (V. 43, 19.) As the earth is the ultimate source of 
aJl grains, so the control of one's own mind is the source 
of all good positions and durable prosperity/' (V, 43, 
35,) 1 Similar passages we find in the Bhagmad-g m : 
* l Let him raise the self by the Sdf and not let 

the Self become depressed ; for verily is the Self the 

friend of the self, and also the Self the seifs enemy; 
the Self is the friend of the self of him in whom 

the sdf by the Self is vanquished; but to the un* 

suMued sdf the Sdf verily becomes hostile as an 
enemy." (VI, 
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14 Devotion to god Visnu is invented only to put 
on the right track those tools (mtirkJujs) who run away 
from study, effort and thinking. (V t 43, 20.) But if 
one prays for the favour of gods like Visrju, etc., 
why should he not do the same thing with regard to 
his own mind ? (V, 43, 25.) The real Vis^u resides 

within even one. Unfortunate and worst men are they 
who seek after the external Visnu. having forgotten the 
inner one, (\ , 43, 26.) Even the boons that come 

to you through the brilliant Visnu, really come to you 
as results of your own efforts/' (V, 43, 34.) 1 

Gods may or may not confer other things on us, 
hut they cannot in any case remove our ignorance. 
It is a thing that we have to do ourselves. “ The 
immense Muyv of world-experience comes to an end 
only through the victory' over one 1 ^ own mind, not by 
any other way. (V, 44, 1.) Visnu, however long pro- 

pitiated, and however pleased he may be, cannot bestow 
Self -knowledge on one who does not think himself. 
(V. 43 1 10.) In fact, whatever is, anywhere or at any 
time, attained by any one, is attained by him through 
the application of his own energy, and not in any 
other way. {V, 43 > 13.) Nothing great is ever achieved 
through any god, teacher or wealth. (V, 43, 17.) If 
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a spiritual preceptor (gwru) can raise one up without 
one's own effort, why does he not raise a bull, an 
elephant, or a camel? 11 (V, -13, 16.) 1 Compare with 
the opinion of Vasistha what Emerson writes with 
regard to Self-reliance : n Though the wide universe is 
full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come 
to him but through his toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to till* * ♦ , Trust 

thyself, . , , Welcome evermore to gods and men is 

the self-helping maji. For him all doors are Hung 
wide. . _ . As men's prayers are a disease of the 
will, so are their creeds a disease of the intellect. , . . 

It is only when a man pats off sill foreign support, 
and stands alone, that I see him to he strong and to 
prevail. . . , Nothing can bring you peace but your- 

self. 11 (Emerson : Ess<pp on Self-reliance.) Compare also 
" In vain does he make to himself gods, in order to 
get trom them by prayers and flattery what can be 
accomplished only by his own will-power/’ (Beer: 
Schopenhauer^ p. 44 P ) Prof. Rsdha-fcrsiian also similarly 
says : 11 Each individual has to blaze out his own trail 
into the unknown. Each must tread the weary path up 
the steep mountain from the top of which alone the 
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vision can be seen in all splendour. The teacher may 
put us on the way, speak to us of the hazards 
and hardships, but the grasping of the final mystery 
is an individual achievement" (RadhS-krstjan : An I deni 
istic Vie w of Life, p, 121.) 

The real God resides within even one. This body 
of mine is as good a temple of God as, probably 
better than, any other ever built by man, The God 
spoken of (as the true object of worship), does not 
exist far away. Me ever resides in the body as Cin-mntm 
(Pure Consciousness), (III, 7, 2.) It is the same which 
is immanent in S'iva, Visnu, Sun and Brahma, (til, 

7, 4.) He is not very far away, nor to be found 

with much difficulty. He is the BJ ^Consciousness to 
be found out within one's own hody. (III. 6, 3,) 

Those who, leaving the God residing within one's own 
heart, go to other gods are such as having thrown 
a wav the very precious gem they had in their hands 

desire to have ordinary' glass-pieces." (V, 8 t 14,) 1 

It is through knowledge alone that this God resid- 
ing within the heart can be found our. and attained. 
Jl This God of all gods is attained through knowledge 
alone and not through the pains of other performances. 
(Ill, 6, li) There is no other performance required here 
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than knowledge/' (III, 6, 2.) 1 Compare a passage from 
the Mupdaka Ufiani$ad : ‘'He is not grasped by the 
eye* nor by speech ; nor by the senses ; nor by tapas, 
nor by karma ; when one's mind is purified by the 
dearness of knowledge, then alntte he secs the invisible 
(Brahman) by contemplation. This subtle Self should 
be known by the mind . , . when it (mind) is puri* 
fied, then Atman shines out of itself." (if. L T ,, III, 
I, S, 9.) 

How to worship the God residing within ? The 
artificial and showy ways of worshipping God are only 
for the ignorant and for those whose minds are not 
fully grown and are restless. (\ la, 30, 5.) But there 

is no necessity of any nhv&na or mantra (prayers, 
etc,,) for the God who is immanent everywhere and is 

our own Consciousness. (Via, 35, 24.) He is not to 

be worshipped by lamps, incense- burning, offering of 
flowers, offering of food, besmearing with san dab paste 
(Via, 38, 23), saffron, camphor, or by various kinds of 
eatables. He is to be worshipped with one thing alone, 
which is always easily obtainable everywhere, know- 

ledge. (Via, 38, 24-25.) This is really the best dhyana 
(meditation) ; this is verily the highest kind of worship. 
(Via, 38. 25.) This is the greatest yoga, this is the 

best performance. (Via, 38. 36.) This is the real wor- 
ship of God, not the worship of any idol or form. 

(VIa r 29, 128.) He is to be worshipped with dhyana 

{constantly thinking of Him), no other worship is re- 

quired. (Via, 38, 6.) He is to be worshipped with no 
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Other flowers hut of self-control and Self-kn' wkdge." 

(Via, 29, m.) 1 

A wise man always worships God by tb Hiking of 
Him in spite of his being busy in the activities of 
Hfe that have fallen to his share. Every moment a 
living presence of God is felt by ihc wise man, what- 
ever he might be doing; He worships God by offering 
Him aU that he does, gets or enjoys. His work itself 
is the worship of God ; his enjoyments arc the worship 
of God; and his thoughts and emotions arc the wor- 
ship of God, as he offers everything to Him. '* He 
worships the inner God with all that he receives, with 
equanimity of the heart (Via, 39, 30); by engaging 
Jiimself in all that fails to his lot as a matter of 
course and not as desired by him (Via. 39, 3 1) ; bv 
proper food and drink, and enjoying all objects of 
enjoyment in so far as they fall to life lot (V la, 39, 32) ; 
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by experiencing all kinds of pleasures with a balan- 
ced mind (Via, 39* 54) ; by gladly enduring all kinds 

of troubles— diseases, sufferings and catastrophes, etc,, 
as they come (VI** 39, 35) ; by acting in accor- 

dance with one’s position, whether he is a king 
or a beggar (Vis, 39, 37); by bavin- sweet friend- 
ships (Via, 39, 39) ; by a brave and strong character 

manifesting itself in bis conduct, now of indifference, 

now of mercy* now of being pleased* etc.* as occa- 
sion arises (Via* 39, 40) : by some times giving up 

all kinds oi pleasure if the case requires it (Via 

39*41); by sometimes engaging in, and sometimes giving 
up* all kinds of good or bad actions {Via, 59, 42); by 
disregarding all that is lost and gone, and remaining 

unaffected by the loss {Via, 39, 44); by potting equal 
value on &U objects whether they appear to be pleasant 
or painful (Via, 39, 49); by equally giving up or 

possessing the objects of pleasure or pain (Via, 39, 50} ; 
by accepting gladly all that happens to fall to his lot 

in accordance with time or place (Via, 39 r 53) : j im j 

by always believing that he is the Infinite and the 
Whole Brahman," (Via, 39* 48 .) » (Summary translation,) 
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In comparison wiE.h this worship oi the inner God t 
the worship of -in extern, ! god is quite an unimportant 

and secondary thing. It may, however, have some use 

for some persons 41 The permanent and chief form of 
God is that which resides within the cave of the heart, 
Lhc external one bearing n disc, conch-fiHeil and the dub 

(of Vi sou) is unimportant and secondary. (V, 43* 27.) 

He who runs after the secondary form* neglecting the 
chief one is like a fool who is searching for the nectar 
after having thrown that away which he had already in 
his possession, (V, 43 , 2S.) In the same way, the 
chief way of seeing God is thinking with one'* own 
effort, and the secondary {gau\ia) way of seeing God is 
through getting a boon, etc. You should take recourse 
to the primary method, (V, 43, n.) Effort and prac- 
tice in thin long are the primary methods, and worship, 
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etc., are secondary ones. (V, 43, 21.) If one cannot 
have recourse to the primary God and the primary' 
method, let him worship the God in the external form, 
Visum (V, 43, 30.) For, through the hardships of 

worshipping Him, and of undergob% the penances connec- 
ted therewith, his mind will, in course of time, be purified. 
(V, 43 t 31.) Through daily efforts and discrimination, 
the mind becomes purified, as a mango ripens, (V, 43, 
32,) But in that case also, it is one's own Self that 
brings about the required results; the worship of Visnu 
being only the external occasion.'* {V, 43, 33) 1 

S'nrhkara lays great stress on renunciation of ac- 
tions and household life for Self-realization. Tyffga 
and Sa-thttySsu seem to be quite indispensable for 
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Self-reaJization according to him. Early Buddhism also is a 
philosophy of Bhiksukas (recluses). The Bhagavnd-gUii, 
on the other hand, seems to preach that the duties 
enjoined upon us by the Sastras are not to be given 
up. They arc to be performed without attachment, or 
personal motive. Absolute renunciation of actions is not 
possible, nor is required by Krsna. The view of 
Vasistha is very much like that of Krsna with regard 

to action. According to Vasistha performing or giving 
up any kind of action, whether it be religious, moral or 
worldly, is immaterial for attaining Liberation. It is 
foolish, according to him, to believe that action can be 

renounced. Life is action. Thought is action. As long 
as one is thinking or living, he is acting. Renunciation 
of physical and worldly activities is impossible. The 
root of action is desire or will. That is to be cut off. 
Personal desire and willing are to be given up and not 
actions. For Self-realization one has not to go to a 

forest renouncing the worldly duties and activities. The 

busy home-life is no bar to Self-realization. Renouncing 
the activities of life and residing in a forest do not in 
the least help one whose mind is not already at peace. 
The story of the queen Co^ala and her husband 
S'ikhi-dhvaja is a beautiful illustration of this fact. 
Vasistha is very emphatic on the view that a wise 

man should prefer not to retire from the busy life of 
the world, although it is in no way binding on him. 
Most of his liberated living men rule over their 

kingdoms, and give the benefit of their wisdom to 

others. Here is in brief what he has said on the 

subject : 

L ** Individuality and action are not two things. The 
individual is action, and action is individuality. (V16, 
28, 8.) As long as there is the world-cjtpcricncc, 
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activity cannot be separated from consciousness, from 
individuality, (Vlfr, 28, rj.) The inner consciousness 
manifests itself in volitions which are named as mind t 
action, imagination, etc, {VI6. 2, 34,) So long as one 
lives, the question ot giving up or of performance of 
actions which arc thoughts ultimately, is meaningless 
(VT6, 2, 3L) Whether a man is enlightened or not. as 
long as he continues to be living in the body, h is 

thinking continues. Its renunciation is impracticable, 
(VI b, 2 , 35,) Renunciation of actions therefore is 
impossible as long as the body continues. (VI b, 2 3 4 2.) 
Those who actually give up action do not succeed in 

giving it up at its root, which is volitional thought (or 
thought coloured with desire). (VI b, 2, 43.) This root 

cannot be cut down as long as one Jives except by 

knowledge (or enlightenment=*odA<7). (VI &, 2, 44.) 
Whether a man acts or does not act physically, he 
undergoes the consequences in heaven or hell in accordance 
with his desires. (IV, 38, 4*) They, who give up external 
actions alone without giving up desires for them, (which 
can only be given up by right knowledge), effect a 
renunciation which is no renunciation at all* They in 
fact try to beat the empty sky with a stick. (VIA, 3, 
34.) The devil of renunciation of actions devours those 
fools who attempt that renunciation of actions which is 
no renunciation at all* (V16, 3, 26.) The home itself is 
a quiet forest for one with a peaceful mind, whereas 
a forest is like a city full of men and activities for 
one who is not at peace within. (VI ft, 3, 38.) As king 
as one Lives, the body will continue to be active* Why 
not then continue to do without murmuring those duties 
which fall to your lot? (Vlb, 199, 5*) It does not even 
become those who have become liberated to give up the 
actions that fall naturally to their share as long as they 
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live here.'* (V, 2 6, 16.) ‘ Compare the corresponding 
passages from the Bhagavad-gitii: "Nor can anyone, 
even foe an insLann remain really actionless \ for help- 
lessly is everyone driven to action by the qualities born 
of Nature. (Ill, 5.) , . . Perform thou right action 
for, action is superior to inaction, and, inactive, even the 
maintenance of the body would not be possible,” 
(HI, 8 ,) 
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Knowledge alone, then, is the means of Liberation 
according to Vasistha. What then is the ideal of right 
knowledge that liberates us? ft is arriving at the 
conviction that Brahman is the only ideality ; everything 
hi re is Brahman, and nothing is which is not Brahman. 
It is in brief a living realization of the metaphysics of 
Vasistha* a The conviction chat Petra mJttmU alone— 
Infinite, beginningless and endless Consciousness — is the 
Reality here is smnyag jnanam (the perfect knowledge). 
(V, 79 f 2.) Right vision consists in the conviction that 

all the manifold things of the world — -jars, clothes, 
ere., — are nothing but the forms of the Self, other than 
which nothing exists. (V, 79, 3.) The enlightenment 

within one as to the fact that Consciousness never 
becomes unconsciousness; that It ever continues to be 
the same without any change or loss, and is inexpres- 
sible in terms, is right knowledge/* (VI b, 190, 5-) 1 

This right knowledge can be acquired only through 
one's own thinking and effort. Nothing else will bring 
right knowledge home to any body. " The Divinity is 
known only through one's own effort and discrimination. 
(Ill, 6, 9.) He is seen by one’s own intellect turned 
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towards him* (Vltf, 118, 4,) By no other process except 
one’s own purified intellect* can that experience be 
realized, (V, 12, 18.) One should think on the Self, 
through one’s own effort, and continue doing so until It 
is realized in experience," (V T 5, ft.) 1 Similarly " The 
Buddhists say that when our minds are dear of 
illusions, prejudices* and egoistic assumptions, they 
become transparent and reflect the truth like a dust- free 
mirror The illumination thus gained in our conscious- 
ness constitutes the so called parini$panna l the most 
perfect knowledge, that leads to Nirvana, final Salvation, 
and eternal bliss," (Suzuki ; Mahd-yana Buddhism, 
p, 92.) 

So in order that a man may be able to think 
correctly and to interpret his experience in the right 
and proper manner, it is necessary that his mind should 
be pure, Purification of mind is effected through the 
study oi philosophical works, through association with 
wise persons, and through cultivating noble virtues. 
1 ‘ Pure intellect capable of finding out Lhe Reality is 
evolved, when its Impurities drop down from it through 
constant study of good works, association with the wise 
ones, and through the jterforaiance of noble deeds, 
(V* 5, 5.) One should raise his mind himself for 

cutting off the root of his misery with intense vatrQgya 
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(distaste for worldly things), the study of good boob 

{&U*{ra), and cultivating noble virtues*' 5 (V; 21, 11.) 1 

Vast si ha gives us some of the problems on which 
we should begin to think. They are: 11 What am 1? 

How does the objective experience originate ? Why is there 
death or birth ? Tt (V f 58. 32 ) 1 He asks us to observe 
that 1L Every thing to which man sets his heart here is 
unstable and sure to perish without any doubt/' 
(V, 9, J4.) = fie makes us realize that “The world is 

unsubstantial (<s&ftra), for everything here comes and goes 
away. Every sweeL here has its bitter into which it 
turns in no time/' ( V, 9 W 37.) * lie asks us to think 
and realize that H Pleasures and pains are not at all 

experienced by the Sdf as such (V T 5 t 33), nor are 
they experienced by the body as such. They art wholly 
due to ignorance.' r (V, 5, 33-34,) ‘ He exhorts us to 
separate die Self from the l>ody with which we have 
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been identi lying it and therefore suffering. 11 Be happy 

for ever by separating the real Sell (rom the body 

with which it has been identified/' (V, 5, 24.) 1 

Prom the Absolut© point of view, however, as we 

have already seen, there is neither ignorance nor know 
ledge. Both neutralizing each other in the Absolute are 
fused into the Absolute Purity of Experience. Absolutely 
speaking, the re fore , both knowledge and ignorance are 
appearances, Avidya (that which does not exist in 

reality). Ignorance is one aspect of the AvitiyQ and 
knowledge another. Knowledge destroys ignorance. This 
rally means that one aspect of Avidytf destroys another. 
This is what Vasifthn says in the following words; 

" The aspirant washes off the worse kind of Avtdyu 
(ignorance) w'ith the help of the better kind of Avidyn 
(knowledge), and when the washing js effected neither t>[ 
them dings to him. It is like the washing act of a 
washerman who washes ofl impurities of clothes with 
other kind of impurities (soap, tuc.). (Via, 41, 6,} When 
by accidental {kaka -taliya-vnl) juncture of the two 

opposite aspects of AtndjNt, it is negated, the Sell 
realizes the Self." (VIrt, 41, 7.) 11 

Very much importance is attached to the Scriptures 
by later Vedantins, But for Vasistha they are not of 
so much importance. For, as we have already seen 
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according lo him the ultimate source of the knowledge 
ol the Self is Experience, No SiUtra can make ns 
realize the Self, if wt do not make our own attempts 
along the right interpretation of our Experience, and 
thereby have the direct intuition of the Sell. "The 
Ultimate Experience cannot be had through the Sitstras, 
or through the words of a teacher, or through the 
worship of any gotL (Vli f 197, 18,) The Self is not 
shown by the STiUtraa t nor by the teachings of a guht 
(teacher)* It is known by oneself through one's own 
knowledge." (Via, 41, 15.) 1 But Yasistha does not 
totally deny the value of the Scriptures or other philo- 
sophical works* They arc suggestive to us of the exist- 
ence of the Self and the Absolute of which our 
present state of knowledge and Experience is not aware. 
They help to purify our mind for right thinking. So 
Yasistha says : " Hear how, though not the cause of 
our knowledge, they (the nostras and the teachings of 
a guru) become indirect causes of that* (VIA, I97 t 19.) 
By practising and following the processes given in the 
sft r$tra$ our minds get purified and thus Income capable 
of knowing the pure Self. (VI fr, 197. 20,) Sa&tra is 
the SiUiviku (purified) aspect of Avidyil, It can neutralize 
the tBtnasa (impure) aspect of ignorance, (VI£>, 197, 2L) 
It is through the contact of one who intensely aspires 
with the Sdstras that the Self-knowledge is attained. 
(VI6 r 197, 25.) The juice of the Malta VnJtyas (the 
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great sayings of the Upani^ads) can only be Lasted 
one's o vim Self-experience. 1 ' (VI6, I97 t 29,) 1 
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CHAPTER IV 


practical realization of the absolute 

JTuina or knowledge that 1ms been said by Vasistha 

to be the only means of Liberal tun fa not a mere 

intellectual affair. It is much more than what we 

ordinarily understand by knowledge. As we have learnt 
at the commencement of our treatment of his meta- 

physics, knowledge for Vasistha is always direct experi- 
ence* It is intuition of the object of knowledge. 

Self-knowledge in the fullest sense is actual living in the 
Absolute Experience. It is actual identification with the 
Reality, It is bringing oneself in tune with the Infinite 

Whole, It is thinking as the Absolute Self would think, 
feeling as the Absolute Self would fed, and acting as 
the Absolute Self would act. It is actually being trans- 
formed into the Absolute, as Gauija-pada also urges: 
11 Having known the nature of Spiritual Reality within 

and without, one should become the Reality, should 
ever rest in It, and should be firm in It" {MUpdultya- 

k'drtkits* II, 38,) Only a penion who has thus realized 

the Reality is entitled to he called a jfanin (knower)* 

Others who do not thus live their knowledge, hut 

use it for other ends are called by Vasistha jft&na- 

bandhm those to whom knowledge is a helping 

friend in the world)* The following is a distinction 
made by him between a jtmnin and a fifana-handhu : 

" 1 prefer an ignorant man to a jUftna-bandhu. 
(\ l&, 21, 1.) A jnitna-bandhu is he who studies the 
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tfustras for worldly enjoyment like ah Artisan who 
learns his art to earn his livelihood ; but does not 
make any effort to bring into practice what he has 
learnt (VI* t 21, 3); he whose knowledge is not mani- 
fested in actions [VId, 21, 4); he who thinks that 

clothes and meals are the sufficient fruits of his study 
of istras. He is really an artisan {sfiipin) who puts 
his study to un philosophical use. (VI&, 21, 5*) He is 
a jrizttMl-bdttdhu who follows the path of actions in 
accordance with the injunctions of the SVwIt, and keeps 
aloof from knowledge- (Vld, 21, 6-) Self-knowledge is 
really the only knowledge worthy of the name. Other 

kinds of knowledge are merely the semblance of it, for 
they do not give us the essence of all things* (V ifr, 

21, ?.) They are jtiuna+bandhm who are satisfied with 
other kinds of knowledge, and do not attain die know- 
ledge of the Self. 11 (Vlh, 21, 8.) 1 It is needless to 

point out here that most of us arc jnitna-bandhus. 
judged bv the standard of Vasis|ha, 
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A jntfmn (blower), on the other hand, according to 
Vasistha is he u Who, through his knowledge and con- 
stant thought on the subject of Ins knowledge, has been 
raised to the state of experience where mind is no 

mind, and where there is no longer any consciousness 
of tlie fruits of actions (VI h, 22 , 1) ; who is really at 
peace within, and whose peace is reflected m all his 

activities (VIh, 22, 3) ; who has known everything and 

who brings his knowledge into practice and thus be* 
comes desircless (VI6, 22, 2) ; who is engaged in duties 
that fall to his share in course of bis life, yet within 

his mind without any desire or attachment to them, 
(VI 6, 22, 5.) Real jTuiria (knowledge) is that jndtui 

which enables a man never to be again born into the 
world ; knowledge utilized in earning livelihood is only 
a mercenary art. 1 * (VIA, 22, 4,) 1 

Real knowing k thus being. It is the actual trans- 
formation of the finite into the infinite, of the limited 

into the unlimited, of the individual into the Absolute, 
Philo is said to have similarly taught that 41 The know- 
ledge of God consists only in the renunciation of self, 
in giving up individuality, and in becoming merged in 
Divine Primordial Being. The mind that wishes to hold 
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God must itself become God/ 1 (Windcl band. : History of 
Philosophy, Problem IS.) Dm it is not an easy thing. 
It cannot be magically produced in a moment. Our 
finimde is of long standing* A mere intellectual en- 
lightenment may convince us of the illusoriness of 
our finitude and world-experience, yet the illusion con- 
tinues to lie experienced. A man suffering from an 
eye- disease, on account of which he sees the one 
moon as two, may be intellectually convinced that in 
reality there is only one moon, but the illusory double- 
ness of the moon forms still a part of his experience* 
He has not yet come to actually experience what he 
has been intellectually convinced of. Such knowledge :s 
not of much use* Vasistha asks us not to be satisfied 
with that alone- He urges us to make constant and 
earnest efforts (aMytftftf) id realize in our own ex perk- site 
what we are intellectually convinced of* “The present 
state of our experience is due to the (thinking, feeling 
and acting) habit? of innumerable past lives. It cannot 

be easily got rid of without prolonged process of think- 

ing and practice. (V, 92, 23,) Abhya&a (practice) means 
doing a thing over and over again. (VIf>, 67, 43.) 
Without practice (in actualization of knowledge) Self- 

realization cannot be effected , (VI*?* ll t 1.) The ohhya&a 
in the knowledge of Self consists in always thinking 
of the Self, thinking of It, reminding one another of 
It, and being solely concerned with It. (Ill, 22, 24.) 
They arc the Brah rmthhyiJs i n& (those who are busy in 
realization of the Absolute Experience) who are making 
efforts in realizing the Absolute Experience in which the 
idea of subject and object will be entirely absent, with 
the help of reason as well as of the scriptures, (III, 
22, 27.) Without practice one cannot actualize know- 
ledge in his experience ; but through it one can soon 
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and surely be metalled in the peace of the Absolute 
Experience/ 1 (VI &, 155, 13.) 1 

The technical name given to the practice in Self- 
realization by Vassstha is Toga (lit. union). He does 
not use this term in the restricted sense in which the 
schools of Yoga have used it. E^>r him every method, 
which enables one to escape finitude or world- ex peri* 
ence is yoga, " The method of crossing over the world 
is called yoga." (Via, LI, 3.) 1 The ideal of is 

installation in the Absolute Experience. ,l The idea] to 
be actualized by yoga is that fourth kind of experience, 
which means sharing in the Absolute, which is realiza- 
tion of great bliss, which is of the nature of Conscious* 
ness-bliss, and in which the other experiences, waking, 
sleep, etc,, arc not even potentially present. (Via, 128, 
50*51.) That state is not actually experienced unless 
our finitude (maaww) is dissolved {aMafa-gata) in the 
ocean of nectar-like Peace/* (Via, 128, 52.) - 
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What then should be the actual course of the 

process of Self-reidizatioti ? W e can lind out a definite 
scheme of the method of Seif-realization in the Yoga- 
VU&iftha, which does not neglect any aspect nf our 

life. Our present Site has three aspects, spiritual, 
mental ami physical. The tir=t may be said to be that 
which corresponds to what has been called the sub- 
conscious self by some modem writers. It is the store- 
house of all our instincts, tendencies, dispositions, etc. 
The second is our conscious mental life of thoughts, 
emotions, desires, etc. The third is the physical body 
which is being run on by the perpetual movements of 
vital currents £/>rtf£«rs). All these aspects have very 
intimate connection with one another. In order that 

wc may cease from the finite experience of this or that 

particular life, and may live in the Absolute Experi- 
ence, it h necessary that we should free ourselves from 
the limitations of body, mind and Individuality (which 
is the subconscious mind). We therefore require a 
scheme of culture or practice which will enable us to 
transmute ourselves into the Infinite Brahman by taking 
hold of that side of our experience lor which wc are 
most fit, Vasistha, therefore, suggests three lines along 
which wc should proceed to realize the Absolute Ex- 
perience, and also tells us that any one of them may 
be selected according to one's convenience and bent of 
mind, 11 The term yoga stands for (1) deep aifirmation 
of the One Reality, (2) control of the mind, and (3) 
stopping of the movements of the vital currents 
(Via, 69, 27.) IF any one of them is fully accomplished, 
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the others would follow." (Vla t 69* 40,) L He la* however, 
inclined to prefer the second method to the other two, 
probably because it is easier than the others, and it is 
also more attractive to a cultured man, ‘ l Of all the 
three methods of realization, the control of mind is the 
best, because it is easily effected and so leads to peace 
soon." 63, 29.) 1 We shall now leant more about 

these methods one after another, 
l, PrtfCtiw in deep affirmation of the One Reality, 

" Through constant practice in deep affirmation of 
one's bi ing the One Reality, the mind comes to peace* 
and when the rntnd is thus merged in the Reality, the 
activity of the priifms is totally stopped.” (Via, 69, 48.) ’ 
This may Ire effected along three lines. One may 
meditate on the fact of his being one with the Absolute 
Brahman, and go on affirming that he is the Brahman. 
Or through realization of the absolute non-entity (un- 
reality) of objects as other than the Self, one may affirm 
bis being the Absolute and the only Reality. Or* 
through the negation of the subject-object idea from 
Reality as such, one may realize that he is the only 
Reality above the distinction of subject and object. The 
first process may br called Brahtna -bh*ivari& A the second* 
Padarlha-bh dvatui -tyQga , an d K evati- bhdva . 
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On the first Vasiatha says: "One becomes that 
which one constantly affirms to be {bkovayafi ) ; ho fills 
himself with pmvcr, however great it may be, in accord- 
ance with one’s affirmation. tJV, 11, 59.) The self 
Tines the Infinite Whole (arMntam ahluhtm) through 
affirming itself to be that. (IV, U, 00.) So, first think 
on the Infinite Sell, and then transmute yout mind into 
that. Being merged in that experience, the mind comes 
to calmness. (Vl<r, 69, 49.) The mind of one who 
concentrates on the Absolute vanishes for the want of 
its finite or limited objects, and the activity of the 

prjfUis also stops. leaving the Absolute sinning alone." 

(Via, 69, 52.)' 

With regard to die, second* Padfifiha-bhiivanu4yitga t 
we learn the following from Vasistha : “If the world- 
appearance which is as unreal as the colour of the sky 
is realized to be unreal* the nature of the Brahman is 
known. (Ill, 7. 27-28.) The Absolute Reality cannot 

be known, unless the impossibility of Its becoming the 
objective world is realized. (IU, 7, 30,) When the 
po^ibihty of the world being real is realized to be 
baseless* one attains to the state of ntr^ikaip* 
(thoughtless) tamddhi (intense concentration of the mmd 
on the Self). (HI* 78.) Without the realization 
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of absolute non -entity of the world in the Absolute. 
Liberation which consists in the absence of the experience 
of the ego and the world, is not realized/ 1 (111, 2l f 
12.) 1 n Denial \ we must remember, i4 is the creative 
force of mind used as a dissolving or disintegrating 
power." (VVase ' Inner T cachings ami Yoga, p. 37.) 

Kcvall i-bhuva is the experience of Lhe Self being 
free from the feeling of subjectivity consequent on the 
realization of the unreality of objectivity ; subject and 
object being relative to each other. The Absolute 
Reality is beyond both subject and object, both of 
which are equally unreal and relative. Kevtilbbhuva 
consists in affirming the Self to bt: free from both 
subjectivity and objectivity. Thus says he" 11 Kevah-bfatva 
is the experience when Lhc Self realizes Use] I to be 'ree 
from subjectivity as a consequence of the object being 
realized co be unreal. (Ill, 4 t 53.) The kevahbhrtva of 
the Self (subject) is effected when the ego and the 
three worlds are realized to be unreal. (Ill, 4, 56.) 
That state being realized, all desires, likes and disbkes 
drop dnwn from the personality, and the movements of 
the prapas come to rest." (Ill, 4, 54.)* 
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Compare what a modem writer says with regard to 
the realization of the Absolute Experience : M The first 
^reat stage or degree is where you realise the unreality 
of ait those things which you have hitherto considered 
real. It is the great denial of the reality of external 
things, in the light of the all-ness of God, the Change* 
less One. The reality of the changing, temporal universe 
has to be denied, and the denial most be followed by 
a mental affirmation of the perfection of the One reality, 
(p. 30) . . . The second stage or degree is where 

having dissolved the gross and imperfect in the relined 

and perfect, the Light of the Logos appears. The One 
reality is seen. . . , The third initiation is the 

Synthesis, It is a point where you come back to the 

things of the external world, and see that, informing 
them, in every atom, in every pan, and in every speck 
of space is the living, breathing presence of God. Alt 
is Brahman ” (Wase; The Inner Teachings arui Yoga , 
|>. 33.) 

H, Control and stoppage of the activity of the P&pas. 

Although from the systematic point of view our 
treatment of this topic should come after we have dealt 
with the control and annihilation of the tnatias (mind), 
we propose to treat of it first so that we may devote 
the rest of this chapter to the other problem which has 
been treated at length by Vasistha, and on which he 
lays more stress. In connection with the present topic, 
wc must remember what we have already learnt about 
the mechanism of breathing from Vasistha. 
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Vasistha believes that priipa and mind are very 
intimately connected. The movements of prapa are the 
physical manifestations of the activity of the mind, and 
the activities of the mind are the movements of prapa 
manifested on the psychical side. One is the other side 
of the other. What is prana physically is the mind on 
the psychical plane. There is perfect identity and 
parallelism between the psychical and the physical 
aspects of our being. He seems to agree with the 
psycho-physical parallelists of modern times, that every 
psychical fact has its correlative on the physical side 
and vice versa. But this is true, according to Vasistha, 
only empirically. He is ultimately an idealist, and never 
forgets to remind us that even this parallelism is 
ultimately mind-created. In accordance with his parallel* 
istic view, he holds that the control and stoppage of 
the movements of prdpa arc that of the mind and 
vtcc versa. This is what we learn from the following 
passages : “ The mind has imagined prapa, and has 
also imagined that prapa is its own movement, without 
which it will never exist. Ever since this imagination, 
its activities correspond with those of the prana. (VI A, 
139, 2.) As the mind thinks so it becomes. It thought 
that the prapa is its life, so it exists in the prapa now. 
(VTA, 139, 10.) As the stoppage of the movements of 
a fan and that of the wind arc the same fact, so also 
the stoppage of the movements of the prapa and the 
stoppage of the activities of the mind arc one and the 
same fact. (Via, 69, 41.) Through stopping the move- 
ments of the prana the mind is surely stupped from its 
activities. (V, 78, 15.) When the prtpa-itakti is at 

rest, mind is no more. (V, 13, 83.) And when the 
mind is no longer in motion, the objective world 
vanishes. (V, 78, 16.) (Similarly), when the activities 
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of the mind are stopped, the movements of the prapa 
also stop.” (Via, 69, 44.) 1 

It is therefore important to understand how the 
activities of the prapa can be brought under control 
and how they can be stopped altogether. Unfortunately, 
however, Vasistha has not made the latter aspect of the 
problem clear. Me has, as we shall sec, very summarily 
dismissed it, probably because he might have thought 
that it is dangerous to meddle with the movements of 
the pr'dpa without a proper guide. 

The Prdpa, according to Vasistha, is the vital 
energy, the currents of which flow all round in the body 
to keep every organ of the body alive and active. 
“Some current of it moves the eyes. (Via, 24, 28); 
some resides in the sense of touch ; some goes to the 
nose; some digests food; some functions in the tongue. 
(Via, 24, 29.) In short the Praiui moves the body as 
a machine with Its own force.” (Via, 24, 30.)' Here 
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we have to deal with that aspect of the Pr3f«f which 
concerns inhalation and exhalation of the breath, which 
are very intimately connected with our life. Before we 
attempt to bring tinder our control or stop the activity 
of the prana, wc must understand the natural course 
oi the breathing activity of the prana, on which we 
have first to concentrate our attention according to 
Vastsfhat 11 Now hear me describing the course of the 
priifta that is going on whether a man is waking or 
asleep ' (Via, 25, 5) : 1 

We must note that in the following description the 
term Prtpa is used in a restricted sense of exhalation, 
and apmta is used for inhalation of breath, 11 The 

pretna arises from the hrdaya (lungs ?) and spreads out 
up to 12 ahgulas (about 6 inches) from the tip of the 
nose. The ap&na arises outside at a distance of 12 

angutos from the nose. (Vlcr t 25, 29-30.) The apmta 
arises just where the pr^pa ends and vice versa. (Via, 
25, 31*) The prapa has its movement directed towards 
the externa] space, whereas the apunn has its movement 

towards the internal space of the body. The former 
moves up out of the body like the flame of fire, and 
the latter moves down in the body like water n 

(Vltf, 25, 32-33.) 1 
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Now the technicalities of the natural PrUpUyama 
(lit. breath -control) are pointed out: u The natural flow 
of the prana out from the body, from the lotus of 
the heart (lungs), is called rc&tka, (Vltf, 25, Ch) The 
inhalation of the air from 12 a hgulas outside the body 
is called ptiraka (filling). (Via, 25, 7.) The state of 
pfUita (in general sense) When inhalation is complete 
and exhalation has not yet begun, is called natural 

kumhhaka. It is a slate which ordinary people do not 
notice, but the yogim know it to exist/' (Vttf, 25, 9.) 1 
In order to acquire control over the Prana, the 

yog in should first practise to have concentration :md 
control over the natural flow of the Prapa which is 

concerned with breathing in and out. The following are 
the various exercises in this connection : The existence 

of the apnna in a definite form perceptible only to 
the yogins t at 12 abgulas ' distance from the body in 

the atmosphere, like a ready-made jar within a heap 

of day, before its actually entering the body, is called 
kumbhaka (from the external point of view). (Via, 25, 

1344.) This is (1) the External Kumbhaka. 11 The 
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movement of the ap&tw from the distance of 12 afigutas 
to the tip of the nose is called (2) the external ptiraka 
b) the experts in yoga- (VIrf, 25, 14-15,) According to 
some yog ins the movement of the air from the tip of 
Urn nose to the distance cm 12 afigulas is called (2) 
the external $U* aka. (VU, 25, 15-16.) (This seems to 
be the more correct view, because from the externa! 
P° im view this is really a kumhhaka). The rising 
oi the apitna at a distance of 12 angular and its 
remaining still outside the body is called the external 
recaka (3), { I here seems to he a mistake in the text 

in naming it as the external kumbhaka)” (Via. 25, 
18-19.) 1 In the same way we can have (4) internal 
kumbhakitt (5) internal recaka, and (6) internal pttraka, 
from the point of view of them within the body. 
They have been mentioned in the above paragraph 

as simply pnraka t recaka, and kumbha 

There are two occasions in the perpetual movement 
of the Pratja, which deserve attention and concentration of 
the yogin, They are the two kumbhaka^ the external 
and the internal. 4t When the last streak of the apatia 
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(moon) has subsided in the heart, and the first streak 
of the prVpa (sun) has not yet taken its rise (i/., 
the internal kumhhaka) is the state having stayed in 
which the yogin is no more trembled. (Vitf, 23* 36'J70 
When the prnpa has finished itself at a distance of 
32 arigulas from the body and the apitna has not 
taken its rise from there yet {*.*,, the external hum- 
bhaJta) is also a state having stayed in which for a 
long lime, the yogin no more suffers troubles. 1 (Via, 
>5, 30-51.) 1 This means that a yogin (practiser) should 
try* to prolong through practice that state in which 
neither exhalation nor inhalation is taking place, but 
both of them absent, either internally or externally. 

How this ntrodha (stoppage) of the movements of 
prana and apana is effected is very summarily described 
in the following passages : u The movements of Pra&a 
can be stopped thiough vaitVgya (want of interest in 
the world), meditation on the ultimate cause, practice, 
methodical procedure, giving up bad habits (V, 13, S3) 3 
by having a distrust in the world through the study of 
the ifltsttaSi company of the good, practice in yoga 
(V, 78* 18) ; through concentration on one’s object of 
love, and meditation on One Reality ( V, 78, 19); 

through the practice ot the p'tiraka^ etc,, and through 
solitary meditation (V, 78 t 20); through concentration on 
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the last part of the sound of the syllable OM ; through 

making the worldly consciousness asleep (V, 78, 21) ; 

through the practice of rtcttka, so that the pratta is 

no longer in motion (V, 78, 22) ; through the prok 
practice of kumbhaka ( V, 78, 24) ; by directing the cur- 
rent of the pratta through the upper hole (to the 
Brahma*randkra) by stopping its usual passage with the 
tongue fixed at the root of the palate (V, 78, 25) ; 

when the consciousness of concentration even is lost in 
the subtle ether of consciousness in which there is no 
activity or thought (V, 78, 26); when the thinking pro- 
cess stops in concentration at the distance of 12 
angtilas from the tip of the nose (V, 7S, 27) ; when 
one attains peace by concentrating on the point between 
the eye- brows (Y\ 78, 28) ; when the movement of the 
Prtttia is made to be lost in a place within the brain 

at a distance of 12 a&gulas from the palate, by send- 
ing it through the upper hole (V, 78, 29) ; through 

being lost in the thought of the ether ol consciousness 
on account of being desireless and in intense meditation 
(V\ 78, 30); through the mind attached to the pure 

Consciousness, which is free from desires (V\ 78, 31) ; 

by taking one's stay in the knowledge which flashes 
into our mind for a moment only on occasions (V, 

78, 38); through these methods, as well as others that 
may be taught by various teachers, the movements of 
the Pratta can be stopped*" (V, 78, 39.) 1 
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III. Control and stoppage of the activity of the Mind. 

Manas, as we have already noticed, is the most 
important concept of Vasistha’s philosophy. It is that 
which in its static is the Brahman, and in its dynamic 
aspect constitutes the Individual and his world- Vasistha's 
philosophy might isc called the statics and dynamics of 
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the mi ad. The movements of the mind towards object i- 
fication bring about the worid*experience with all Us 
good and evil, pleasure and pain, life and death, etc., 
The stoppage of this tendency of the mind, which in 
fact is the annihilation of the mind as such, is another 
name for the realization of infinity of the Self. Our 
being an individual is responsible for our experiencing 
the illusory world The very moment we succeed m 
breaking the shell of individuality we are the infinite 
whole. “ The release from the world of trouble, risk 
and adventure ", as Prof. Radha-kr&rum puts It, ° can 
be had only by losing the separate self / 1 {The Reign 
of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, p, 449 .) Jhe 
more we cease to be minds {is*, centres of individual 
Willing, individual thinking, and individual feeling), the 
more we are the Infinite Sell And if we could cease 

to be mind* absolutely, we are the absolute Brahman 

shining in Its own glory. "The mind is the nave of the 

wheel of the world-illusion. If one can stop it from 

moving, the world-whee! stops, and ceases to trouble 
us. (V, 49, 40.) One should, therefore, apply alt his 
efforts, strength, intellect and ingenuity in controlling 
the mind, the nave of the wheel of the sawsftra. (Via, 
29, 7-8.) Through the victory over the mind everything 
is attained (V, 24, 15.) By annihilating the mind the 
world-experience ts annihilated, as by the destruction iff 
a jar, the jar-space is annihilated. (V, 50, 14.) When 
the mind is given up, all conceptions of duality and 
unity vanish. What remains is the Absolute Peace, the 
pure and spotless One. (Via, 93, 44.) The mind is the 
field where the crops of the world-experience grow. 
When the field is no longer in existence, where will 
the crops grow? {Via, 93, 45.) There is only ime 
effective remedy for the troubles of the world, namely 
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the control of one's own mind. (IV, 35* 2.) All pains 
cease when the mind is annihilated/' (ill, 112, 9.) ; 
It is interesting to note here that according to Atfva- 
ghosa also the objective world vanishes and enlighten- 
ment dawns when the mind is annihilated ; “ All things, 
simply on account of our confused subjectivity [mufti), 
appear under the form of individuation. If we could 
overcome our contused subjectivity, the signs of indi- 
viduation would disappear, and there would be no tract: 
of the world of (individual and isolated) objects/' 
(Suzuki : Awakening of Faith, p. 56.) “When ihe 
mind is disturbed* the multiplicity <jf things is produced; 
hut when the mind is quieted, the multiplicity of things 
disappears/' [ibid., p, 7S.) 4L By pure wisdom we under- 
stand that when one, by virtue of perfuming power of 
dharmoi disciplines himself truthfully and accomplishes 
meritorious deeds* the mind (f.e., Ztlaya-vipmna) which 
implicates itself with birth and death will be hrohen 
down and the modes of evolving consciousness will be 
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annulled, and the pure and genuine wisdom of dharma - 
knya will manifest itself.” (Ibtd., p. 67.) Gautfa-pada 

also similarly says : 11 The whole duality of whatever 
form, is simply a phenomenon of the mind, and it is 
never experienced when the mind is no longer mind.” 
{MJtidukya-kJrtkJs, 111, 31.) 

Before learning the methods of mind-control sug- 
gested by Vasistha, let us note, how, according to him 

the mind becomes more and more gross a thing 

which we should always take care to avoid. 11 The 

mind grows denser by taking the Self to be the 

not-Self ; by trusting in the body; by attachment to 
the family; by egoistic activities; by the intoxication 
of possession; by the thought 4 It is mine'; by the 
pains of old age and death ; by the vain desire of 
rising in the world ; by indulging in poisonous evil 
conduct; by worries and diseases; by the consolations 
offered by the world; by making efforts in attaining 
what is desired and avoiding what is disliked; by love; 
by avarice for wealth ; by the enjoyment of the pleasure 
of sex and wealth which arc agreeable only at their 
beginning; by drinking the milk of wrong desires; by 
the increase of sensual enjoyments ; by such a conduct 
in the world as presupposes faith in it; by the love 
of body which has a beginning and an end; and by 
the violent pleasures that terminate in the poison of 
pain.” (V, 50, 57-63.) 1 
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But tHe same mind which becomes more and more 
gross and finite by the above mentioned causes, can be 
refined and expanded into the Infinite Brahman by other 
kinds of thoughts, emotions and activities. “ The mind 
becomes the Self by being directed to the Absolute and 
thus becoming desireless and thoughtless. (Ill, 98, 2.) 
The mind can be caused to dissolve by thinking on 
its nature (vicHra), and when dissolved, it becomes the 
Good (freyas). (Ill, 97, 10.) The mind of the awakened 
ones is Brahman. It is nothing else. (Ill, 100, 2.) 
When the mind ceases to be experienced by its being 
negated to be real, the pure Consciousness is experi- 
enced as the Universal Being.” (V, 55, 2.) 1 

How then to control the mind and dissolve it into 
the Infinite Brahman ? There is a method of doing 
everything, and success is sure only when one docs it 
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properly and methodically* There is a possibility of 
failure when the right method is not followed. ,f The 
mind cannot be controlled without the best method. 
(V, 92 , 34.) Those who do not care for the proper 
method, and proceed at random are obstinate people 
They experience one danger after another, and 
undergo one trouble after another." (V, 92, 40.) 1 The 
most important thing that one should always hear in 
mind is that " The mind k dissolved by one’s own 

effort of will. (Ilf, 111, 2*) By no other method, — 
penances, pilgrimage, learning, sacrifices, and other actions 
— can the mind be dissolved as by the effort of one's 
own will. 1 (Vffifj 163, 8.) a Some of the methods 

suggested by Vasistlia, which we shall learn one by 

one in detail, arc : (a) Realization of its unreality 

through philosophical thinking; {b) negation of imagm* 
alien of willing [samkatpac-cheda) \ (c) distaste for objects 
of pleaturc ; (rf) renunciation of desire ; (*) eradication 
of egoistic tendency; (/} practice in detachment (a&aftgn* 
bhyma) ; (gj attainment of equanimity ; (h) freedom 

from the idea of being an agem ; (i) mental renuncia- 
tion of everything ; and (/) intense concentration on 

the Reality. 

(a) The annihilation of the mind through realizing 
its unreality with the help of the Absolutist Metaphysics : 
" The giving up of the ego (the mind) is mier than 
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the opening of the eyes, or the crushing of a flower. 
There is hardly any difficulty in it, (VI*?, til* 31.) A 
thing which is taken to be real on account or ignorance 
will no longer be apprehended as such when true 
knowledge is attained. It will vanish. (Vie, III, 32.) 
The ego (the mind) is only an illusory' conception in 
the Absolute like the appearance of a snake in a rope 
md of water in a desert, (Via* 111, 34.) Menanam 
(mentation) is unreality from the point of view of the 
Self, so it does not really belong ro me, I am not 
the mind. The negation of die mind is thus the 
realisation of the eternal Brahman.'" (IV, U T 27,) 1 

(■ h ) Negation or sathkalfia (will* imagination) : iL Ima* 
gi nation is the bondage of die mind, and as absence 
is Liberation, (VI*, I, 27.) The mind is dissolved 
when there is no imagination. Then Liberation is realized. 
(V t 13, SO.) The illusory world has arisen on account 
of imagination alone, and when imagining is stopped 
completely, it vanishes away. (\ hr, 33, +2.) The suffer- 
ings of the world are rooted out the time when 
imagining lias come to an end." (IV, 54, 19.)* How 
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then Co stop the imajrining activity which creates this 
world ? " What difficulty is there in putting an end to 
the imagining activity r Destroy mmkalpa with the help 
of sathkalpa, the mind with the help of the mind, 
and stay in the Self. (1V T 54* 1 8 j Sathkaipa comes 
to an end through the negation of what is affirmed, 
(IV, 54 t 13.) Through bhilva-viparyaya (opposite idea) 
the effect of creative imagination can be marred very 
eastty. (1V T 54, 16.) To will to be something is mm- 
kxtlpi i according to those who know the nature of 
sarkkaipd; to realise the unreality of this idea is to 
kill sathkatpa." ( VI*. 1, 3.) 1 The idea underlying these 
passages is that when something is imagined by the 
mind, it is created in the objective world, and the 
imagine r is bound to have it. To get rid of it T one 
must send an opposite current of imagining activity out 
negating the previous affirmation. Both the positive and 
negative ideas will neutralize each other and will leave 
die Absolute Self shining in Its own glory in the 
experience the individual, which is no more the 
individual. The affirmation (bh&vatift) of some objective 
thing, which is actually brought into existence in the 
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subtle world the very moment it is affirmed, is the 

current of the creative safhkalpa that binds, and the 

negation, denial or mentally giving up of it, which 
actually brings the thing to an end, is the opposite 

current of creative imagination that liberates. This pro- 
cess, in fact, underlies the evolution and involution of 
world- experience in the Absolute, which as such does 
not experience them as both the currents neutralize 
each other. Rhagaviui'Das similarly say* i “Assertion by 
it (the Absolute) and in it gives existence to the .hi- 
Utma t the Not -Self ; rejection and denial by it and 
within it impose^ non-existence on the same AthiVniii. 
It sayeth: 'l (am) This 1 ; and the This, the Not-Self 
is. It saycth " 1 (this) Not- Self (am) not J ; and the 
Not- Self is no more. But it sayeth both things in 
the same breath, simultaneously. What is the result ? 

The endless process that is ever coming into being and 
vanishing out of lieing into nothing/' (BhagivSn-Dis ; 
The Science of Peace, Second Ed. f p, 109.) As accord- 
ing to Vasbtha so according to Gau^a-pada also, 
11 The mind ceases to be mind when it ceases from 
imagining, by the knowledge of the truth. „ . /' 

{Matidakya-kartkus^ III, 32.) 

(c) Distaste for the objects of enjoyment : Our 
bondage is to a great extent constituted and pro- 
longed by our fascination for the so-called pleasures 
of the world, Our mind runs after them and goes on 
imagining for itself such occasions and situations when 
it might be in contact with this or that object of 
pleasure, with the result that we always have an 
objective world before us as a consequence of the 
creative imagination of the mind* To be free from this 
state of affairs, we must begin to cultivate distaste and 
indifference for the objects of pleasure. So Vasistha 
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says : 41 Desire for the objects of pleasure is bondage ; 
giving it up is Liberation. (IV, 3 5 r 3.) A man is 

liberated in proportion to his indifference to the world. 
(HI, 01, 35.) As long as indifference for pleasures is 
not generated in the mind, so long the complete Libe- 

ration docs not accrue. (V, 24, 37-38.) The inhabitants 
of the i crest of this world undergo pains and sufferings 
until they are not indifferent to pleasures" (V, 24. 22.) 1 
Dr. Prel similarly says : 14 The higher powers ol the 
soul rise in proportion as the life of the sense is 
depressed. 7 ' (Philosophy of Mysticism, Vd, U, P , I7L) 
How then to acquire indifference for the pleasures of 
the world? The simple answer that can be given is: 
Think over their illusory and mixed nature. Think that 
every pleasure has within itself hidden its opposite pain. 
Think that even those who have the pleasures for 
which you hanker, are in no way happier than you. 
Think that the pleasures for which you aspired in 
the past and which you got eventually have not made 
you happy. All such considerations constitute victim 

(thinking) on the nature of pleasures. The second 
answer given by Vasistha is; Know thyself. When 
you have found what you really are, you will learn 

that your own Self is the ultimate source of all 
happiness which you are seeking in vain in the objects 
of pleasure. Thus says he: "Dislike for the objects of 
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pleasure arises from thinking (vicara) on their nature. 
(V, 24, 62.) See that all that is pleasant is like 
poison and fire. (IV, 35, 4.) Thinking creates distaste 
for the pleasures, and distaste for the pleasures 
makes one more capable to think. (V, 24, 62.) 
Indifference to pleasures becomes deeply rooted in 
the heart by having a vision of the Self, (. Atma - 
valokana ). (V, 24, 53.) The vision of the Absolute 
brings about desirelessness, and desirelessness brings about 
the vision of the Absolute,” (V, 24, 54.) 1 We should 
also remember that indifference to pleasures is not magic- 
ally effected completely in a moment. We have to 
strive, and to make continued efforts to attain it fully. 
” Distaste for pleasures is established only gradually as 
a creeper grows when watered and manured. (V, 24, 20.) 
One should (therefore) put in his best efforts in 
acquiring distaste for the pleasures of the world.” 
(V, 24, 37.)' 

In this connection we may also note Vasistha's 
secret of obtaining control over the sense-organs with 
which pleasures are enjoyed. It is an absurd attempt, 
according to him, to control an organ directly. All 
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stmse- organs {mdriyas) are directed and controlled by 
the mind. The best way to have the organs under 

one's control is to establish control of the mind, the 
root of all sense-organs. 11 What the mind gives its 
consent to, is instantaneously accomplished by the senses, 
as the ministers obey the orders of the king* (III, 
\ 14, 47*) The mind is the leader of the army of the 
houses. Victory over the former is the victory over the 
latter. M {Vlb, 163, 6.)* 

(d) Renunciation of desires, [vtizanadynga) : Renun- 
ciation of desires is a very important requirement 

for annihilating or dissolving the mind for the attain* 
ment oi Liberation. It is desire that really binds us 
to any object, to any kind of the objective world* 

The world around* the environment in which we are 
placed, the people by whom we arc surrounded, 

the family in which we are born, the bodies that 

we are associated with, and the powers that we 

have,— all are the results of our desires. We are 

being tossed up and down in the ocean of the 

world ; we wander here and there ; live this life or 
that, simply as dragged by our desires. All our desires 
are omnipotent in so far as they are fructified* lint 

when are they frucLificd ? Generally when we have 
shifted our desire from the object which sve no longer 
desire. Out we must have what we formerly desired, 

no matter whether we woM like to have it or not* 

This is the bondage of desire. This is what pains 

one -not to get what is desired then and there, and 
to get it when it is no longer the object of desire* 
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Moreover, every desire when it is cherished gives a 
promise of the happiness of its fulfilment , but when 
it is nearing its fulfilment, or is being fulfilled, the 
promised happiness quickly and imperceptibly shifts its 
centre to the object of a new desire. This tantalizing 
process goes on endlessly. This fact makes us wander 
through the sathsut(f t without ever coming to rest or 
peace. This is why Indian philosophers, from the time 
of the Upatti^ads, have always emphasized the remmeia- 
ation of desires as a very essential condition of 
obtaining Liberation, 11 When all the desires that 
dwelt in the heart are forsaken, the mortal becomes 
immortal, and reaches the Eternal/' (The Kaiha Cpani* 

J 1, 6, 14,) It is Su, simply because when we 
cease to desire anything finite, we gradually become 
free from experiencing them the contents of our 
world. The individuality itself is constituted by a shell 
o) desires within the Absolute Experience, Breaking the 
shell of desires (which is the same as annihilation of 
the mind, for the mind is a tendency to desire and 
to imagine Uni object of desire hypostati/ed) is allowing 
the individual to partake of the limitless Absolute 
Experience. It is like the breaking of a bubble, which 
now is no longer a bubble but the ocean. In fact, 
be tween ourselves and the Infinite Brahman, the desire 
for something finite is the only barrier* No wonder, 
therefore, that Vusistha repeatedly urges his hearers to 
give up desire (vv&ann)> Here we shall note in brief 
what he has said in this connection : 

M Desire is the essential nature of the mind. The 
mind and desire are synonyms, (Via, 94, 5,) The idea 
within oneself may this be mine 1f is the great chain 
that binds one, (V, 17, 7.) The great- minded ones reach 
the Absolute by giving up this idea with regard to all 
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objects, positive or negative. (V, 17, 8.) The mind with 
no desire is the Reality which is called pure Consci- 
ousness. (IV, 17, 3.) The experience of a living man 
from which desires are totally absent is called jlvan- 
mukti (Liberation in life). It is an experience which the 
unliberated ones cannot understand or know." (Ill, 
22, 8.) 1 

How then to be free from desire? The first thing 
required to free oneself from desire is to be convinced 
that it is an evil which must be warded of. One 
should realize how helpless desires make us, how strongly 
they take hold upon us, and how all our troubles and 
sufferings have their source in desire. 44 It is the 
perennial source of all pains of old age and death, 
of mental worries and physical diseases. (I, 17, 39.) All 
the owls of the evils and defects manifest themselves 
in the sky of the heart at the dark night of desire. 
(I, 17, 1.) The person struck by desires appears help- 
less to all, loses his soul, loses his lustre, and is 
reduced to wretchedness. He is deluded, he cries in 
agony, and he falls in the scale of life. (V, 15, 10.) 
As a man grows old, his hair grows old, his teeth 
grow old ; in fact everything of the old man grows 
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old and wears out. But desire alone does not wear 
out (i.e., continues to trouble the old man with the 
same power or probably more powerfully) (VI ft, 93, 
86.) 1 One should also be convinced of the fact that 
really speaking there is no object in the world so 

exclusively good, pleasant or beautiful as may be worth 

desiring. There is also no object in the world so 

exclusively evil, painful or ugly as worth our aversion 
(desire to get rid of something) or heya (worth dis- 
carding). There is nothing upadeya (worth obtaining) 
or heya in the world, because from the ultimate point 
of view of the Self, there is nothing real. " The whole 
world (as such) being totally unreal, there is nothing 
in it so desirable as a wise man should hanker after 
it. (IV, 45, 42.) And everything being ultimately the 
Brahman, there is nothing which is to be avoided by 

a wise man." (IV, 45, 43.) 5 There is no real loss 
or gain in our inability to get a thing, or in our getting 
it. There is really no loss or gain in the decrease or 
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destruction, or increase or manifestation of the world 
to the real Self. “ What real loss or gain is there, 
if the world of fancy of some mind is destroyed or 
multiplied in its contents ? " (3 V. 45* 35.) 1 It is the 
idea of some value in object* that is the seed of desire. 
The very moment we are convinced that the objects 
ot our desire or aversion can neither do us any ulti- 
mate good nor harm* we shall cease to desire or hate 
them. Aitother very important fact that we should 
remember in connection with the renunciation of desire 
is thsii the renunciation of desire cannot be successfully 
effected by the negative method of suppression merely. 
No idea or desire can actually be suppressed without 
substitution of another in its place. It can only be 
eradicated by having an opposite idea in the held of 
consciousness, and by giving the latter our full support. 
The best remedy for getting rid of desire is first to 
Oppose good desires to the bad ones ; then to plant in 
the heart better and nobler ones in place Of the pre- 
vious good ones ; and then the test and noblest ones 
in place of the previous better and nobler ones. Tins 
process should go on until the desire embraces the 
Infinite Good* As absolute motion is real, so also the 
Absolute-desire is really no desire* It is to be ever in 
peace with the Absolute* The small shell of our desires 
that constitutes our individuality thus goes on spreading 
and expanding more and more all round, until it em- 
braces the dimension of the Absolute Experience, and 
ceases to be an individual shell. U h like the en- 
largement of a bubble into the ocean. Thus says 
Vasistha ; “ First give up the dark desires connected 
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with sensual pleasures, and supplant them by pure desires 
of befriending, etc; (doing good to others, etc.)* Acting 
in accordance with the actualization of the pure desires* 
freeing from them within, one should have a desire to 
obtain the vision of Consciousness* Then give this deaire 
also up, with the help of which the other desires have 
been got rid of, for, it involves the idea of the mind 
and intellect, beyond which now you should fix yourself 
with your fullest concentration. Give up the idea of 
your being a desire r and of there being any object of 
desire for you, with the help of the idea that you are 
one with Consciousness {C^Ewuiyu) ; that you are 
already what you would become (by desiring], (IV, 57, 
19-24*) * 

Giving up action is not to he misunderstood as 
renunciation of desire, Vnsistba does not urge upon our 
being physically inactive, k xs immaterial for a man 
who is free from desires whether he does some thing 
• does not do anything* 11 He whose mind is desircless 
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has nothing to do with activity or inactivity.” (IV t 57, 
26.) 1 He distinguishes, therefore, two kinds of remincbv 
tion of desire ; one is the renunci.it ion in spite of which 
a man Ihes in the world and is sportfully engaged in ail 
the activities of life ; the other, in which the individuality 
is totally merged into the Absolute, The first kind of 

renunciation is called the dkycy&-Iyilgtf t and the second,, the 
jneya-tyzga. (V, 16, 6} : They are distinguished as follows; 

The renunciation of desires for objects which arises 

as a result of our conviction, acquired after thoughtful 
consideration that 4i I have nothing to do with the 

objects, nor have they anything to do with me" in 
opposition to the previous conviction that “ the objects are 
my life and [ live in the objects, and cannot in any 
way exist without them,'- accompanied by all sorts of 
activity sportfully performed, is called dhyeya- renuncia- 
tion* It is giving up of the egoistic desires for the 
objects, yet keeping sportful engagement in life. It is 
the life of a liberated man,” (V, 16, 7-9, 1L)* “The 
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renunciation called jHeya-tytlgii is that when a liberated 
man, having given up all desires and having become 
even to everything, cuts entirely ihn rt>f3ts of individual- 
ity and thus gives up the physical body," (V, 16* 

10 * 12 .) 1 

(e) Eradication of the egoistic feeling {individuality) ; 
It is our limitation in and identification with some 

particular aspect of the Infinite that constitutes our 
individuality. The very moment we alilrm ourself to 
be something, we hypostatize ourselves to be individuals, 
and commence to live a life of isolation and suffering. 

Assertion or aff irma tion of the sell to be some thing is 
the commencement of the worldly career, for in the 
very moment we aJTirm ourselves to be something, the 
other aspects of the Absolute Whole are denied of 
the Self and are relegated to the sphere of the not' 

self. But the Whole as such never being separated into 
parts, tli ere arises in us desire for the not-self, giving 
rise to the series of innumerable lives and deaths, 
which will continue until we realize our being the 
Whole instead of only a part of It, Ego or self- 

affirmation (ahafit'bhnva)' is therefore to be completely 
got rid of to be liberated. M The tree of the mind has 
its seed in self-affirmation, and its branches, leaves and 
flowers arc the objects of the world* Root the whole 
tree out and destroy its seed. (V'ltf, 94* 13.) The 
ever changing delusion of the world follows self- 
affirmation (\T6, 26. 29.) Of this world-illusion, unreal 
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as a sky-flower, self -affirmation is the root, (VI 5, 15, 2.) 
When the seed is burnt with the fire of knowledge, the 
tree of world-experience docs not grow. (V E5 t H, 2.) 
The sun of Self-realization is fully seen only when the 
cloud of ego is dispersed. (V, 13, 17,) The lotus of 

Self -realization does not bloom as long as the moonlight 
of the Absolute Vision remained hidden by the cloud of 
the ego/* (IV, 33, 2S.) J ]_ Kingsland similarly says : 
41 The individual self must be tost before the Self can 
be found, not lost qua individual, but lost as being 
nothing but individual/' (Rational Mystkism, p. 422,) 
” All mystical teachers have taught that it ;s only in 

proportion as the self — the lower personal self— is Uat, 
that the real Sell can be found/* {fbxL 9 p, 241.) 

How then to be free from the ego ? How to cease 
from self-affirmation in particular aspects of the 

Absolute? Vasistha says that self-affirmation would 
die a natural death when we come to know Lh rough 

philosophical reflection that it is unreal from the 
Absolute point of view ; when one becomes convinced 
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that one is in fact ihe Whole Reality including even 
that which is denied by our act of affirmation 
of a part. The affirmation of one’s being the 
Absolute Whole will in course of time negate the 
affirmation of his being a part only. Or, the very 
moment one affirms himself to be something, he 
should also affirm that he is also the other which 
is denied. 11 When the nature of the ego is known, 

it will vanish. (V16, 8, 3.) The ego will not grow 

if affirmation is made in the Self which is the pure 
Consciousness. (IV, 33, 43.) If one realizes that Lhe 
objective world is illusory, and that one lias reuJiy 
noth mg to do w ith love or hate (for any object), the 
ego will not grow. (IV, 33, 44.) If with the idea, 

" f am the whole world ", all conceptions of the desir- 

able or the undesirable are dropped, and the universality 
of interest is acquired, the egoistic tendency doe* not 
grow " (IV, 33, 400 J 

Realization of Cosmic Consciousness is also another 
way of getting rid of the individual ego. Vasigfto has 
given us the method of realizing the Cosmic Conscious- 
ness in the following passages: u Let a man who is 
already peaceful, self-control led, free from immoral and 
selfish conduct* above sensual pleasures, and endowed 
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with faith, occupy a soft seat, controlling his mind, let 
him utter aloud the syllable Qm a* long as he life®* 
He should then perform a feu prayayttmas (exercises in 
breath -control) to purify hie mind. Let him, then* 
gradually withdraw his senses from their respective ob- 
jects, He should now dissolve the ideas of bis body, 
senses, mind, and individuality into the respective 
Cosmic Elements from which they arose. He should 
(for example) dissolve the idea of the earthly part of 
his hotly in the Earth, watery part in the Water, 

fiery into the Fire, and airy into the Air, and the 

etheric into the Ether. In the same way the organs 
also should be merged in their respective sources. The 
ears should be merged in the Directions, skin in the 
Lightning, eyes in the Sun, the tongue in the Water, 

the eet in VistiUi the anus in Mitra, the generative 

organ in Kas'yapn, the mind in the Moon, the intellect 

in B rahrrdt These are the causa] gods. Having mer- 

ged and dissolved (in thought) his personality in the 
Cosmic Personality, let him now fed that he is the 
Cosmos. Now, let him merge the Earth in Water; 
Water in Fire; Fire in Air; Air in Ether; and Ether 

in the Great Ether, which b the source of all things 
in the world. Let him now realize that he is the 
Cosmic Subtle Body* Let him now- merge the Subtle 
Body in the Uninn niiested and Undifferentiated Objec- 
tivity, in which the whole world exists without name 

and form, and which is spoken of as Prakfti by some, 
as Maya by others, and AvidyZ (Void) by those whose 
minds are confused by their logic (Buddhists probably). 
Having merged everything therein, let him fed that 
he is the .1 vyQkitj , the I nmanifesied Source of the entire 
Universe. There is a fourth condition of existence (the 
Absolute Brahman) which is the inexhaustible source of 
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all these. To experience that, let him meditate on It 
and merge himself into it. 11 (Summary translation of 
Ylrt, 128. 1-25.) 1 1 1 will not be difficult to grasp the 
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idea of the possibility of realizing the Cosmic Con- 
sciousness, when we remember that according to Vasistha 
an individual, on whatever plane of manifestation he 
may feel his being, is a differentiation or mode of the 
Whole with which he is ever identical, though he docs 
not realize the fact of his identity with the Cosmic 
Whole. The reason why he docs not recognize it is 
that he is too much occupied in his thought with 
only a portion of the Whole, which he calls his body. 
Now, if his thought could be liberated from that parti- 
cular form and be directed to the whole, he will begin 
to feel that the whole, and not any part of the whole, 
is his body. Another principle that underlies the above 
description of the process of realization of Cosmic Con- 
sciousness is that our bodies are sustained only by our 
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thought or idea of them, by our interest in them, and 
by our feeling that they are real. If we could succeed 
in total withdrawal of our thoughts, feelings and in- 
terests from them, they will no longer be felt to 
be a part, or an item, or a content of our con- 
sciousness, as it happens in temporary forgetful- 

ness, b dream, in sleep, in hypnotic trance, and in 
the phenomena of a iteration of personality. Our in- 
terests and purposes, our belief and faith* our parti- 
cular points of view, limit oar consciousness which can 

be expanded to any dimension by expanding them. A 
modern writer^ r it is interesting to note in this com 

miction, says: “It is not difficult in the hght of the 
present day beliefs, to pass in thought from the visible 
universe lo its indwelling material Substance-principle ; 
and to do this helps us to pass in turn from that 

garment of the Spirit of God to that which it clothes 
and expresses, namely, Infinite Life and Intelligence 
it self," (Charles Wase : The Inner Teaching and Yoga, 
p, 25.) To do this, “ In thought, the material universe 
must tie resolved into the ether, and the ether resolved 
into Spirit — life, will, mind — into God -before man real- 
izes hts own birth-right, and his powers in unity with 
that living power, from which, and in which, he really 
derives his being, {Ibid,, p* 2L) . . . This is the 
process of Involution, and this path consciously taken, 
brings you the Divine powers of a new and regenerated 
OmsciouMtiess.' 1 (lbid. f p. 26.)_/ 

Transcending the ego or individuality means uni- 
versalization of personality. When it m effected, the 
character of the man becomes changed. He becomes 
an embodiment of the moral laws. Virtues originate in 
his personality as rivers from mountains. He is no 
more under the sway of temptations or under the 
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control of passions and sense-organs. lt WheE the mind, 
which itself ts called the ego, is annihilated or h being 
annihilated, the evil qualities of avaricje, delusion, etc. T 
tin not touch one as water does not Louch a lotus 
(YI# t 1 16, 1-2) ' cheerfulness always brightens his face 

(VI#, 116, 3) ; knots of desires art cut off and fall 

gradually one after another (Via, 1 16, 4); anger 
becomes thin ; delusion less dense ; passion becomes 
powerless, ami avarice runs away. The sense-organs do 
not go out of control, and sorrow never visits one. 
(VI#, i 16, 5.) Pleasures and pains are no longer 
experienced. All round peace and equanimity -ire then 
folk" (Vlfi, 116, by 

(f) The practice of detachment (aeattgabhyUBa) : 
Attachment to the objects of <mr experience, to actions 
and to bodies, is the bond that never allows ihe mind 
to he liberated from linitude and particularity* One 
should therefore try to get rid of attachment, if one 
wants to be liberated from limitations, “ TIk- essence 
of the seed of the sprout of the world- experience, which 
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is desire, can be destroyed with the fire of non-attach- 
ment. (VI6, 28, 23.) He, who has attachment within 
him, is bound in this world, whereas he h free* who 
is free from attachment* (V, 07, 30*) The mind which 
is full of attachment is bound even though it may have 
passed through long penances, and the mind, which is 
free from attachment, is liberated, no matter if it ex- 
periences the world, ( V , 63, 33,} The pains of the 

world touch only the mind that is attached, " (V, 68, 

47*) 1 Now, first of all, it is necessary that we should 
detach ourselves from the bodies, with which we feel 
very much identified* 11 The relation of identity between 
the Self and the body is illusory, (V, 67, 24.) The 
Self feds the pains of the body, because it thinks 
itself to be the body* It becomes free from the pains 
of the body, when it gives up that idea. (V, 67, 26.) 
How can the Self he identified with the body, when 
die former is Consciousness, eternal, Self -revealed, and 
free from mutations, and the latter is perishable and 
impure ? *' (V, 71, 24.) f To free from the attachment 
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with the hotly, " Let him fix himscif m the pure Con- 
sciousness and keep hi^ mind quite indifferent.* 1 (V, 69, 
S.) 1 The unattached man is characterized as follows: 
u He is said to be unattached, who neither prefers to 

be idle, nor has he any passion for action. He is 
indifferent in both, and never minds the results of his 

actions. (V, G8 t 6,) He knows that everything js tlte 

Self, and so thinks that nothing is desirable or undesir- 
able. (V T &8, 4.) He gives tip action, Fruits of actions, 
etc., only mentally and not physically* {V, 6S, 8.) He 
is not moved to joy or sorrow at existence or non-exist- 
ence of things. (V t 93, 84.) Axatitfn (non -attach men t) 
consists in noL merging into actions, good or bad, 
whether one is doing them or not doing them*" (Vlft, 
28, 24.) ' 

(j*) Sauutta {equanimity): Much of the force of 

finitizmit power of the mind will be averted by culti- 
vating equanimity. For when every state of existence is 
looked on with an equal eye (sama-bfcQv&td)* when 
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every object is received with equal satisfaction, when 
every person is regarded equally, one lias expanded the 
shell of his individuality into a personality that no 
longer is interested in the affairs of a particular body, 
or of a particular mind, but lives a life of the Sell 
which is equally present in all beings, at all times 
and in all states and things. We are, therefore, asked 
by Vasistha to be equanimous (saimj), always, under all 
circumstances, and with regard to all persons, ,l Give 
up the idea that something is worthy of attainment 
and other things are worthy of lieing shunned. L)o not 
be sorry when you come across the latter, nor be 
dated with joy when you get things of the former 
kind, (V, 13, 21,) Sir maid is not attained as long 
as the distinction of Jteya (avtuda hie) and ufisdeya 
(worthy of obtaining} does not drop from consciousness, 
(V, 13, 23.) He has not yet attained samara who still 
makes a distinction that something is really a thing 
one wants and the other is not so (V, 13 t 24); that 
something is proper and the other is not ; that here 
is loss* there is gain. 1 ' (V, 13, 25,} 3 Universal brother- 
hood, of which we hear so much these days from the 
Theosophists, is also taught by Vasistha : 41 The feeling 
that * tins is my brother and that is not f is cherished 
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only by the petty -mi tided people. The heart of the 
magnanimous is open to alL" (V, 18, 61,) How can 
one be said to be a brother and another not, when 
the same Self is equally present in all ? (V, 20, 4.) 
A LI classes of creatures, O RSma, are your brothers. 
There is none here who is absolutely unrelated with 
you. (V, 18, 64.) The wise ones become open to all, 

realizing 14 There is no place where J am not ■ there is 
nothing which is not Tnine,' 5 (Y\ 18, 62.) 1 Compare 
what P. Pavri writes : "If there t>e one Life, one 
Consciousness in all forms with God immanent in all, 
then as an inevitable corollary to this supreme truth 
comes tiie fact of the solidarity of all that lives, of 
all that is— a Universal Brotherhood." (P. Pavri : 
T heosophy Explained , p. 4.) SamaiJS is not without its 
reward. The joy that a man of sdma&t Feels is unique 
and immeasurable. 1L The happiness thxat is experienced 
by a $<TOjii-rmnd cannot be experienced even in ruling 
over an empire, nor in enjoying the company of one's 
beloved. (VI 6, 198, 10.) Samatu is the end of all 
opposite feelings (pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, 
etc.), the cure of all fretting, and the cooler of all 
heat of sufferings, (S'lft, 198, 1 L) The men of mmai'd 
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never feel despondent even in terrible, con tinned and 
serious troubles,' * (VI*, 198, 27.) 1 

(A) Freedom from the idea of activity : *' The mind 
is dissolved when all activity, which is synonymous with 
vibration in Consciousness, is given up* (III, 95, 35,) 
Mind and movement of Consciousness both are con nee- 
ted as fire and heat. One being absent* the other is 
surely to be. By the annihilation of one both are 
annihilated. (Ilb 95, 37*) Samkalpa, which arises in 
us on account of the ignorance of the Self, is the 
cause (root) of actions, (Vlrt, 124* 3.) The real giving 
qp uf actions is remaining peaceful, without any desire, 
without any thought (of doing or not doing that action), 
and without any egoistic feeling” {VIA* 3, 24.}"* We 
have already seen that freedom from action is not a 
physical but a mental affair, according to Vasistha* We 
shall team more about it in a future chapter, 

(i) Mental renunciation of everything : To possess is 
to limit oneself* According to the great psychologist 
William James, our property and wealth constitute what 
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has been called oar material self, So long as W o own 
a particular aspect of the Reality as our own and 

disown bthers as nut ours, we cannot enjoy union with 
the Whole, When the Absolute Reality is my Self, 

and the entire universe the manifestation of the Ab* 
solute, all beings in my Self and I in all beings, it is 
not only absurd to believe that something is mine 
while another is not, and to cling to one and reject 
another, but also harmful, for, the limit of our thought 
or belief is the limit of our being. Either you 

own everything or nothing, if you have to realize 
your unity with the all* inclusive, yet albtran seen ding 
Absolute, But, the meaning of hath renunciation and 
possession of all has been misunderstood in the 

history of the world, simply because people couJd 
not very often distinguish between the standpoint of 
the body and of the Self. Renunciation as it 
has been preached (and practised in India) by 

many teachers, is not what Vasistha teaches. Actual 
giving up of or running away from anything is not the 
true renunciation of it For, as long as we are in 
the world, it is impossible bo run away from or give 
up all things. As long as life continues, one has to be 
in actual possession of something or other. His renun- 
ciation cannot be complete. It is therefore impractical 
to renounce everything in this sense of the term. Nor 
is it of any use or value. This kind of renunciation 
will not bring peace to any person. Its futility is very 
well illustrated by Vast st ha in the story of Cudala and 
S'ikbi-dhvaja, Renunciation for Vasistha is only menial 
A man rolling in wealth and ruling over an empire 
may be a more “renounced” man than a recluse pos- 
sessing no penny and having no home. Renunciation 
is only a mental attitude towards things of the world. 
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It is the feeling that nothing here belongs to any 
particular individual but to God r as the Iffa Upaniqad 
(opening verse) teaches us to believe* act and enjoy 
accordingly. Here h the view of Vasistha on the 
subject : 11 As long as everything is not given up* the 
Self is not obtained. For* the Seif is said to transcend 
ail particular states. (V p 58, 44.) He only attains the 
Self who makes effort to attain It with his whole self, 
giving up every other action* (V, 58, 46.) Who does 
not obtain anything, he obtains the Eternal the Perfect 
Whole, ' and becomes happy. (V. 34, 76.) Giving up 

everything, renouncing all (sarvadyUga)^ is the philo- 
sopher's atone which brings all misery to an end* 
(VI a, 90* 5.) Everything is obtained by renouncing all 
H enunciation of everything is not simply a philosopher's 
stone, it is an empire over the whole world. 1 ' {Via, 90* 
6.) Brooks similarly writes : Whoever sets his Power 
free has freed himself. This is true absolution ; this 
alone is being absolved, ^ne but the ungrudging ser- 
vant holds the Key to Perfect Mastery* Once he craves 
no other wages* God 1 * own Self is kts*. He need not 
even ask for it. Truly is the labourer worthy of his 
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hire ! Whatever we may claim the master gives us ; 
but once vvc cease to claim, he gives . , . Himself. 

When shall our clamour cease? 11 (F. T, BrOofefS; The 
Gospel of life. VoL 1, p. 141-1 42-) Vasigha also says: 
11 He who does not take this or that, the Whole is 
given to him. (Vhr, 93 » 62.) Ho who renounces every- 
thing everything becomes his and waits upon 

him/ 1 (VI*, 93, 59.) 1 

What then ss the real renunciation of everything? 
41 The renunciation of everything cannot he effected by 
giving up the home, the kingdom, or even the body- 
(Vfd, 03, 29.) He in fact renounces all, who includes 

all within himself, and feels that he is immanent in 

all objects of the universe, past, present and future, 

like a thread in all the pearls of a garland, (VI*, 93, 
49.) He gives up everything, who throws everything in 
the Ultimate Cause which is ail, which es all around,’ 1 
(Via. 93, 30 .) 1 11 The ideal of tyfiga (renunciation), 

according to Va&istha, ia embodied in a mahd-tyitgm 
(great rcnounccr) who is characterised ns follows t 41 He 
is a great renounce! who has mentally absolved himself 
From virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, life and death ; 
from all desires, doubts, cravings, convictions ; who does 
not own the body or the life in which he is living ; 
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who does not ding to any proper or improper actions 
in his mind ; who is not keenly aware of the existence 
of the mind, body and the senses; who has internally 
{ant aft} renounced all virtues and vices, ail thoughts 
and desires; who lias equally and fully gi v^n up all 
that is seen in the objective world.” (VI#, 115* 33-38-) 
The real renunciation in fact is the renunciation of the 
tnind which is the root of all things, " The renunci- 
ation of all things is another name for the renunciation 
of the mind, because the mind is all (things). (Via, 
111, 21.) It is the seed of all things as the seed of 
a tree.” (Via, 93* 34.)' 

{/) Sam ad ht or intense contemplation of the Absolute 
Reality ; The experience of sawZfrfAi, when one becomes 
so deeply merged in the idea of the Reality that he 
becomes unaware of everything else is also one of 
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the methods of dissolving the mind and realizing the 
Absolute Experience. SmMJdhi r according to Vasistha, 
is a sort of Divine Madness, an intoxication of 
intense love of the Absolute, an intense occupation 
of the mind with the thought of the Self, in which one 
sees all around him nothing but Divinity, in which his 
own individuality is totally merged and is far below the 
threshold of consciousness. Thus says he : “ The 

Absolute Experience, which is like an eternal sleep, can 
also be realized, if one can acquire the state of 
thought-suspended samujhi" (HI, 1 , 30.) 1 Samudht is 
not any mysterious state. El By sarntidhi is not meant 
a state of silence or idleness. It means the awareness 
of the Reality, Samadhi means the para prajna, the 
highest intuition, which shows us things as they are (in 
reality), in which eternal pence is felt, and concentration 
becomes an accomplished fact That ^tate of existence 
in which there is no agitation of the mind, in which 
the ego is at its ebb t which does not involve the 
duality of objects is called sanmdhi. The perfect state 
of the mind in which there h no idea of what is to 
be acquired and what is to be avoided, winch is free 
from all cares, which is of full satisfaction, is called 
mmadhi. There is a perpetual samadhi for the great- 
spilled, since the time his mind is united with 
the Consciousness. (V, 62, 7-12,) Samndht is intense 
desitsdcSSBiiess for objects of pleasure, (VIA, 45, 46.) 
Right knowledge in which ail desires are entirely for- 
saken, which is the experience of joy and Nirvana, is 
the real concent nit ion. (VJ&, 46, 18.) There is no 
other (better) samadhi than that state of existence in 
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which, on account of Self-knowledge, no taste for the 
objects of pleasure is experienced,” (Vlb, 46 , 15,) 1 
According- to Plotinus, similarly. Ecstasy (corresponding 
to Samadhi) is 11 A state which transcends the self- 
consciousness of the individual, as its object transcends 
all particular determinateness. It is a sinking into the 
Bivine Essence with an entire loss of self-consciousness, 
h is a possession of the deity, a unity of life with 
him, which mocks all description, all perception, and all 
that abstract thought can frame.' 1 (Windelband : History 
of Philosophy, Problem 18.) 

These are the various ways of annihilating the mind 
or individuality, in order that the Absolute Experience 
may be realized and made our own. According to 
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Vasistha, tliis state, when the individuality is at its 
lowest ebb, is that of highest Joy, of Supreme Bliss, 
compared to which the worldly joys are of no worth. 
'* The Joy which is experienced when the mind is 
dissolved is such that it cannot be experienced even in 
ruling over the whole world. (IV, 15, 20.) They alone 
have realized the highest state of happiness and joy 
who have transcended the mind, and are at peace in 
their Self.” (IV, 15, 25.) 1 
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CHAPTER v 


THE SEVEN STAGES OF SELF-REALIZATION 

Self-realisation is thus the expansion of the individual 
into the Infinite Absolute E x]>erienc£ ; it is the extinction 
of separateness in the Self which is in all and in which 
all beings are rooted. Speaking from our point of view, 
the point of view of the worhl T it is the transmutation 
of an individual with his little and limited material* 
social and spiritual me into a cosmic personality who 
feds his identity and relation with ail beings equally, 
who feels equally under all circumstances, whom nothing 
binds, and who is happy under all circumstances. It is 
not extinction, but realization of the Self. U is an extinc- 
tion only of that feeling which keeps us apart and forget- 
ful of the Whole which we realty are, and makes us an 
imaginary something, living a life of separation and misery. 

But, this is nor an easy task. It takes time for the 
individual to evolve into the Infinite Whole, What time 
it may take cannot be fixed as it depends on the 
efforts of each individual. The process may be completed 
within one life nr it may extend oven several lives. 
Death, of course, as we have already noted, does not 
undo the progress made in any hfe. Although Lhe whole 
process is only a subjective one, of removing our 
ignorance, yet there is a long distance between the 
actual which is the finite individual and the ideal which 
is the Absolute Experience, Philosophers, who do noL 
believe in the instantaneous and magical realization of 

the ideal, have always believed in the progressive 
62 
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realization of it. Once the concept of progressive 
realisation is admitted, there arises a problem of the 
stages of the progress. Jainu philosophers have pointed 
out fourteen definite stages (giitut-sltetnas) between the 
life of an ordinary man and the perfected Kevalin* 
{Vide C. H. Jaina: The Practical Path, p. 127.) The 
MahU-yUfia Buddhists have pointed out ten stages 
{bhhumikns) between an aspirant and his realization 
of Bodhi-sattvahooch (Wdc Keith: Buddhist Philosophy, 
p. 29L) The Theosophists, likewise, distinguish five 
definite stages on the path of perfection from initiation 
to Mastcrhood. {Vide J ina raja-dasa : The First Principles 
of Theosophy, p. 220.) The character and qualities of 
the traveller are variously described by them in 
accordance with the ideal to bo achieved md the 
methods of its realisation, with which we are not 
concerned here. Vasistha, with whom we are concerned 
here, points out seven stages on the path of Realization 
of the Absolute Experience by an individual. Bui he is 
not very particular and exact about his terminology of 
the stages, which he calls by different names in different 
places. The stages {hhiimikus) are described in Lie Fogct- 
vasiqtha in three different places and in three slightly 
different ways, Tht divergence is probably due to his 
idea that the stages are not actually fixed and defined, 
but arbitrarily differentiated in a process which is 
continual. Here we shall refer to all his divisions, as 
eadi one has its own significance and importance* 

T he First view: 

w Philosophers describe the stages of realization in 
various ways* My opinion is this; (II[ N ng F 2 ,) 1 
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k< Thi realisation of Jmou ledge has seven Plages. 
Liberation is the goal beyond ihe seven stages. (II I f 
Uti. j.) The first stage is called Subfi&xJm, which 
consist* in Lhe consciousness of ignorance, and the 

desire to know the truth through the study of the 
spiritual lore and association with the wise, after 
dissatisfaction with the worldly life, (III, IIS T 8;j The 
second is Victim p<X> which is characterized by a virtuous 
life, consequent upon the distaste for worldly objects 
and effort In right direction due to die study of the 
scriptures and the company of the wise ones. (HI, 118, 
9,) The third stage, called Tanu-rntinastt (thinness *>i 
mind) is realized when as a consequence of the 

previously achiev ed progress, non -attachment to the 
objects of sunse-s is attained, (111, 118, 10.) The fourth, 
called Sattvdpatti (attainment of saliva), is that stage 
when i he aspirant has learnt to stay m the true Self, 
(III* 118, II.) The fifth, Asafmakti, is that stage of 

realization, consequent on die practice a I slaving m the 
true Self, in which one becomes detached from the 

objective world. (Ill, 118, 12.) The sixth, Padfirtha- 
hhdvana, is that stage of experience in which the 
things of the world are realized to be unreal. (Ill, 

118! 18-14.) The seventh, Turya-g\i f 'is tint stage of 
realization when the distinctions are negated and the 
aspirant remains in his own being. (1JI, 118, 15.) The 
jivan-multki (the liberated living man) lives in this 
state* Disembodied Hbegtuion is beyond this stage." 
(Ill, 118, Id.) 1 
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The Second vieu* of the stages : 

11 First the yogin should brtghten his mieitect by 
studying philosophical literature and by associating with 
the wise ones (sVdhus), The second stage of ihe yoga 
is VicftranZt (thinking on the problems of philosophy). 
The third is Asabga-bhdvarui (affirmation of one T s being 
detached from the worldly enjoyments). The fourth is 
Yilvpani in which all desires are annihilated. The fifth 
is $ nddha-$aihvin-maya t the realization of pure con- 
sciousness and of joy. The sixth is Sva-safavedtina-rilpd 
(becoming identified with and merged into one's own 
Consciousness). li is a state in which Bliss alone is 
experienced and the traveller on the path remains merged 
in Bliss as in sleep. The seventh and the last is 
called the Tuny a* li is the state of liberation here, 
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which is characterized by equanimity, purity and agita- 
tiordessncss. The state beyond the TttrfyU is called the; 
ultimate Ninmiux. It is the maturity t>f the seventh 
singe and is not experienced by the living ones. The 
first three stages are called the waking stages (Jctgrat) 
(probably because up to the third stages the yogin is 
fully alive to the existence of external objects which 

appear quite real to him). The fourth m called the 

dream (st>* tpna) state, {because the objects begin to be 
recognized us unreal). The fifth and the sixth are 

called Suqupti (sleep), on account of feeling intense 

happiness in these states." (Via, 120, 1-8,) 4 
The Thtrd description, of the. stages of Self-realization % 

(l) A number of cycles of birth and death hav- 
ing been passed through, discriminative consciousness 
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dawns upon the mind of the individual. He begins to 
think that the world is unreal* without any value, and 
that his life is not being lived properly. He wishes to 
!>e tree from the process of births and deaths, and so, 
begins to Lhink, study good works* and associate with 
good people. He performs good and noble actions, and 
hates the evil and cruel ones; fears committing sin, 
mid does not lake sensual pleasures. He speaks noble 
and sweet words which are appropriate to the occasion* 
lime and place. (V r Itf, 126* 4-13.) f 

(2) 1 He [.hen approaches renowned scholars and 
with their help studies critically the Vedas, the Stuff is t 
Ethics, Yoga tnd Rituals. He, then, acquires efficiency 
in division and class i location of things, and in judging 
the rightness or wrongness of actions. He acquires con- 
siderable freedom from pride, arrogance, delusion, avarice, 
etc,, even though he may be apparently involved in 
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them. B> this time he has completely mastered the 
secrets of all sciences and knows the nature of Lhings. 
(Via, 126, 15-18.) 1 

(3) * 4 Having thus cultivated his intellect, he now 

begins to lead a life of solitude, austerity, spiritual 

practices, etc- He takes part in talks which deal only 
with the undesirability of the worldly life, and so help 
in generating dissatisfaction with it. He passes his 

time in detachment (tigarig'a) and is always peaceful 
and happy in that state. (Via, 126, 20-22.) 1 

(4) 11 As a consequence of the practice on the 

previous three stages, the ignorance of the aspirant 
cume> to an end, and right knowledge dawns upon him. 
When, with the mind controlled, he comes to realise 
the existence of the One partless and eternal Reality 
which is uniformly and equally present everywhere. He 
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now looks upon the objects of the world as tilings of 

dream, (Vld, 126, 58-60*) 1 

(5) " They then come to the fifth stage of ex- 
perience, All differences for them have merged in the 
Unity of which alone they are now conscious. This 
experience of unity is characterized by joy, being ever 
merged in which the aspirant on this stage experiences 
a state like that of intense sleep. Though outwardly 
busy and active, the traveller on this stage is quite at 
peace within. (Via, 126, 62-65.) 1 

(6) “ Then there comes a stage of experience in 
which there is no idea of being or non-being, self or 
not-self, The mind is no longer experienced. Duality 
and unity are both transcended. The a s pirant now is a 
liberated man living here* All the knots of his desires 
are broken, all doubts are solved. Although not yet 
absolutely merged in Lhe Absolute, be is merged to all 
purpbses* He is void within, void without (for there is 
no desire, thought or ka Ifmna in him) like an empty 
jar in an empty space* He is full within and full 
without (for he is identical with the ultimate plenum, 
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the essence of all things) like a full jar in a fiih 
ocean. He is this as well as not this. {Via, 126, 
f^gj 1 

(7) " Beyond that ss the Absolute Experience, which 
is the Ultimate goal of all stages of becoming, the 
Eternal Peace, inexpressible in words, yet somehow 
always taught. It is called Liberation, It is called the 
Brahman f It is called Ntrvftpa. It is the fullest of the 
full.' 1 (Via, 126, 71, 73; III, 9, 250 s 
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CHAPTER VI 


FREEDOM FROM THE LAW OF KARMA 

Self-realization, according to Vnsistha, is really, as 
it must have become ijuile evident by this time, a 

subjective change of vision from that of an individual 
to that of the Absolute, The objectivity, according to 
his idealism, being only a reflex of the subject, will 
change in accordance with the change in the subject, 
and therefore need not be bothered about. We experi- 
ence a world as long as there is a will to experience 
it, no matter whether that will is consciously or sub- 
consciously working in us. Our objective world, on 
whatever plane we may be, is only what is fitted to 

vis, what we ourselves have wished for, worked for, and 

deserved ; and it will change in accordance with our 

wishes, efforts and progress or degradation. There is 
thus a possibility of the total abseitse of objectivity in 
an experience where subjectivity as such is no longer 
asserted or affirmed ; when all willing, all deurea, and 
ail efforts to be something, to have something, and to 
achieve something, are absolutely extinct. Bui ;*s long 
as that kind of subjectivity is not evolved in us, we 
are bound to have before our vision an objective 
world. Every desire we entertain, every effort we make 
to get anything, every feeling of attachment for any 
object we ever have in our heart, every idea we actively 
or passively affirm, is a bond for us in so far 
that we cannot but, some time or other, undergo an 
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experience in which what we once desired, strived for* 
loved or affirmed* is in our possession, is by our 
side, is in oar embrace, or is before us, whether we 
wish to have it or not, Unfortunately, the chances 
are, and this is the only evil in the world, that 

by the time the thing we desired, strived for, loved 
or wished to see, is ours, we have shifted out 

desire, effort or love to other things, anti the result 
is that the contents of our present world-experience 
are not pleasant to us, we do not enjoy what 

we ourselves wanted to enjoy. Yet, whether we 

enjoy them or not, whether we like them or n»t, 
whether we love them or not, the contents of our cx^ 
penance are to be what we by our own will, desire* 
and affirmation have caused them to be. This is ad 
inevitable law* It is called the Law of Karma-phala 
by Vast^lha. It is the very nature (sxvtMcUvj) of 
Reality* it is a universal law. There is no exception 
to it anywhere, " There is no mountain, no sky, m 
ocean, no heaven, where our actions do not fructify in 
results (phahi). (Ill, 95, 33.) Every' action dope now of 
in the past is an effort which cannot hut, some time 
or other, fructify into results. 1 ' (Ill, 95, 34.) 1 Compare 
what Geley writes : “ Every act, even every desire and 
mdinntion, has an inevitable reaction in one form or 
other of his existences: . , . This inherent justice \i 

not only individual, it is also collective. 1 ' (Gustave Geley: 
Front the V nconscious to the Conscious, p, 314.) Jame- u 
Allen similarly writes : *' Perfect justice upholds Lhe 
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universe: perfect justice regulates human life and 

conduct . « - Man can {and dues) choose what causes 

he shall set in operation, but he cannot change the 
nature of effects i he can decide what thoughts he shall 
think, what deeds he shall do, but he has no power 
over the result of those thoughts and deeds ; these are 
regulated by the over-ruling law/' (James Allen ; Book 
of Meditations t p- 248.) 

By action or karma f we are nut to understand 
only the physical action manifested through the physical 
body directed towards external objects. The real action 
is willing. It is really mental, and nut physical. The 
physical action is only an external expression of the 
real action which is a vibration of volition in the mind. 
11 Karma is said by the wise to be movement into activ- 
ity. (Ill, 95, 32,) The root of actions lies in the 
vibration of the mind* the volition of the will It is 
the mental change that really fructifies into results. 
(Ill, 95, 29.) The seed of action is manah-Hpandah (the 
vibration of the will). It is said to be SO* and is also 
thus experienced. The physical activities arc only the 
various sides of mental willing/ (til, 96, ll.) 1 

Every action dings to the actor as a part of his 
personality, as long as it has not fructified itself. Every 
act is an expression of the personality and in its own 
turn changes the personality. The personality or individ- 
uality is in fact nothing but what ss constituted by 
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volitions. This seems to be the meaning or" Vasistha 
when tie says that the fiurusa (person) and karma (ac- 
tion) are not two different things [bhtnna). 11 Karma i s 
puruqa and purtt^a is karma. They are not two enti- 
ties, hut are identically the same.' (VI6 t 28, 8.) Our 
individuality is constituted by our tendency to peculiar 
hr mi of willing. When willing is no more, we cease to 
be individuals. u The names — gods, men and actions are 
synonymous with samvitspanda (wist). (VIA* 28, 10,) 

The mind is nothing apart from its activities of will 
and imagination, as a qualified thing ceases to be the 
same without its peculiar quality." (MI, 96, 6.) 1 So, ac- 
cording to Vasistha, as also according to modern Ideal* 
ists of die West, the individuality is another name 
for purposive activity. 

Individuality is not an eternal reality. It originate* 
and is dissolved. It begins with individual willing and 
comes to an end when individual willing over Kami as 
which fructify in the objective world -contents, being only 
the various modes of willing, also begin with the com- 
mencement of willing, desiring or imagining (all being 
the same fundamentally), which means the commence- 
ment «F individuality, So there cannot be any actions 
already existing for an individual to be fructified I before 
the commencement of the career of any individual. Nor 
will there remam any action to be fructified when an 
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individuality is dissolved, for an individuality is dissolved 
only when there is no more any action to be fructified 
into any content of the objective work!. There can- 
not, therefore, Vasistha thinks, be any previous karma* 
{prakiunmi kam&iti} in existence, in store, for an indi- 
vidual before the commencement of his individuality* Our 
karma is our own creation, in which we arc Absolutely 
free. We gel bound through our own freedom. There 
are no karma# of any previous creation which have to be 
t fructified in the present one, as other Indian thinkers have 
postulated* (V'lf/tf S'amkaras Commentary on ike Brahma- 
sttfras, II, I, 35-36-) Vasistha alone in Indian phi So- 
stoph) believes in absolute freedom, for God as well as 
for nn individual. Creation is an act of absolute free- 
dom without any determination by the karmas of d 
previous katpa (cycle). No individual ever suffers the 

consequences but of his own willing: Thus we fmd him 
Saying : “ The springing up of Brahma and other indi- 
viduals at the beginning of creation is not due to any 

previous karmas. (V16, 14 % 24*) There are no previous 
karmas in store for any individual before the com- 
mencement of the present cycle of creative activity. 

The Absolute Itself manifests in the form of the 1 world," 

(VI&, 143, 2&fj 

But there may be a very serious question raised 
here against the position of Vasistha. It is the difficulty 
that led other philosophers to postulate begin ninglessncss 
of karma# and of individuality. Why should I, a parti- 
cular individual, born of the Creative fmpulsd in the 
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Absolute Experience, suffer from the evils of individual- 
ity? If my coming into existence of suffering and misery, 
is thus only a chance-production for me, my freedom is 
only a chimera. It is a freedom only for the Absolute, 
but the commencement of bondage for me. For, is 

not individuality a bondage ? If it is the Lila (play) of 
the Absolute, it is like the free play of a child with 
fire in hand in setting others' houses to it. It is the 
realization of His joy that brings immense misery to 

others. Has Vasistha any answer to this ultimate diffi- 
culty of all theistic metaphysics ? He says that the 

manifestation of the Absolute in the world as such is 
nothing binding to any body. In this very world there 
are individuals who always see all beings in One Self 

and the One Self in all beings and are not bound to 

this or that particular form, but ever feel their identity 

with the Absolute Whole, iu there are individuals who 
ever remain free in spite of their being in the world. 
They do not undergo the changes of life and death, of 
pleasure and pain, or of joy and sorrow. The reason 
why others do not share this experience is not that 

any body else has made them so, but only because they 
are fascinated by particulars, by this or that, and are 
so occupied with this or that thought that they do not 
care to look at the beauty and fullness of the Whole. 
It is their own fault for which they suffer. The very 
moment they wish to be free, they can be free. They 
have created their own karnuis by neglecting the Whole 
and busying themselves with a part only. " Innumerable 
individuals originate from the Absolute at the com- 

mencement of the creation, in the same way as Brahma, 
etc. (VI 5, 142, 27.) Those who do not hypostatize 

themselves into separate beings from the Absolute, and 
feel always identical with It, such as Brahma, Visiju, 
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S'iva, etc., are always free. (VIA, 142, 30.) But those 
who ignorantly (unmindful of bad consequences) involve 
themselves into duality (separateness from the Absolute), 
and begin to feel their unreal individuality (i.c., assume 
false individuality), karma is born for them. (VIA, 142, 
28*29.) There is no karma (binding) for any individual 
at the commencement of creation. They undergo the 
consequences of karrnas in accordance with their own 
imagination, having created karma for themselves.” (VIA, 
142, 38, 41.) 1 The real difficulty, it would appear, has not 
been fully solved by Vasis$ha, although his solution of 
the problem appears to be more satisfactory than those 
of other thinkers. 

Let us now leave aside the question of the origin 
of karma , and learn how to be free from it. The 
problem of freedom from the law of karma is very 
important in the philosophy of Vasistha, specially be- 
cause he does not require an aspirant after Self-reali- 
zation or Freedom to renounce the activities of life. 
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The law of karma is according to him the universal 
law'. Now, if every karma or action binds us to its 
fruit, which we have to experience either in this or some 
other life, how can any man who does not renounce 
actions be at all liberated from the experience of an 
objective world ? Moreover, as he says, there is no 
moment in life when a person is not active. The 
whole life is full of actions. If every action has to 
bind us to its result, we can never be free. Vasistha, 
tells us that all actions as such do not bind us. The 
binding element in an action is desire (Vusana), If an 
action, whether physical or mental, is not coloured with 
desire, its result docs not accrue to us. We have not 
to experience at some future occasion the fruits of 
those actions which are performed by us desirelessly. 
" All actions become fruitless for the individual, when 
they are performed with no desire for any result for 
oneself. (V la, 87, 19.) Dcsircless actions never bring 
any fruit to the performer. (Via, 87, 21.) The essence 
of those actions which bind a man to their results is 
desire. Therefore, all actions of an ignorant man bind 
him to their fruits, because he performs them with 
a desire to obtain something for himself, whereas the 
wise man is not bound to the fruits of his activities, 
as he does not perform them with any desire to obtain 
anything for himself.” (VI*, 27, 18.) 1 Compare a similar 
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idea expressed in the Bhaftavad-gltn (IV, 21-22) : 44 Hop- 
ing for naught, his mind and self controlled, having 
abandoned all greed, performing action by the body 
alone, he does not commit sm. Content with whatso- 
ever he obtains without effort, free from the pairs of 
opposites, without envy, balanced in success and failure, 
though acting he is not bound.” 

Thus, the person who is free from desire to obtain 
anything through his action is not at all bound to have 
its result. Desire manifests into attachment to the 
action or the fruit of the action, and the creative 

imagination of the individual, with the force of his 

desire guiding it, brings, early or late, the desired result 
into experience. The law of karma concerns only such 
karmas , for such karrnas alone are karmas really. 
Others are not so. In ' the same way agency or re- 
sponsibility of karmas has a meaning only with regard 
to such karmas that are done with some desire or 
motive. And he alone is really an actor, an agent or 
a doer of some action, who does it with some desire or 
motive. Such an agent alone suffers the consequences. 
Another thing that Vasistha very emphatically points 
out in this connection is that such actions as bind us 

to their fruits need not even be performed physically. 

They bind us even if they enter our mind. A mere 
wish to do them binds us. And in the case of one 
who has no desire, even if an action has been physi- 
cally performed, it is no action at all. Thus says he : 
“ No harm is done by any action to him who docs it 
with an equanimous, balanced, and pure mind. (VI6, 
199, 7.) He whose heart is not attached to any action, 
will not undergo any experience of its fruit, in spite of 
his being engaged in the action which may be good or 
bad. (\ 16, 199, 33.) A fool, on the other hand, who 
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has not given up desires merges deeper and deeper 
in the world-experience, in spite of his not being 
actually engaged in good or bad actions. (Vlft, 199, 
34.) Agency (kar/ftva) really means the desire to have 
something following the idea that the thing is worth 
having, and to give up something following the idea 
that the thing is not worth having. (IV, 38, 2.) Having 
thus desired to have or to avoid an object, a man 

performs some action through which the result follows. 
Then he enjoys the result of his action. The enjoyment 
of the result (bhoktftvi s) is due to one’s agency (kartrtva). 
(IV, 38, 2.) Whether a man physically acts or not, he 
will experience the object of his desire, whether in 
heaven or hell. (IV, 38, 8.) Those who know the Truth 
are not bound to the fruits of action, whether they do 
them or not, for they have no desire for the fruit of 
action. (IV, 38, 6.) In fact what one does with his 

mind is an action, and that which is done merely by 

the physical body is no action. (IV, 38, 7.) A man 

dreaming to be falling into a pit experiences the fear of 
his fall even when his physical body is lying asleep in the 
bed. There may be another case of a man who actually 
(physically) falls down in a pit while he is fast asleep, 
and yet is quite insensible of the fall. Hence, whether a 
man is an actual doer of an action or not, he experiences 
only that on which his heart is set. This is our view. 
(IV, 38, 12-13.) Thus, the mind itself is the seed of 

all actions, all desired objects, all things, all worlds, 
all states. Having given it up, one is free from all 
actions and all pains. The wise is freed from the 

actions of the mind even, by transcending it. He is 
no longer under the control of even the mental acts, 
he is not coloured by them. He becomes emptied of 
all actions. (IV, 38, 16.) Even actually doing things 
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in the world, a wise man docs not coine to grief, if 
he acts out of mere sport {lUa) like a child, now 
engaging in them, now giving them up without the 
least idea whether they are worthy of being done or 
of avoidance. (IV, 38, 17.) The real freedom from 
action is the freedom from desire, craving or purposive 
willing. One who has attained the peace of desireless- 
ness, has nothing to do with physical doing or not 
doing of actions.” (Via, 3, 25, 27.) 1 
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The wise man who has transcended all desires, and 
is above ah selfish willing, is thus beyond the pale of 
the Law of Karma-fihala, He is not bound by any of 
his actions to experience its consequences in this or in 
any other life. When all the previous actions have 
fructified, there is no more necessity in the case oi ihc 
wise, of undergoing any other life. His personality will 
be dissolved when he has finished to experience the fruits 
of his previous wil ling— previous to the rise of desire- 
less ness, 

How then should a wise man, who has no desire or 
motive of Ins own, pass his time in this world so long 
as his body is not dissolved ? Has be any duties to 
perform ? Has he any Cosmic responsibility to act, if 
not individual ? This is a very important question, a 
question which the M ahiJ-yitn# Buddhism has probably 
answered better than any other school of Indian Philo* 
Sophy, in the conception of a Bodhi-sattva, tvho when 
liberated imposes upon himself the task of helping others 
on their path to Liberation, and who is not so anxious 
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to enter the final stage of NirvVpa as to put others on 
the track. It is probably this conception which the 
modern Theosophists have incorporated in their concep- 
tion of the Masters. In the Hindu thought it is the 

Bhagavad’gitii alone in which we find an idea of self- 
imposed duty for loka-saihgraha (welfare of the world). 
(Ill, 20.) Kfsna also says that although he has no 
duties to perform in the three worlds (III, 22), yet for 
the sake of protecting the good and destroying the evil 
ones, and to establish the reign of Law (< dharma ), he 
comes down to the earth. (IV, 7 S.) But he is not 
speaking there in the capacity of a liberated living man, 
but in that of a Divinity, and so his statement would 

not set an ideal for a liberated man. What has 

Vasistha to say on this problem ? We have already seen 
that he does not ask the liberated man or woman to 
retire from the worldly duties and activities. A peep 
into the stories of the Yoga-vtlsi$tha will reveal that most 
of his jlvan-muktas (liberated living ones) are men or 
women of action, who rule over kingdoms or live in their 
families. The stories of Janaka, Bhagi-ratha, PrahlSda and 
the qeen Cudala, may serve as illustrations of this view. 
Vasistha himself and his illustrious disciple R5ma may 
be considered to be the best embodiment of Liberation. 
But there is no idea of any individual or cosmic duty' 
to be performed by one who has realized the Self and 
has become liberated. Probably because duty itself is 
a bond. The liberated ones may be doing all that 

passes by the name good, yet they, according to 
Vasistha, are not bound to do it. They may or 

may not. He believes in the fullest freedom. It is 

not that Vasistha does not believe in duties or moral 
law. He believes in a moral law and in moral 

actions, but urges on the unliberated ones alone to be 
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governed by them, for the transgression of the moral 
law and the performance of evil actions have undesir- 
able consequences. But the liberated ones to whom 
pleasure or pain are equal in value and who have 
gone beyond the stage of differentiations and distinc- 
tions, who see here nothing but the One Self, have 
no duty to perform and no moral law to obey. 
They are also above the wish of 4 doing good to 
others There is no other good in life than Self- 
knowledge and Liberation. That cannot be, according 
to Vasistha, acquired except by self-effort and Self- 
intuition of the aspirant ; and if any external help 
is required, the liberated one would not grudge to 
give it, for he is a friend of all. The whole attitude 
of a liberated person towards life is summed up in 

three words, that he is a maha-kartu (great doer), 
maha-bhokta (great enjoyer) and mahd-tyJgm (great 
renounccr). If the term ethics could be used for this, 
Vasistha’s ethics may be called the transcendental 
ethics, which is as follows : 

44 Performance of duty is incumbent on those who have 
not yet got their eyes opened by knowledge. A man 
should not throw his blanket away as long as he has not 
got a more valuable silk wrapper. (VI<j, 87, 17.) The 

knower of the Self is not subject to injunctions and 

prohibitions, for, what for will one act whose desires arc 
totally dropped? (VI b, 37, 31.) But the ignorant who 
has his mind in prominence (#.*., has desires in abundance) 
will surely come to grief if he transgresses the ethical law's, 
like a fish going beyond water. (Via, 69, 9.) Everything 
here is eternal and infinite Peace. There is nothing 
which ought to be done and which ought not to be 
done. (VI b % 1, 28.) Having given up the idea that 

you have to experience the fruits of your actions, you 
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may engage yourself in action £ that happen to fall 
to your lot in the natural How of events without any 

anxiety. (VI l, 16.) One should do whatever falls 

to his share without dinging to it. (II \ t 88, 1 L) For 

the knower there is nothing to be hated or noL 

hated, nothing worthy of attainment or avoidance, 
nothing his or not his. (Vlu, 69, 13,) Live in this 

world doing everything externally as others do r but 
remaining within free form desire, attachment and hopes, 
(V, 18, IS.) Move in this world as large-hearted, 

following all codes of conduct, and tike a gentleman 
externally, but above everything in the heart. (V, I8 f 

19.) Live in this world externally as if intensely busy, 

but internally he free front all activities ; externally as 
a door of actions, but internally quite free from them, 
(\\ 18, 22,) Externally follow all rules of good con- 
duct, but internally be fully aware of your freedom 
trom them. Be fully equammotte within, with all your 
desires at rest. (IV, 15, 44,) Free from all desires and 
fixed in the Sdf T do all physical actions which ought 
to he done as long as the body lasts, (IV, 15, 45.) 
Having known (the Truth) and fixed yourself in the 
state which is a balance of being and non-being, neither 
accept nor deny the internal as well as external objects. 
(IV, 46 f 14.) Even while engaged in actions remain 
empty -hearted* free from desire, attachment and taste 
for the objects, (IV T 46, 15.) As a wise man has no 
desire to perform an action, so also he has no desire 
to give up any action. (Ill, 88, 12.) Let your actions 
be as mechanically performed as the legs of a traveller 
move when he is intently thinking of the place where 
he has to reach, and is absolutely forgetful of his 
walking. (VI fc l t 15.) Do not have the least attach- 
ment lor your actions. Do them as a machine does, 
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for the sake of others. (\ 16, 1, 17.) Be a mahu-karti I 
(great doer), mahn-bhoktu (great enjoyer) and maha- 
tjttgin (great renooncer). (Via, 115, 1.) He is a great 
doer who does everything, experiences likes and dis- 
likes, undergoes pleasure and pain, and acts in ac- 
cordance with or against law, with fruits in view or 
not in view — without any care or anxiety (anapekqena). 
(Via, 115, 12.) He is a great enjoyer who neither 

desires anything nor hates anything, but enjoys every- 
thing natural. (Via, 115, 21.) He is a great renouncer 
who has inwardly given up ail desires, all doubts, all 
prejudices, and all strivings.” (\ la, 115, 34.) 1 
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We shall close this chapter with the character of 
an Arya (gentleman) described by Vasistha, which indi- 
cates how much importance he attached to actions and 
duties in life, A gentleman, according to him, is he 
who always does what ought to be done, and does not 
do what ought not to be clone, and always abides by 
the moral code proper to him. (VI*, 121, 54,) 11 He is 
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a gentleman who always acts in accordance with the 
prevalent moral notions, with the moral code (Sits/ra), 
with his own conscience, and with custom." (VItf r 121, 
55.) 1 Vasistha expects every man whether he is ignorant 
or wise to be a gentleman. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF LIBERATION 

The experience of a state of existence when one feels 
above desires and passions, freed from all bonds of 
life, one with the al bin elusive Unity, seeing the Self 

within all and all within the Self, equanimous and 
balanced under all circumstances, in tune with the Ab* 
solute Whole in thought, emotion and action, a state 
professed to have been experienced by the so-called 

mystics of all ages and climes, must be blessed indeed. 
Even in ordinary- moments of forgetfulness from the 
cares and anxieties of life we t'cel a unique joy, which 
ignorant people in vain try to perpetuate with the help 

of intoxicants, The peculiar joy of rifting above the 
body, of mental harmony in which wc forget even our 
own mind, of deep sleep in which the body and mind 
both are totally forgotten, is so fascinating that every- 
one would like to perpetuate them. They oniv know 
who have ever experienced, how uniquely happy is that 
state of experience when one rises above his little 
self or ego in apdictic contemplation, in moral fervour, 
in religious devotion, or in philosophic thinking. Im- 
mensely roach n^re happy should be the experience of 
him who lives in the Absolute in which all particular* 

and individualities are harmonised and lost in a fashion 
we do not know until we rise to that level of expert 
encc, Till then we shall have to look up towards 
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those who have realized that state to hear what they 
say. Here we propose to team how Vasisthu has 
described the experience of that state of Liberation which 
to him was an actuality and to us only an ideal. 

The signs of the dawn of mystic ex pent- nee are 
descried in the Yoga-v?3£t$tjia in the following passages : 

*' Thoughtful investigation into the nature of the Self 
having been made, the fluctuating movements of mind 
having been overcome, thinking having been transcended, 
the mind having been transmuted, the objectivity having 
been given up and neglected, the subject having been 
constantly attended to, violence into the realm of tile 
Self and forgetfulness of the realm of the world being 
effected* complete withdrawal of interest and hop: from 
the sensual pleasures through intense distaste for them 
being achieved, the knot of the heart {tendency to 
desire and imagine), which is the source of all worldly 
desires having been cut through vasfflgya {distaste), the 
Self-experience, the very nature of us, dawns, 1.0., be- 
comes clearly manifest in intuition, as water becomes 
dear of all dirt when the clearing nut (kataka-phalam) 
is put in it, Then, the mind becomes absolved of all 
desires, attachment, duality and dependence, and comes 
out of the darkness of delusion, like a lion from a 
cage. All the doubts, wonders and fears having been 
cast away, the mind, now fuller than tht- full, shines 

like a full moon. The fluctuations of the mind being now 
merged in peace, extremely glorious evenness, which 
knows no rise or fall k felt. The dark night of 

the tendency towards world- experience hecomes weak, 
and the svm of the intuition of the Pure Con- 

sciousness rises. Wisdom bom of purity logins 
to emanate all round, as beams from the moon, 
which pleases the world and enchants the heart 
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The rise and fail, coming and going, of world-orbs 
which trouble tho mind of the fool, do not touch the 
wise (now), Desires vanish like a mirage at the rise of 
discrimination" (IV, 22, 1 - 4 , 7-14, 18, 21*) 1 
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What is th^ experience of the Self ? At which 
moments do we get a flash of ihe experience of the 
Reality in us? “The existence of the real nature of 
the Self is experienced in the interval of thoughtless 
existence between two ideas in the mind the ex- 

perience of existence when one idea has passed away 
and another has not yet arisen in the mind). {Ill, 
117, 8.) The experience of one's real nature is had 
when one is free from sleep and unconsciousness and 
also has no thought or imagination (i 1 I t 117, 9); when 
the feeling of ego or individuality and multiplicity of 
ideas is absent, yet the experience is a conscious ex- 
perience/' (III, 117* 10.)* 

The experience of Self is in fact sm getitris, 
unique. It cannot be described or compared to any- 
thing. Those who have realized it, find it very difficult 
to tell what it is like. It is only to be enjoyed in 
intuition, and not to lie described. “ The experience 
when the ego is totally merged is intensely happy. It 
is the fullness of existence. It is that for which one 
should strive, (V, 64, 47,} It is called the perfectly 
full ocean (of existence) ; or rather, It cannot be called 
anything at all. There is nothing that can be compared 
to It at all, (V, 64, 48.) The experience of the Tuny a 
(the fourth state of existence), which is only a portion 
of Consciousness, may be to a certain extent compared 
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Co this full experience of Hie Self. (V, 64, 49.) In a 
very farfetched way. ami with very IillIc similarity be- 
tween the two, the experience of sleep may be compared 
to It. (V, 64, 50.) Tin- Divine Experience which has 
within It all things {potentially), and which is the 
highest Bliss ; which dawns when individuality and mind 
are dissolved, and which is far from being an experi- 
ence of sleep, is beyond the reach of steep. It is 
realized through one 1 * own application, and is to lie 
experienced in ones own heart. (V, 64 T 51-524 As the 
taste of sweet cannot be known without actual sensation 
of it, so also the taste of this experience cannot he 
known without one's own intuition of it. 1 ’ {V, 64, 53.) 1 
Prof, Radha-krsmn has similarly described this experi- 
ence— called Religious Experience by him — in his Aft 
Idealist View of Life: " h is a type of experience which 
is not clearly differentiated into a subject-object state, 
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an integral undivided consciousness in ^hich not merely 
this or that sick of man’s nature but his whole being 
seems to find itself. It is a condition of consciousness 
in which feelings are fused, ideas melt into one another, 
boundaries broken and ordinary distinctions transcended* 
Past and present fade away into a sense of timeless 
being, consciousness and being are not there different 
from each other. All being is consciousness and all 
consciousness is being. Thought and reality coalesce 
and a creative merging of subject and object results. 
Life grows conscious of its incredible depths, in this 
fullness o! felt life and freedom {&narida) t the distinction 
of the knower and the known disappear. The privacy of 
the individual self is broken and invaded by a universal 
self which the individual feels as his own," (Ait Idealist 

View of Ufct p. 91-92.) . . . The experience is itself 

felt to be sufficient and complete. It is sovereign in its 
own rights and carries its own credentials. It is self- 
es ta bl i sh cd (svatafy -si tidha), sei t -evid en t {sva -sa rkvedya ) , 
self-luminous (svayaih-prakutfa) . It does nnt argue or 
explain, but it knows and is. [Ibid., p, 92.) , , . The 

tension of no rma l life disappears, giving nse to inward 
peace, power and joy. (/bid., p* 93.) , , * U 
transcends expression even while it provokes it. It 

is just what it is, and not like anything else. There is 
no experience by which we can limit it, no conception 
by which we can define it." (Ibul., p. 96.) 

One thing that can be said with certainty with 
regard to the experience of the liberated state is that 
the existence of the mind, individuality or ignorance is not 
at all felt in drat experience. It is identity with the 
Absolute Experience and the actualization of the Abso- 
lute point of view, in which all multiplicity is dissolved 
into a harmonious Unity, the Ultimate Zero (Siinytf) 
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in which all affirmations and negations fuse together. 
11 Having become one with the Absolute Reality, we do 
not [mow, where the mind is gone, and where are gone 
desires* actions, and the emotions of joy and grief, 
(Vlfc, 46, l.) When the delusion of ignorance is over we 
do not at all experience the mind. (V, 81, 5.) When 
one has awakened in the Absolute Experience, lie finds 
that the mind is dead, desire has vanished, the cage 
of delusion has been shattered into pieces, and the ego 
is absent. ,f (V, 81, 9*) 1 

Once dial Experience is tasted, there is no possibility 
of the return of ignorance again. 1 1 cannot be forgot- 
ten, Our stay m It becomes permanently fixed. ,J As a 
woman in love ever enjoys in her heart the pleasure 
of the company of her beloved, in spite of her remain- 
ing busy in household work, so also the wise one, who 
has once tasted the peace or the Absolute Experience, 
cannot be ever turned back from enjoying it even by 
all the gods including Jndra. (V, 74, 83-84.) ignorance, 
when once known to be ignorance, would not drag him 
from that experience. Even a thirsty man Is not carried 
asvay by a mirage-river when he knows it to be so, 
(V, 74, 200 AvidyB (ignorance) vanishes the very 
moment it is recognized to be so/ 1 (V, 64, 13.)* 
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Such an experience, it it is really possible, and 
there a.re no option reasons to deny is possibility and 
to distrust those who have enjoyed it, must be the 
happiest possible state of existence, Vacktha thinks, as 
the authors of the Upaniqads have thought, that there 
is no other kind of happiness in the universe which 
can stand equal to the happiness which a liberated 
man, enjoying the Absolute 1 experiences feels. He says; 
° 1 do not see anywhere in the world, on the earth, in 
the Pittuia (Nether regions) below and in the Heaven 
above, any pleasure or prosperity which is greater than 
Self-knowledge, (Ylfi, 143, 3,) The status of the knowers 
of the Self is so great that in comparison to it the 
prosperity of the king of Heaven is very insignificant." 
(VId, 143, 2.) 1 There m no wonder, therefore, that we 
find those who are installed in that Experience exclaim- 
ing their feeling of freedom and joy in the following 
manner, which an ordinary man would hardly appreciate:* 
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11 Why should [ desire Liberation ? I am no longer 
bound, nor was i (really) ever bound by anybody 
before. It is foolish and childish to desire Liberation 
when I am not bound* (V, 29* 10,) 
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" Thdr is neither bondage for me nor Liberation ! 
My ignorance has come to an end. What is the use 

of practising meditation ? What will happen, if [ do 

not meditate at all ? (V, 29, 11.) 

Give up the illusion of meditation, etc. Look 
within your Self. Let anything happen as it may ; 
there is no loss or gain to me, (V, 29, 12.) 

H l have no desire even for the Absolute Reality 
(as we do not desire what we have already got), nor 
for the world* I have nothing to do with meditation 
or with wealth and prosperity. (V, 29, 14.) 

Ji I am nenher dead nor living; neither being nor 

non-being; neither this nor that h mine. I am in- 
finite, Salutations to me! (V, 29, 15.) 

41 Let .there be an empire of the whole world to be 
ruled over by me, 1 have no objection. Let there be 
a loss of the empire to me, I do not mind t for it does 
not take away my peace. (V, 29, 16.) 

44 What have I to gain from meditation or from 
the prosperity of a kingdom ? Let anything come or 
go, I am not anything, nor is anything mine. (V', 
29, 17.) 

11 I have nothing to do now. Yet why should 1 

not do that which is natural? (V, 29, IS.) 

“ I have no desire to enjoy pleasures, nor do I 

desire to give them up. (V, 35, 38.) 

u My heaven is not in sonic definite place. It is 

everywhere, (Via, 107, 26*) 

“ Let any tiling come to me if it is to come, and 

let anything go if it is to go from me. I do not 

mind pleasures, nor do 1 mind pains, (V. 35, 39.) 

11 Let pleasures or pains come and go. 1 am not 
eager for them. Let various desires arise or vanish m 
the body. (V t 35 t 40.) 
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u When the idea that 1 am the owner of the body 
and that the body is mine is transcended, what meaning 
is there in the expression that 1 give this body up 
or du not give it up? (V, 40, 12.) 

*' I have attained the highest peace* J have attained 
the greatest attainable thing. 1 have obtained that 
state from which there is no return, (V, 74, 35,) 

"I am Happy everywhere. I enjoy everywhere. As 
I have no desire, there is Bliss for me everywhere. 
(Via, 107* 27.) 

u As both the ideas 1 Tins is pleasing to me * and 
1 this is not pleasing to me ' have been given up by 
me, I am always at peace and in evenness, and there- 
fore happy everywhere.'' (Via, 109, 70.) 

Vidt> for similar expressions the Avadhuta Upaniqad 
and Pawa-datfh (YU, 25B29&) 


CHAPTER VTU 

THE CHARACTER OF THE LIBERATED 
LIVING MAN 

Wk are already i ami liar with Vasisfha's conception o f 
a liberated living man Utvan-mukta). He is the person 
who has realized the Absolute Experience, and has 
freed himself from the bond of karma*, and so his 
thoughts and actions no more promise a future world- 
experience for him. He is experiencing a world and 
individual existence apparently as a consequence of his 
previous desires and imagination. The thoughts and 
action®, after the moment of Self-realization, have 
become fried, as it were, in the fire of knowledge and 
their essence, vQ&anM (desire) which would have made 
them fructify into future world-experiences, is fully dried 
up. How does such a man live in the world ? How 
does he behave in life which is the last for him ? What 
is bis attitude and conduct towards his fellow- beings ? 
What is his attitude towards die physical body ? How 
does he act, how does he enjoy, and how does lie feci 
in life ? These are some of the interesting questions 
which arise in this connection. In this chapter we 
propose to gather what Vasistha has said on these 
problems. We shall first study the character of the 
liberated living man in genera] and then under 
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particular aspects. The following is a genera] description 
of the character of the liberated living man : 1 
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“ Pleasures do not delight him, pains do not 
distress. (VI6, 169, 1.) There is no feeling of like or 
dislike produced in his mind even in serious, violent 
and continued states of pleasure or pain. (VI 6, 198, 27.) 
Although externally engaged in worldly actions, he has 
no particular attachment in his mind for any object 
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whatsoever. (VI6, 109, 8.) All his activities arc free 
from desire and attachment. (V16, 169, 9.) He has 
neither love for any object, nor hatred for it. He 
moves amongst worldly things, but not as one who is 
in need of them. Although outwardly not appearing so, 
he is at his heart above all cravings. (V16, 102, 13.) 
lie does not trouble anybody nor is he troubled by 
anybody. (VI6, 98, 2.) Evil qualities like covetousness 
and delusion lose their hold on him. (VU>, 98, 1.) He 
divines the heart of others and behaves with them 
agreeably, and talks sweetly and nobly. (V16, 98, 3.) 
He exercises his judgment very swiftly and makes 
right choice between two courses of conduct. (VI b, 98, 
4.) His conduct does not annoy any body; he behaves 
like a citizen and a friend of all. Outwardly he is 
very busy, but very calm and quiet at heart. (VI 6, 
98, 5.) He does not disregard what he gets, nor does 
he hanker after what he has not got. He is always 
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at peace and undisturbed under all circumstances. (V16, 
45, 10.) He keeps himself engaged in the natural 

course of actions, in spite of his entirely being free 
from desires and wishes. And throughout his activities 
he remains untainted by them. (V16, 22, 5.) Freed 
from the restrictions of caste, creed, stage of life 
(usfratna), custom and scriptures, he comes out of the 
net of the world as a lion from a cage. (Via, 122, 2.) 
He rests unagitated in the Supreme Bliss. (Via, 122, 4.) 
He does not work to attain any result for himself. He 
is ever happy, never hanging his joy on anything else. 
(Via, 122, 5.) His face is never found without the 
beauty of cheerfulness on it. (Via, 116, 3.) He neither 
welcomes life nor shuns death. (Via, 12, 2.) He never 
binds himself to anything. He always looks satisfied. 
(V, 93, 35.) He lives as freely as a monarch. (V, 93, 
24.) He is full-hearted, quiet and self-respecting. He 
remains undisturbed even in the midst of enemies. (V, 
93, 39.) Even in the midst of great changes of 

prosperity and misery, or enjoying festivities, he neither 
experiences joy nor sorrow. (V, 93, 52-53.) He is never 
afraid, feels never helpless, or dejected. He remains 
firm and calm like a mountain. (V, 93, 55.) He has 
nothing to do with supernormal powers, enjoyments, 
influence or honour. He does not care for life or death. 
(V, 89, 18.) He behaves with other fellow beings as 

die occasion and (the status of) the person require, 

without the least stain in his mind. In the company of 
devotees he is like a devotee. To the knave he is a 

knave. (V, 77, 13.) He plays a child in the company 
of children ; he is a youth among the young ; he acts 
as an old man in the company of the aged ones. 
He is full of courage in the party of courageous 

people, and shares the misery of the miserable ones. 
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(V, 77, 14.) He has nothing to do with good acts, 
with sensual pleasures, with kanttas or with renunciation 
of pleasures. (V, 77, 18.) There is nothing which he 
has to obtain. He therefore undertakes and gives up 
actions without much concern like children. (V , 1 77, 25.) 
In spite of being occupied with actions in accordance 
with time, place and circumstances, he is not touched 
by the pleasures or pain arising from them. (V, 77, 26.) 
He never feels despondent, proud, agitated, cast down, 
troubled or elated. (V, 77, 32.) In spite of being 
surrounded by enemies all around sometimes, he is full 
of mercy and magnanimity. (V, 18, 6.) He engages 
himself in actions thinking them to be cosmic movements 
(vis'va-parispanda) to be carried on without any personal 
desire. (V, 6, 1.) He does not hanker after the pleasures 

that are not in his hand, but enjoys all those he has. 

(IV, 46, 8.) He does not feel that he has done anything. 
His heart does not cling to his acts, whether he does them 
or not. (Ill, 9, 9.) He looks upon his wife, children, 

friends and wealth as the consequences of his desires of 

previous life, but now as dream-objects to him. (VI6, 45, 
14.) Now he does not cherish any desire for the world, 
women and wealth, for he has attained unique satis- 
faction, and while living in the world, he is dead to it. 

(VI b f 45, 17.) The ideas of '* I " and “mine", of some- 

thing worthy of attainment and others of avoidance are lost 
within him. (V, 16, 20.) The lustre of his face never rises 
nor sets. It is uniformly present throughout, for he is 
ever satisfied with what he has. (Ill, 9, 6.) Although he 
seems to be acting (lit. acts) in accordance with like 

or dislike, fear, etc., yet within him he enjoys an 
emptiness like that of the sky. (HI, 9, 8.) In spite of 
his being engaged in all things, he is cool-headed and 
full-minded.” (Ill, 9, 13.) Compare the Bhagavad^Ua. 
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(XII, 13-18.) Compare how Prof. Rsdha-krsnan has 
described the mystics : “ The mystic does not recognize 
any difference between the secular and the sacred. 
Nothing is to be rejected ; everything is to be raised. 
, . . Feeling the unity of himself and the universe, 

the man who lives in spirit is no more a separate self- 
centred individual, but a vehicle of universal spirit. 
. . . He is able to face crisis in life with a mind 

full of serenity and joy. . . . They walk on thorns 
with a tread as light as air and stillness of mind sure 
of itself. (Radha-krsnan : An Idealistic View of Life , 
pp. 115-116.) These rare and precious souls, filled with 
the spirit of the whole, may be said to be world- 
conscious. They have the vision of the self in all 
existences and of all existences in the self. . . , 

Those who develop this large impersonality of the out- 
look delight in furthering the plan of the cosmos in 
doing the will of the Father. They are filled with 
love and friendliness to all humanity. We are called 
upon to love our enemies as ourselves, a rule more 
honoured with our lips than observed in our lives. To 
those dwelling in the spirit of God, it is the natural 
law of their being. They have an abiding realization 
of the secret oneness which is the basis of universal 

love. ... It (l° ve ) lasts even the night is dark and 
the stars are hidden and man seems forsaken of all. 
It is the love that does not expect any reward, return 
or recompense. • . • They arc . . . sovereigns over 

themselves. Theirs is a spontaneous growth and not a 
routine conformity. . . . They are not worried about 
the standardized conceptions of conduct. Naturally, the 
seers are free from dogmatism and breathe the spirit of 
large tolerance. ... He continues to act without the 
sense of the ego. (I bid., p. 124.) 
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The liberated man has obtained all that was 
to be obtained by him, ».<?., the Self. Now there 
remains nothing which he has to achieve or which 
he has to discard. There is nothing hey a (to be 
avoided) or upadeya (to be obtained) for him now. 
And so he has nothing to do. Having nothing to do, 
he does everything that falls to his lot. Yet he keeps 
himself so free that he may give up any action at any 
time without the least affectation. All his actions, there- 
fore, are free from binding effect upon him. “ He, for 

whom the ideas of hey a (avoidable) and upudcya (desir- 
able) are meaningless, has nothing to do with giving 

up activity or taking resort to it. (VIA, 199, 2.) For 

the liberated one there is nothing here troublesome and 
so avoidable. Nor is there anything for him so attrac- 
tive that he should make efforts to obtain it. (V 16. 

199, 3.) No purpose of the wise man is served by any 
activity, nor by abstaining from activity. He, therefore, 
stays as occasion suits him. (VIA, 199, 4.) Even doing 

all sorts of actions, the liberated ones arc always in 
saviiidJtt (intense concentration on the Reality). (V, 62, 
6.) An ordinary man acts only to obtain a thing which 
is not in his possession already, but when the wise 

man has become one with the Self other than whom 

nothing else exists anywhere, for what will he cherish 
any desire, what will he think of attaining, and so why 
should he engage himself in any purposive activity ? 
(IV, 37, 10.) A dcsireless man- would not, likewise, 

even desire inactivity." (IV, 37, 11.) 1 Similarly we find 
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m i he Bhtfgavad-gtta : l * Bui tlu man who rejoices i n 
the Self, with the Self is satisfied, and content in 
the Self, for him verily there is nothing to do {111! 

17) ; for him there is no interest in tilings done, in 

this world* rior any in things not done, nor does any 
object of his depend on any being. 1 (111, 18.) 

lie is therefore not m idle man, nor is he an 
active man in the ordinary sense. He is a transcen- 
dental actor, a maim-karia (great doer)* The conception 
of a Mahn-kartn is, according to Vasistha, the following : 

He is a maffit*kartu f who acts, as occasion requires it, 
without any consideration whether his action is right or 
wrong according to the conventional standard (VI#, 
115, 11); who acts without any anxiety, egoistic feeling, 
pride or im purity of heart (Vlif, 115, 13) ; whose mind 
is not attached Lo good or tad acts, to right or wrong 
course of action (Via, 115, 14) ; who indifferently 
engages him eh in any activity or gives it up, and is 

uniformly calm at Ins heart in either case (Vf#, 115, 

18) ; who is in his temperament calm* and who never 

loses the balance of mind* and is never changed while 
engaged in actions good or had (VJ# P 115, 19); whose 

tnmd is uniformly the same in the circumstances of 
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origin, existence, and decay, or rise and fall of anything 
around him." (VItf T 113, 20<) 1 

The bustle and activity of the world in which he 
might be engaged, or in the midst of which he might be 
living are not at all any source of disturbance or annoy- 
ance to the li berated man. Even while intensely busy 
in worldly activities, he is in satnOdhi. He is equally 
at peace whether he is living in the solitude of a forest 
or in his home with a big family around him. 11 There 
is no difference between the enlightened one who re- 
sides in a forest and one who is actively engaged in the 
world. Both are equally Self -realized. (V\ 56, 12*) The 
mind of the latter is free from action in spite of its activ- 
ity* as there is hardiy any desire in it. The activity of 
such a man ;s like the listening of a man to a lecture 
when his mind is absent* (V, 56, 13*) The freedom of 
mind from activity ts the best sumadht (concentration 

on die Sell). (V, 36, 15.) The home itself of those 
householders whose mind is set fully on the Self, and 

who are free from the evils consequent on ego, is a 
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solitary forest, (V, 56, 22.) For such people forest and 
home are equally the same. (V, 56, 23.} He is ever 
in mmadht who always looks upon the Self either as 
beyond all affirmations or immanent in all affirmations. 
(V, 56, 27.) He is in sannidht who sees the Self in 
all things, and so is ever in peace of mind, neither 
thinking of anything else nor anxious for it. (\ % 56 t 
44.) Such a man who has become free from attach- 
ment to objectivity, and whose mind has become highly 
purified, does not become anything, does not do any- 
thing, is not defiled by anything like gold in mud, 
whether he stays at his home in the midst of all kinds 
of pleasures and surrounded by a big family, or he 
retires into a big forest where no object of enjoyment 
is near by, or even if he dances intoxicated with wine 
and is mad in love, or when he goes to and lives 
on a mountain having given up all ■ whether he be- 
smears his body with all kinds of fragrant pastes, or 
enters into fire ; whether he commits horrible sifts, or 
highly virtuous acts are performed by him; whether he 
dies today or after millions of years/' (V , 56, 51-56.) 1 
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The liberated one is not in need of running away 
from the pleasures of the world, nor does he run after 
them. He enjoys all pleasures that fall to his share, 
and craves for none that are away front him. He is 
not a cynic, he is not a puritan, he is not an ascetic ; 
nor is he a pleasure-seeker, a man whose happiness 
hangs on the enjoyment of any pleasure, a passionate 
lover of enjoyments. He is something above and differ* 
ent from both these types. He is a transcendental 
enjoyer of all kinds of pleasures as well as the con- 
sequent pains. " All the pleasures of the world are to 
be enjoyed as the ocean enjoys the rivers running into 
it. They should neither l>e desired nor shunned, but 
should be enjoyed as they themselves fall to out sha. 
in accordance with our fate. {Via, 39, 51.) The wise 
man enjoys all the pleasures that come to him without 
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any effort for them on his part, in a sportful and 
detached manner, in the same manner as the eyes enjoy 
a scene before them, (V, 74, 63.) The wise man is not 
pleased or displeased while enjoying the pleasures of life 
that accidentally {*.£., unsought) fall to his lot. (\\ 74, 
64.) It is a peculiar trait of the wise man that he 
does not desire thrr pleasures that he has not got, nor 
does he discard from enjoyment the pleasures that he 
has. He enjoys what he has, 11 (IV, 46, 8.) 1 The liber- 
ated one, according to Yasblh.i ts, therefore, a mahit- 
hhokta (great enjoyer). u He is called a wah&-hhokt& 
who does nut shun anything, nor hankers after anything, 
but enjoys all that is natural (Vlii, 115, 21); who re- 
mains looking upon the activities of life as an impartial 
witness, without attachment or desire (Via, 115, 23); 
who, even enjoying anything, does not enjoy it {in the 
same way as others enjoy it) (VS6, 115, 22) ; who finds 
equal pleasure in old age, death, misery, poverty and 
ruling over an empire (VUt, J 1 5, 23) ; who receives equal- 
ly all great pains or pleasures like all waters received 
by the ocean {Vl<t, 115, 26); who eats with equal 

gusto the eatables of all tastes (sweet, bitter, etc.), of 
ordinary or superior quality (Vbr t 115, 28) ; to whom 
everything is equally good whether it is tasteful or 
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tasteless, extremely pleasant or unpleasant (Via, 115, 

29) ; and who enjoys with uniform mind all prosperity 
and misery, the pleasures of the world or those beyond 
it, and even a delusion.” (Vltf, 115, 32.) 1 

The liberated one is not an ascetic who would 

torture his physical body. The body is not an evil or 
an enemy to the wise man. It is a production of his 
previous willing {sa riikdlpa) and will continue to exist 
as long as the force of the samkalpa is not exhausted. 
It is not anything imposed on him from without. 
There is no war between the body and the spirit in 
his case. It is no longer something that limits his 
Consciousness. Now it is rather a temple of Divinity. 
The wise man has got control over all its functions, 
because he has got control over his mind and con- 
sequently over his vital currents {frapas) and sense-, 

organs. The body is now a kingdom to him over which 
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he rules without any danger of disobedience or revolt 
fmm any side in it. The. wise man rules over the 

kingdom of his body in the same detached manner as 
he would rule over an empire. He enjoys lvis body in 
the same manner as he would enjoy anything else. 
He docs not make his body abstain from its natural 
functions: but allows them legitimately free scope. He 
does not paralyse any of the natural instincts of his 

budy for want of proper exercise. For he knows that 
he does not gain anything in doing that. Nor has he 
to gain anything from the bodily functions or pleasures. 
Thus : “ He who has attained the highest state of ex- 
perience, is not at all affected when he is ruling over 

the city of his body, as a man riding cm a machine, 

(TV* 23, l.) The body does not cause him any pain. 

It is for him an organ of freedom and enjoyment 

(bhtiga). For the wise man his body is a pleasure garden, 
(IV, 23, 2 ) The body is a source of innumerable 

pains and sufferings to the ignorant only. But for the 
wise it is a means of all kinds of enjoyments and 
pleasures. (1V T 23 t lb.) To the wise the hotly is always 
a source of pleasure. It is to him what fliwurilvijfj (the 
city of gfids) is to Indra. (IV t 23, 29.) The wise man 
never obstructs his senses from enjoying what is present 
before him, nor does he provide for them what he has 
not got yet {IV. 23, 45.) They are not philosophy 

but fools, who do not allow their organs of action to 

go on with their proper functions, themselves remaining 
calm at heart. (Via, 104, 40.) It is only the foolish 
and ignorant who run away forcibly from the natural 
functions of their body. (Via, 104, 41.) As long 
sesa mum -seed exists, so long is its oil in it ; in the 
same way as long as the body exists, it must have its 
natural functions. He p who does not allow the body to 
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have the exercise of its proper functions, cuts the sky 
with a. sword, in which he cannot succeed, (Y'hf, 104, 
42,} The proper way of escaping from the physical 

functions of the body is not through mortifying the 
senses, but through raising fine's mind above the body 
into vi state of evenness acquired by Yo (Vhi, 104, 
45.) It is desirable that, as long as the body lasts, 

one should undergo all natural and proper states of the 

body physically, but not mentally, (Via, 104, 44,) 
There is no harm m doing all that is natural," 

m*> 106, 6 .)* 
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In fact, there is no difference between the external 
conduct of wise man and that of an ordinary man. 
The difference docs not lie between the activities of life 
(vyavahufa) ; it lies in the mentality of the two, in 
their attitude towards the activities in which they arc 
engaged in apparently the same manner, " In the 
activities of life, the liberated one is the same as the 
ignorant* The difference, however, consists in the pre- 
sense of desire in the cause of the latter which is 
totally absent in the former* (IV, 15, 37.) The wise 
ones, who are free from dinging to the states of the 
body, externally appear to undergo the pleasures anti 
pains of the body in accordance with the states of the 
body, in the same Way as the Ignorant man does," 
(IV, 15, 38.) 1 The whole difference is mental, 

The mind of a liberated man is not a mind 
in the ordinary sense. The emotions of a liberated 
man are also different from the emotions of ordinary 
people. Even if the liberated man seems to have some 
desires, they are not desires (that bind), really speaking. 
They arc automatic and reflex activities. They do 
not originate from the deeper layer of his ego or indi- 
viduality, They have no warmth of feeling. They will, 
therefore, not bind him. 11 The ignorant mind is really 
called mind. The enlightened mind is called 'sattvam 
(being)* Mind experiences another birth, but the sattva 
wiJl not* (VItf p 103, 31-32.) The mind of knowera of the 
Self comes to utter negation* It transmuted into the 
ittrya (fourth state of experience). It has molted a* ice 
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melts in heat. (IV, 38, 9.) The desire in the liberated 
ones is called sattva. (Via, 2, 43.) It has not to 
fructify into any future experience, like a fried seed.” 
(V, 42, 14.) 1 According to the Muydaka Up am sad also 
the desires of a man of Self-realization do not promise 
a future existence as in the case of an ordinary man ; 
" He, who broods on and longs for objects of desire, 
is bom according to his desires. But in the case of 
one who has realized the Self and so has attained all 
his desires .(finally), the desires end here in this life.” 
(Ill, 2, 2 of M.U.) 

Liberation, says Vasistha, should not be confused 
with the attainment of supernormal powers. The libera- 
ted man has nothing to do with them. He may pos- 
sess them or may not. The supernormal powers, as we 

have already seen, can be obtained by any one who 
applies himself to attain them, whether he is a libera- 
ted man or not liberated one. Their possession is not 
a mark of liberation, nor does liberation necessarily lead 
to such powers. “ The supernormal powers like Hying in 
the sky, etc., can be attained through appropriate means 
and efforts, by any man whether he is a knower of 

the Reality or not. (V, 89, 16.) But he who has 

realized the Sclf t and has become free from desire is 
above such ideas. He has nothing to do with flying in 
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the air, with powers, pleasures, influence, honour, life or 
death. (V, 89, 18;) If a realised man also wishes to 
have any supernormal power, he too can have them 
through proper methods. M (V, 89* 23.) 1 

James Allen, an English writer of fame* says: 
" The Kingdom of Heaven being established in the 
heart, the obtaining of the material necessities of life is n« 
more considered, for, having found the Highest, all these 
ildngs are added as effects to cause; the struggle for 
existence has ceased and the spiritual, mental and 

material needs are daily supplied from the Universal 

Abundance, 1 ’ (A Book of Meditations, May 22.) Simil- 
arly Vasistha thinks with regard to the prosperity and 
protection of the liberated living man. n Him who puts 
on the world a value equal to that of a straw, all 
miseries leave as snakes leave ihuir old skin (slough), 
(IV, 32, 37*38.) Him, from whose heart emanates purity all 
,\ round, the guard Urn -angels of the world {Lokess'as) protect 
and support as they do the entire Cosmos. (IV* 32, 38-39.) 
He, who does not seek anything particular, gets the Self 

and everything in perfection and entirety/ 1 (V, 34, 76.)’ 
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In IX* 22 of the Bhagavad*glta> Krsna also says that 
He Himself looks after the worldly needs of His devotees. 

In fact, this life, the life of Liberation, is the real 
life, it is the best way of living. It is the happiest 
life on the earth. 11 His life is really the beautiful 
and happiest life, whose mind never gives up the 
vision of reality; who sees things rig Inly (V, 39, 46); 
who never feds that he has done anything ; whose 
mind is never attached to anything; who is even under 
all circumstances (V, 39, 47) ; who looks upon the 

world with the eye of a witness, free from likes or 
dislikes, and at peace in the heart (V, 39, 48); who 
has directed his mind within, after having come to 
know everything rightly, and having given up ail ideas 
of desirable and avoidable (V, 39, 49) ; who, having 
acquired the standpoint of Truth, sportfully performs 
all worldly actions, although he has no desire for them 
(V, 39, 50) t who, moving in the world, is neither 
annoyed nor elated (V, 39, 52) : from whom good 
qualities emanate all around, as white swans fly all 
around from a pure lake (V, 39, 53) ; having seen 
whom, having heard about whom, having met with 
whom, and having remembered whom all creatures feel 
joy. (V, 39, 54,) As the beauty of a tree increases 

immensely in the spring season, so also the strength, the 
intellect and the lustre or beauty of a man increases 
when he knows the Truth, (V, 76, 20,) Ali enjoyments 
of life multiply in proportion with the increase of detach- 
ment, os trees multiply in the rainy season,” (V, 68, 49,) * 
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Having lived this Lind of free, active, peaceful and 
happy earthly life as Ion# as the physical body lasted, 
the liberated individual acquires the status of l ' Disem- 
bodied Freedom 1,1 {vidtha-muktt)^ after die death of the 
physical body. Now he is not bound to be reborn. 
He enjoys conscious identity with the Absolute in a 
bodiless existence, and as such, ht is Lhe Brahman, 
So Yasistha says : u As a gust of wind enters the 
mo lion less air, so, after the physical body has been 
overtaken by death, the liberated person enters the state 
of disembodied Liberation, The disembodied liberated 

knows no rising nor setting nor extinction. lie is neither 
being nor non-being ; neither self nor not-self. He is 
not far off from anything. This state is called Mukti > 
Brahman and Nirvana* It is the most Perfect state of 
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Exist cnce. ,h (TH, 9, 14-15, 25, 49.) 1 A question now 
may arise* Does the disembodied ireed person totally 
cease to be an individual or does he continue to exist 
as such ? According to the Advaita-^Oda of S'atiikara* 
which is based on the Upanisads, there occurs total 
mergence of the liberated individual into the Absolute 
Brahman after the death of the physical body, Vawstha, 
on the other hand does not regard total mergence as 
a necessary mark of Liberation or Nirv&iui* The kernel 
of Liberation according to him is conscious realization 
of comphU oneness with the Brahman, It makes little 
difference whether this occurs in an embodied state or 
in a disembodied one- (II, 4, 5) : It is not necessary 
or compulsory that the liberated individual should totally 
cease to continue as an individual. Me may or may 
not do so. Some freed sages continue to exist as 
individuals, of their own accord, and take part in the 
Cosmic activities,, disseminate knowledge and help other 
individuals in working out their Liberation. Vastsjha, 
Kfsna and Buddha arc some examples. Speaking about 
the disemljodied sage* therefore, Vasistha says; "Having 
become a Brahma, he creates the three worlds; having 
become a Vipju, he protects them ; having become a 
Itudra, he destroys them ; having Income a Sun, he 
supplies heal to them. Having become Space, he holds 
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the atmosphere with all the gods* demons and sages 
within il ; having hecome the Earth, he supports the 
creatures; having became Flora, lie supplies fruits to all 
beings; having become Fire, he burns; having become 
Water, he flows quickly ; having become a Moon, he 
scatters nectar; having become Poison, he kills; having 
become the Ocean, he sunxmnds the earth ; and having 
become the Greatest Sun, he illuminates steadily all the 
worlds and particles composing it” (HI, 9, 16*22.) 1 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SALIENT POINTS OF VASISTH.VS 
PHILOSOPHY 

In the preceding parts wc have tried to present the 
details of Vasistha’s philosophy in a systematic and 
coherent manner, the absence of which is a serious 
defect of the Yoga-vasitfha, elucidating them here and 
there and pointing out similarities in the thoughts of 
other thinkers, ancient and modem, Indian and Western. 
We now propose to have a general survey and review 
of this philosophy. 

The following are the salient features of the philo- 
sophy of Vasistha : 

(1) Life, as it is usually lived by the ignorant, is 
full of misery and suffering. It is a profitless business 
in which not a farthing of real and lasting happiness 
is obtained. It is characterized by perpetual change, 
death, deception and imperfection at every step. There 
is a craving in us, however, not only to escape from 
misery, change, death, ignorance and imperfection, but 
also to be happy, perfect and wise. When this craving 
is strong, mind is ripe for appreciating and understand- 
ing Philosophy. Compare what Kulpe says : “ When- 
ever the external and internal worlds in which the 
individual is obliged to pass his life leave him dissatis- 
fied, because things are of this complexion or are not 
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of that, there arises a desire for a more ideaJ existence- 
such as can best be pictured by Lhe he ip of a new 
theory of the Universe." (KuLpe : introduction to Philo - 
sophy\ p, 28j 

(2) Ignorance or the tack of the knowledge of the 
nature of the Self and of the world is the root cause 
of all our sufferings and troubles. Almost all Indian 
philosophers are agreed on this point. 

(3) There is nothing like fate making ns miserable 
or happy in spite of ourselves. We are the makers of 
our destiny by our own efforts. Fate is another name 
of our previous efforts resulting in good or bad conse* 
q Lienees, which again can be changed through fresh 
stronger efforts. Une should therefore never gi\e in to 
the evils of life, and should always make efforts to 
conquer them, Yastsiha is neither a pessimist nor an 
optimist, but a mcUorist, He believes in self-determinism 
in the fullest sense of the term. 

(4) Direct Cognition is the ultimate source of all 
our knowledge. There is no other means <Ji knowing 
anything rightly. 

(5) The dualism of subject and object, die twi j 
factors distinguishable in our experience, is not an ultb 
mate fact, as the Samkhya philosophers in India and 
Descartes in the West thought. The relation of know* 
ledge between the subject and the object presupposes a 
deeper Unify between the two, which in Itself must be 
transcending the distinction, yet manifesting Itself m the 
duality or plurality of suhjects and objects. This 
epistemological argument is advanced by the Absolutists 
of the West also. But Kulpe has remarked that 
“ Epistemology is not competent to decide upon the 
existence of a conceptually necessary reality; 1 (introduce 
iion to Philosophy, p, 203,) In reply to this the Absolutist 
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of the West may say in the words of Bradley: 

What is possible, and what a general principle com- 
pels us to say must be , that certainly is " (Appearance 
and Reality , p. 196), but Vasistha would surely say, 

I know it directly to be existing , and every one can 
experience it, if he aspires to do so." 

(6) There is no essential difference in the nature 
of the contents of dream, imagination or waking experi- 
ence. All these are of the same nature, and are felt 
to be so when they are being experienced. All contents 
of experience, of whatever kind it may be, may be 

termed as ideas, and we might say, nay, it is a fact 
realized to be true in higher experience, that the ob- 
jective world is an ideal construction of the mind, 

is a work of mentation like the world of dream, and 
has no existence apart from the mind. The authors of 
the Yoga-vdsi$tha, Matuiyiina-graddhot-pnda-sfitstra (As'va- 
ghosa), LahknvatXra-sUtra, Vukya-padlya % MiJpdiikyakari- 
kds. V neka-cuda-matn and V edUnia-mukf avail, are all in 
agreement on this doctrine which seems to have been 

controverted by S'amkara in his Commentary on the 
Brahma-sUtras (II, 2, 28-32), following the author of the 
Sutras. 

(7) The extension of space, duration of time, and 
the mass of bodies are also subjective ideas and arc 
relative to the experiencing individuals. This doctrine 
is very much similar to what has now been to a great 
extent scientifically demonstrated by Einstein. 

(8) Although the world of waking experience is an 
ideal construction in every mind, in exactly the same 
way as the worlds of dream are, yet most of the 
contents of this world are shared in common by many 
individuals. This is due to either of the two reasons : 
it is possible that identically the same ideas may be 
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represented in more than one mind y or because over 

and above those individuals who have the vision of a 
common objective world, there exists a common mind, 
the Cosmic Mind, in which all the common contents of 

the world as well as the individuals themselves exist as 

ideas, and are represented in every individual mind 
within the Cosmic Mind. This view may be fairly 
compared with Berkeley's Idealism, according to whom 
the world exists as an ideal construction in the mind 

of God and is represented in every finite mind, and 

also to Leibnitz's conception of a “ Pre-established Har- 
mony ” and of a Divine Monad within whom all the 

monads and the entire universe are clearly represented. 

(9) The terms cosmic and individual are to be 

# understood only in a relative sense. That which is 

considered as an individual in relation to a wider 
cosmic mind and its contents which include the individ- 
ual as well, may in its own turn be considered as 

cosmic in relation to the entities within its own objective 
experience. For, according to Vasistha ever)* objective 
has a subjective aspect, t.e., is a mind in which is 
represented a world peculiar to itself, as in dream. 
Every idea is a monad in itself and has an entire 

world within it, every ideal content of which is again 
in its turn an individual monad having another world 

within itself. There is no end to this process of worlds 
within worlds. This doctrine of Vasistha which is 

alleged to be a matter of experience to him, can be 
grasped on the analogy of dream and by a close and 
comparative study of the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
Fawcett and Fechner. 

(10) The manifestation of an objective world within 
a mind proceeds by way of exfoliation, iV, cxtcmaliza- 
tion of ideas in the form of things, body and senses, 
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consequent upon the craving or wish to enjoy particular 
objects, the process of which can be studied in the 

phenomenon of dreams, for the law of evolution of an 
objective world is the same in the case of a dream, 
of an after-death vision, or of the rise of a cosmos. 
The dynamic force behind all manifestation of objects in 
one's experience is the craving, desire or will to be 
something, or to have something, which the creative 

imagination forthwith supplies in the form of an object. 
The evolutionary process, therefore, does not, in the 
cosmos, proceed blindly as Darwin and Haeckel have 

thought, but as the realization of a Cosmic Will as 
Schopenhauer suggests and Lamarck works out. Vasistha 
accounts for the so-called real world on the same 

principle on which Freud accounts for the occurrence of 
dreams, desire-fulfilment. 

(11) Individuality, or personality, according to 
Vasistha, does not consist in being anything like a 

simple, undecomposible, spiritual entity, called soul in 
the West and cit by R5m5nuja in India. It consists, on 
the other hand, in being a manas , a mind, which means 
a peculiar mode of the Ultimate Reality determined by 
a peculiar movement, tendency, desire, or will to 
imagine. The form is in perpetual change, as Bergson 

also thinks, for it is determined by ever changing 

activity. Activity and personality are identical for Vasistha. 
They' arc two names for the same tendency. Vasistha will 
agree with James on his idea of our personality being 
an ever flowing stream of thought, and with Bergson 
that it is in perpetual flux. What modem physicists 
think of the atom m relation to the ether, Vasistha 

thinks of the mind with regard to the Absolute Reality, 
which he for want of a better expression calls Consci- 
ousness. "1 The idea presented quite recently by some 
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physicists was so clear in his mind that he calls the 
mind a cid-apu, a Consciousness-atom. As an atom now 
is considered to be nothing apart from motion or force, 
so mind is nothing, according to Vasistha, apart from the 
tendency to conscire in a peculiar way. An electron, 
many of which compose an atom, now is considered 
to be a “ knot ”, a “ twist ”, a ” nucleus of intrinsic 
strain ”, a ” whirl ”, a " vortex-ring ”, a ” centre of 
force ”, a “ stress of energy ” a " special mode or form 
of motion ” in and of the substance of the physical 
ether. Exactly the same is the conception of mind 
according to Vasistha, if instead of physical ether we 
substitute the term Spiritual ether (Cid-aka&a), a 
term copiously used by Vasistha. Schiller also conceives 
an atom in a more or less similar manner: "An atom 
may be defined as a constant manifestation of Divine 
Force or Will exercised at a definite point.” ( Riddle of 
the Sphinx , p. 272.) Another very important conception 
of modem physics that is helpful in understanding 
Vasistha’s view of the mind, is its conception of an 
atom as a "miniature solar system". ( Rational Mysticism, 
p. 113.) According to Vasistha even BrahmS, the 
Cosmic Mind with the entire Cosmos within Him, is a 
Cid-a\\u (atom of Consciousness). There seems nothing 
absurd in this conception when we remember that all 
size is relative. Every atom, however minute, is a 
cosmos, and every cosmos, however big, is an atom 
of the Infinite Consciousness, " the continuous, homogene- 
ous Substance”, not only filling all space, but having 
all spaces within it. Whatever we objectively see as a 
thing, is a form of this Consciousness assumed by a 
peculiar stress, tendency to conscire, movement of 
imagination, issuing as a sub-branch, as an offshoot, 
as a spark thrown away, from a more primary 
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movement- form, and in its own turn becoming pri- 
mary to give rise to other movements more secondary 
in the same way as it originated itself. It is the move- 
ment of the mind that constitutes its form in the same 
way as now it is admitted that it is motion that gives 
a thing its mass, extension and even qualities. Vasistha 
in this way thinks like Leibnitz, that there is no end 
to the number of mind-atoms or monads in the world. 
Every point of space is populated by monads and filled 
with their worlds which interpenetrate one another. As 
thoughts, which are forms of mind-movements originate 
every moment, so new monads are coming into exist- 
ence. Many previously originated ones are also being 
effaced out of existence when the momentum of their 
will to continue is coming to an end through the op- 
posite willing generated out of distaste for being limited 
in finite forms. As waves continue to be such so long 
as the motions that form them continue, so also does 
an individuality continue as long as there is a will to 
be individual. 

(12) Thought is the most potent force in the 
world. Every one becomes what he constantly thinks 
of becoming or imagines to be, in proportion to his 
faith. Wc are at this moment the result of our pre- 
vious thought and shall be changed in accordance with 
our thought, as Buddha also taught. Our world, our 
environment, our bodies, our powers and capacities 
change in accordance with our thinking. All our limita- 
tions are the limitations of our thought. All sufferings 
and miseries are consequent upon our perverse thinking, 
and can be cured by right thinking. There is no other 
agency except our own thinking that determines our des- 
tiny here and hereafter. Vasistha has long ago taught 
what the New Thought movement is discovering today. 
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(13) The term mind is not to be understood in 
the sense of any one of its many functions exclusively, 
as has been done by the voluntaryistic or intellectualistic 
metaphysicians of the West, nor should we think that 
will, intellect or emotion are different faculties of mind, 
which can be exercised apart from each other. Vasistha 
believes in the unity of mind, and holds that it is the 
same mind which is called by the different names of 
intellect, will, imagination, emotion, ego, desire, memory, 
attention, sensation, etc., all of which are equally 
primary functions of the mind, and are equally present 
m every moment of its existence. He very often uses 
these terms synonymously, and the reader is very often 
at a loss to understand him. 

(14) Through the process of the constant denial of 

the actual limitations and thoughtful auto-suggestion and 
affirmation of the ideal perfection very extraordinary 
capacities arc evolved in us, for we are, as Trine also 
holds in his In Tunc with the Infinite , ever living in 
the Infinite Ocean of Wisdom, Power and Perfection, 

but realize them only in proportion to our Thought. 
The secret of all power consists in the denial of all 

apparent weakness and alfirmation of our being unlimit- 
ed and infinite, which we in reality are, but the thick 
wall of the thought of limitation in us obstructs the 
vision and therefore the exercise of our real power. In 
the light of the statements made by modem physicists 
it is not difficult to understand this idea of Vasistha. 

Immeasurable energy is said to be potential even in an 
atom. Sir Oliver Lodge thinks that the amount of 

energy in every cubic millimetre of space is “expressible 
as equal to that of a million horse-power station work- 
ing continuously for forty million years.” (The Ether 
of Space, p. 95.) If that is the estimate of physical 
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energy potential at every point of space, what 
shall we think of the power present behind every atom 
of Consciousness ? Modern study of Hypnotism has re- 
vealed wonderful powers of thought, and many wonderful 
possibilities in life. Evidences collected by the Psychi- 
cal Research Society led Myers to think : “ The * Con- 
scious self ' of each of us . . . does not comprise the 
whole of the consciousness or of the faculty within us. 
There exists a more comprehensive consciousness, a 
profounder faculty, which for the most pan remains 
potential only." (Myres: Human Personality , Abridged, 
p. 13.) Du Prel says in the same way: "Man appears 
as a being of groundless depth, reaching with its roots 
into the metaphysical region." (Car Du Prel : The 
Philosophy of Mysticism , Vol. I, p. 142.) Kingsland 
therefore remarks : " The potential or latent powers of 

man are as infinite as the One Life itself, even as are 
the latent powers of every atom." (Rational Mysticism 
p. 124.) The key with which we can unlock the doors 
of this deeper, greater and more powerful side of our 
life, according to Vasi^tha as well as to the " New 
Thought ", is affirmation with full conviction and with- 
out any doubt. Compare what James has said ; “ We 
need only in cold blood Act as if the thing in question 
were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and it 
will infallibly end by growing into such a connection 
with our life that it will become real." (James : Princi- 
ples of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 321.) 

Transcendental powers can also be realized, as has 
been the belief of the H at ha-yog ins of India, through 
the control of the Kupdalinl Sakti residing in the solar 
plexus. According to Vasisjha the solar plexus is the 
physical centre in the body with which the higher 
aspects of our life arc connected. This, and not the 
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brain, is probably the physical organ through which the 
higher consciousness and its powers are to manifest. 
The brain seems to be the organ of that much con- 
sciousness as is already evolved in our lives. To realize 
more of it at the present stage, the Power involved in 
the solar plexus has to be aroused and directed to the 
brain. It is really surprising that the study of many 
supernormal phenomena of consciousness has led Du 
Prel to a similar view: u As waking consciousness pro- 
ceeds parallel with the corresponding changes of the 
senses and brain, so the transcendental psychical func- 
tions seem to be parallel with the corresponding changes 
in the ganglionic system, whose central seat, the solar 
plexus, was already called by the ancients the brain of 
the belly.” ( Philosophy of Mysticism. Vol. I, p. 170.) 
44 That the ganglionic system can assume the function 
of the cerebral system ", he further says, " is apparent 
also in the animal kingdom, as in molluscs, and such 
insects as have highly developed instincts, but imper- 
fectly developed senses." ( Ibid Vol. 1, p. 171.) 

(15) The concept of the Self is different from that 
of individuality. The search after the Self in Hindu 
Philosophy is the search after that within us which 
never changes in spite of the perpetual change of 
personality, in spite of the repeated displacement of the 
threshold of sensibility. It is the search after the 
essence of the subjective aspect of the universe. The 
permanent cannot cease to be. The subject cannot be 
an object at any time. Vasistha therefore tries to find 
out what aspect of us endures throughout all the 
levels of experience, waking, dream, sleep and the 
M fourth " in which all these are transcended, and what 
aspects drop away in any one of them. In the same 
way he tries to find out what aspects of our being 
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can be made objects of our experience. He also tries 
to discover the prime mover within us which sets all 
other aspects of our personality in motion. The prime 
mover, the subject, and the permanent in us is the 
Self. It is then quite evident that none of the con- 
cepts, body, senses, mind, intellect, ego, individuality, all 
of which can be transcended in one or the other level 
of experience, all of which are objects of consciousness, 
all of which are moved to activity by something else 
from the deep within, can be the Self, the essence 

of subjectivity. Moreover, there cannot be a duality 
l>etwecn the subject and the object ultimately, otherwise 
knowledge would not be possible. Therefore, as Green 
also thinks, in his Prolegomena to Ethics , Vasistha 

thinks that the Self in the subject should be identical 
. in essence with the ultimate substance of the objects 
(Prolegomena to Ethics , p. 37), the Ultimate Essence 

of the Universe. The Self, according to him, is the 
Reality that is at the Root of the Universe, which 
manifests itself in all things of the world. 

It may be noted that the problem of the Self is 
the main problem of the Advaita Vedanta of SfaihkarS- 
carya and his school, and in no other philosophy 

probably so much has been thought over the Self as 
in the U f>ant$ads and the systems of philosophy based 
upon them, called the Vedanta Philosophy. The doctrine 
of the Self of Vasistha is essentially the same as that 
of the Advaita Vedanta , so far as the central idea is 
concerned. VidySranya, the author of Panca-dasH , who 
certainly knew and read the Yoga-vOsi^iha, tries to prove 
in the first chapter of Panca-dasi the identity and 
continuity of Consciousness throughout all levels of ex- 
perience, waking, dream, sleep and samadht , and the 
discontinuity of other factors of personality on this or 
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that level. He identifies it with the Brahman, the 
essence of the Universe on the authority of the Scrip- 
ture and not on any argument. It is a great credit 
to Vasistha that he does not justify any ot his views 
by quoting the Scripture. He is a Philosopher and not 
a commentator or expounder of the Upanisads , as un- 
fortunately many of the bright intellects have been 
in India. 

Towards the problem of the Self, it may also be 
mentioned here, the early Buddhist philosophers had a 
negative attitude, which is entirely acceptable to Vasis- 
pia. They repudiate the idea of a soul as an individ- 
ual, simple, undecom posable, spiritual substance behind 
every living creature, because on analysis they discovered 
that every thing, and every living creature, is a com- 
posite being ( skandha ), like a chariot, and is in per- 
petual flux like a river. Vasistha accepts all this and 
himself denies such a soul or jiva % as he calls it, 
being the Self. But the later Buddhistic thinkers like 
Asfva-gho^a, probably because he was originally a Br2h- 
manical thinker ( Vide D5sa-gupta : A History of Indian 
Philosophy , Vol, 1, p. 138), introduced the Upaniqadic 
idea of a Universal Essence of things, “ Bhdtadathatil”, 
behind every being with which every one is identical 
in essence. This idea is very much similar to Vasis- 
tha’s idea of the Self, which is a beautiful synthesis 
of the soul and the non-soul theories. 

(16) The individuality, however changing and im- 
permanent it may be, is not dissolved with the decay 
of the physical body and its total dissolution by death. 
The body is only an external manifestation of the inner 
will to be, which, with countless desires and hopes, 
persists to continue as an individual mind, and will, as 
a consequence of the unfulfilled desires, surely experience 
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another body and another world. What the loss of the 
physical body does is only that it shuts the individual 
from the experience of this world which is relative to 
these senses. It would be wrong to believe that the 
individual is totally extinguished or effaced out of all 
worlds. Death, according to Vasistha, only brings about 
a change in the kind of the objective world of the 

individual. It shuts from us the world with which we 
are no longer en rapport. It is not the passage of the 
soul or the individual to a distant place along the 
l)eva-yUna or Pitf-yVpa of the Upani$ads and S'amkara, 
but an experience, after a temporary insensibility con- 
sequent upon the shock of losing the vision of this 

body and this world, of a new objective world in this 
very place , if this expression can at all be used rightly 

and seriously in this connection. This new experience 

is, of course, not accidentally determined. It is what 
14 the dead one " morally deserved though coloured by 
and imagined in accordance with his beliefs. If desire 
for the objects of this world (in which we are now 

living) remained potential in the individual, which 

usually is the case, when his body was dissolved here, 
then surely after some time this world will again be 

experienced by him. For the chain that binds us 
to experience any thing or any world is desire. 

Probably, nay, surely, death itself is a consequence of 
the working of this law. This conception of Vasistha 
is quite in accord with the most up-to-date views 
formed on the problem in the light of the facts dis- 
covered by the Psychical Research Society and in 
conformity with reason and modem science. “ Pontifically 
— if opponents like to call it so — I assert emphatically ", 
writes Sir Oliver Lodge in a recent book of his, " that 
there is evidence for Survival, and that some of the 
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evidence is thoroughly good." ( Making of Man , p. 35.) 
He also writes : u There is no ‘ next ’ world save 
subjectively. . . . What we call the * next world * 
is co-existent and simultaneous with this." (Ibid., p. 33.) 
Death is, really speaking, a change in the “ threshold 
of sensibility ** according to some of the modern thinkers 
and to Vasistha also. 

(17) Most of us, probably all individuals within a 
world-system, receive the world idea, or find it repre- 
sented in us, of course in accordance with our worth 
and in a way peculiar to ourselves, but do not create 
in the real sense of the word. Most of the minds are 
reproductive rather than creative actually, although 
potentially all are capable of the highest creative act. 
But there is a mind which really creates ideas in his 
imagination, which for us are the things of the external 
world like mountains, rivers, oceans, etc., which are 

represented as facts and things generally unalterable by 
our thoughts. We may or may not experience them, 
but they are there, even if all individuals of this world 
are effaced out of existence, there is a probability of 

the cosmos being continuously in existence, as long as 

the Mind which imagined it continues to wish its 
existence. To account for this, Vasistha has conceived 
the idea of a Cosmic Mind or BrahmS. It is Brahma 
that really creates this world through his imaginative 
activity with the freedom and skill of an artist. The 
Cosmos is an ideal construction in his mind, not 

represented as in us, but truly and originally created, 
and created with complete indeterminism. No previously 
existing plan is to be followed, for there is none in 
existence or in memory, Brahmff, according to Vasistha, 
himself being a fresh whirl formed in the ocean of 
the Absolute Consciousness. He is quite a new wave of 
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imaginative activity, of mentation, a spontaneous stress of 
creative energy sportfully arising in the Ocean of the 
Reality. He is the Lord of our Cosmos. We, as the 
world around us, are his thoughts in the literal sense of 
the term, and live, move and have our being in his 
mind. The world continues as long as his imagination is 
at work and will gradually dissolve when he ceases from 
this play of his imagination and therefore himself too 
merges back in the ever-existing Reality, for individuality 
and activity are identical. The Advaita Vedanta con- 
ception of Isfvara , the Maka-ynna Buddhistic conception 
of the Tathafrata-garblni or of Alaya-vijnutta (if the 
latter is understood cosmically), the Idea of Hegel, and 
the I^ogos of the Theosophists are the concepts that 
more or less correspond with Vasis^ha’s idea of Brahma. 

(18) Brahma has been considered to be a wave of 
mentation in the Ocean of Consciousness in the same 
way as the Mahu-yana Buddhist Philosophers have 
considered the Alaya-vtjnana to be that in the calm 
ocean of the Bhuta-tathata. But w*e all know that the 
rise of a wave on the surface of calm ocean is due 
to a great extent to k>me external influence like wind 
or the attraction of the sun and the moon. There 

must, then be sought some cause of the rise of 
mentation-wave in the ocean of Consciousness or the 
Tathatd . Atfva-ghosa postulates a wind of ignorance 

to create disturbance in the calmness of the Tathati x. 
Is this ignorance an external influence or something 

inherent in very nature of the Tat ha til ? — is not discussed 
by him or any other Mahd-ydna Buddhist. The Advaita 
Vedanta of S^arhkara is also confusing on this point. 

They generally leave the problem as antrvacartiya (un- 
decided or lit. unspeakable) as to whether the ignorance, 
which brings about the world, a conception borrowed by 
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them from the Buddhists* is hhinna {different) from or 
abhmna (identical) with the Ultimate Reality, which is 
a characterless and pure Unity for them* The same 
problem confronted the scientist philosophers of the 
nineteenth century who believed in Matter being evolved 
into the multiplicity of the world under the influence of 
Energy, and Haeckel satisfied his keen intellect by a 
monistic hypothesis constructed under the inspiration o\ 
Spinoza that il Matter, or infinitely extended substance, 
and Spirit (or Energy), * * , arc two fundamental 
attributes or principal properties of the all-embrac- 
ing divine essence of the world, the universal sub- 
stance." (Haeckel : The Riddle of the Universe, the last 
para of Chap* I,) The problem is again now confronting 
the modem physicist with regard to hither and Electri- 
city, and the tendency of the up-to-date metaphysics of 
science is towards a concrete monism of Ether with 

electrical energy inherent in it. But for a more com* 
prehensive philosopher like V as i stint the concept of ether 
cannot merely be physical, for there arc mental and 

spiritual aspects of the Universe also which the physical 

co nee pt a I one ca n not explain, but Spirit ua 1 (C id- nfujtfti - 
the ether of Consciousness). With this difference, his 
view and the solution of the problem are very much 
similar to the modem. He is aware of the difficulty in 
a dualistjc metaphysics of the Tathata and avidyil-wind, 
of Puru&t and Prakrth thinking, like Lotze, that relation 
always presupposed a deeper substantial identity behind 

the related factors. The cause of disturbance in the 
calm waters of the Ocean of Reality is not, therefore, 
according l 1 1 litre, an external or tj Lias i -ext etna 3 wind ot 
ignorance, but an inherent energy, a power of movement, " 
a creative impulse, a will to manifest in finite forms, 
wliich is ever present in the Reality either as in actual 
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operation or in potential rest. This is the concept of S'akti 
inherent in the Absolute Sfiva. This doctrine is the 

predominating doctrine of the Sakta school of Vcdztnta 
and of the Trtka system of Indian Thought now 
generally known as the Kashmir Saivism. 

(19) What can we say of the Absolute and Ulti- 

mate Reality, which is the Substance of all things, the 
Unity behind the subject and the object of Experience, 
the essence of all forms, the Ocean in which we all 

live and move ; from which we, down from the Logos 
to the minute vermin, nay, the tiniest electron, originate; 
in which wc are tossed up and down by the force of 

our own desires ; and in which we break as bubbles 
when the force of the will to be is spent up ? Words 
fail to describe it, for, they are but linguistic symbols 
for things of the manifested world, and the Reality 
is much more than its manifested aspects. The cate- 
gories of our experience arc, one and all, incapable to 

express the Reality which is in and beyond the world- 
experience. No aspect of the whole can be equated 

with Lhe whole. All our concepts— matter, mind, subject, 
object, one, many, self, not-self, being, non-being, etc., — 
comprehend one or the other aspect of Reality, but not 
the Absolute Reality as such. They prove unsatisfactory 
when applied to the Reality which is inherent in every 
tiling denoted by a concept as well as in its opposite — 
its other in contradistinction to which it is this thing. 
All moulds crack under the weight of Reality. All the 
grooves created by philosophy to fit the Reality in are 
unsatisfactory, for there always remains much of the 
.Reality that “ cannot be fitted into a groove The 
Reality, therefore, if to be described at all, should 
be described in all terms, positive and negative, 
and not in any one term. Either a Minn everything 
71 
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of it* or deny everything to it, if you have to 
speak at all* Otherwise, keep silent if you have 
already arrived intellectually at the synthesis oi alt 
affirmation and negation in the silent realization of the 
Absolute Calm, the Blissful NtmUna, This view of the 
Ultimate Reality is shared with Yasistha by some of 
the Upaniqads in many places, by As'va-ghosa in his 
Mah^ynna^raddhotpiida-^astra, by NSgarjuna in his 
Madhyamik a-kuriku^ by S'amkara, by Kabira, and by 
many Western mystics and philosophers like Bradley. 

(20) Every' form in the world is a manifestation of 
the Reality, the Absolute Consciousness, through Its own 
Power to manifest There is nothing here which is not 

a mode of the Reality, which in spite of being differ- 
entiated in countless forms keeps Its Unity intact, be- 
cause It in itself is the continuous medium in which 
all forms, which are such only relatively to one another, 
persist temporarily. One form may be separate and 

distinct from another form as ^uch, but can never be 
separate and distinct from the Reality of which a is a 

form* An ornament of gold is never separate from 

gold with which it is ever one. Bubbles, ripples, waves, 
etc,, are never different from water of which they are 
forms, and abstracted from which they will cease to be 
anything at all. Everything, in the same way, in this 

universe, no matter whether it is physical, mental or 

spiritual ; no matter whether it is great or small ; no 

matter whether it persists for a moment or centuries, ts 
identical with the Reality, the Whole present behind 

every one of Its differentiations. Everything in this 
universe w the Brahman. We arc the Brahman, 

Thou art That * It is a fact here and now, and 

the realization of this fact gives us unbounded power 
and joy. "The knower of (he Brahman becomes the 
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Brahman ", one of the Upaniqads rightly declares. 

This view of Vasistha is shared by almost all the 
mystics and occultists of the world. It is the doc^ 

trine expressed in the so-called Mahit*vdkyas of the 
U pan i $ad$ which all the Veditniic thinkers have been 

trying to explain in their own way. It is a doctrine 

which AsVa-gbosa in his SraddhotpTtda-sra&tra accepts 
with a caution that as forms we are different from the 
Tutfuita, although in essence we are identical with it, 

in the same way as waves are related to water in an 
identical as well as non -identical way. Modern Physics 
also cannot be against this assertion, for according to 
it we can say that every physical thing is ether. 

Kingdand writes like Vastsfcha; 11 We are already one 
with the Absolute, and our quest is not for something 
which we do not possess, hut simply a self-realization." 
(Kingsbnd: Rational Mysticism, p. 307.) 

(21) The test or definition of reality is eternal 
persistence. All forms persist only temporarily, their 
essence is the only persisting reality. They, as forms, 
come into existence and pass out of it. There was a 
time when they did not exist as such forms, and 

evidently there wd) be a time when they as such will 
not he in existence, whether that time comes after a 
moment or after rons How can therefore any form or 

thing be said to be real in the true sense of the term ? 
But they undoubtedly are also not unreal in the true 

sense of the term, for they partake of reality, however 

little it may be, because they persist for some time at 

least. They may not be absolutely real, but they are 

not totally unreal at present A new category is required 
to comprehend this fact of the forms being not 

absolutely real nor unreal, but persisting temporarily. 
Vasisfha calls such things mtthyU (not true), avidya 
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(that which exists not), mUyd (that which is not) and 

bhrama (delusion). This idea is very much discussed in 

the Advaita school of Vedanta . The Absolute Idealists 
of the West like Bradley and Taylor also use the word 
appearance, as opposed to reality, with regard to the 
concepts of experience, but their test of Reality is 
absence of Belf-contradiction. There is yet another sense 
in which Vasistha considers the objective forms not 
realities but as appearance. As we already know, he is 

an idealist of a thorough-going type and believes that 

objects of experience are nothing apart from their 
appearance in the mind. There is nothing real in the 

sense of the Realists in any object. Its reality consists in 
its appearance as an idea in some mind. The existence 
of every world and every object is only relative to its 
experiences It is naught to another who has not got 
the same contents in his own experience, like the vision 
of a ghost, like things in the experience of a hypnotized 
person who experiences actually anything and everything 
suggested to him by the hypnutizer in an empty void 

where others see nothing at all, or see different things. 

The world and all objects in it are appearances in this 
sense. There is nothing strange in this conception in 

the light of modern science which is proving the 

relativity of the sensible qualities, size, mass, etc., 

of all objects. They arc relative to the observing mind 
attracted from which they arc only waves and vibra- 

tions in the ether of space. 

(22) In Itself the Absolute Reality is above all 
changes, above all distinctions and differentiations, above 
all relations. All distinctions are within It, yet in 
itself, as a Whole It is a distinctionless, homogeneous 
Substance, All the opposites— Self and not-self, subject 
and object, being and non-being, one and manv 
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consciousness and unconsciousness, rise and fall of individ- 
ual and world-processes, etc., negate each other, balance 
each other, fuse with each other, neutralize each other 
into a zero, a total blankness in the Ultimate Reality 
which is the heart of both the opposites, neither of 
which as such forms the content of this Timeless and 
Spaceless Reality- The sarhsara , creation, world, 
individuals, objects, bondage and freedom, etc., all as 
such are absent in the Absolute Experience considered 
in Itself, because their existence as forms is relative to 
some particular kind of consciousness apart from which 
they are not anything. They are all like dream-objects 
which have no existence apart from their being 
perceived and imagined by some mind. Production or 
origination of anything is meaningless for the Absolute 
and from the Absolute point of view, for, in the Absolute 
everything is ever negated. Acosmism is the Ultimate 
and the highest truth. Gau<}a-p5ula and S'amkara both 
agree with Vasisfhn on the view* that from the Absolute 
point of view there is no world, no individual, and no 
ignorance or bondage. Nag^rjuna begins with a similar 
statement of acosmism in his Madhya mtka-knnkds. 

(23) The Absolute and Ultimate Reality is not 
only the Self or essence of all forms, the Source of all 
movements, but also the home of Bliss, nay, Bliss 
Itself, which consciously or unconsciously we are all 

seeking, but seeking in wrong places. Finite things 

cannot satisfy us, cannot make us happy, for, the very 

moment we get the objects of our desire and have a 
little pleasure, there arises another desire in us for 
another thing which causes pain as long as it remains 
unsatisfied. The pam changes into pleasure when the 
desire is tending towards fulfilment, but the pleasure 
again changes into pain when another desire arises in 
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its place and remains unsatisfied. This constant altera- 
tion of pleasures and pains is our lot, as long as we 
continue to indulge in desires for the finite, changing 
and unreal worldly objects. This perpetual disturbance 
in our mind obstructs in us the feeling of the real, 
independent and unconditional happiness, the Bliss that 
is ever ours, is inherent in the very Self of ours, but 
to realize which we have to cease from desiring external 
things on which we falsely hang our happiness, and to 
know the real Self. 

(24) In fact we are ever one with the Infinite and 
Absolute Reality, yet at the present stage of our evolu- 
tion we do not know that. We are in reality the 
Infinite, unlimited, and omnipotent, yet we feel to be 
finite , limited and weaklings. Bliss is the *very being of 
us, yet we desire this or that object thinking wrongly 

that it will bring happiness home to us. Our abiding 

and enduring essence in the Self, the Reality behind 
everything, yet we take it to be the ego , the ever 
changing personality. Everything is within my Self, and 
my Self is within everything, yet 1 limit my interest to 
this or that object, prefer this to that, attach myself 

to particular things and actions, possess something and 
reject another. No form is real, yet we take everything 
to Ivc real. All these are s6 many aspects of our 
bondage, the release from which is called Liberation, 
which consists in our conscious realization of our being 
identical with the Absolute and freedom from limitations 
of all kinds. This experience can be realized even 

while one is living in this body, for we are one with 
the Absolute here and now. The concept of Nirvana of 
the Maha-ydna Buddhists, when rightly understood, will 
be* found to be< the same, as Suzuki has tried to show 
in his Outline of Mah^ydna Buddhism , according to 
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whom it is not only a negative idea of the dissolution 
of individuality in the Absolute Bhuta-tathata or Tathn - 
gata-garbha , but also the positive idea of Bliss and 
participation in the Absolute. Vasistha uses, as the 
author of the Bhagavad-glta has also used, the word 
NirvUpa for realization of identity with the Absolute. 

(25) How can the bondage be transcended and 
Ntrvltpa realized ? As bondage is more or less the 
same as ignorance, it is due to ignorance of the fact 
that we are here and now the Absolute, it can only be 
transcended through knowledge, intellectual conviction of 
our being one with the Absolute, which brings about a 
thorough change in the outlook on life, and thus dimi- 
nishes little by little the finitizing tendencies. This 
knowledge and the consequent realization of Ntrea^a 
cannot be attained but through one’s own effort in 
rational investigation of truth conducted with the help 
of the discovery by the thinkers of the past embodied 
in their philosophical works and in association with the 
living wise men. Worship and propitiation of any god, 
thinking that he might confer Liberation or liberating 
knowledge upon one, in spite of oneself, as a boon of 
favour, is a wrong idea of the ignorant mind. Every 
one is his own liberator. God is not to be sought 
elsewhere but within, where He resides in fullness, and 
the only worship that is required to please Him is 
thinking and meditating on His nature. Dedication of 
all what one does and has to the God within is the 
worship of a wise man. To realize Liberation one has 
not to retire from the activities of life, and to actually 
forsake home and family. It is a folly which is due 
to wrong suppositions. One has only to philosophize 
and live his philosophy, for verily wc know in propor- 
tion as we live our knowledge. 
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(26} Knowledge for Yiuststha is not a mere satisfac- 
tion of “ the natural desire for knowledge as an end in 
Itself/’ (Kuljn: ; Introduction to Philosophy, p* 9). nor 

is it a means to worldly gain of money* name and 
honour as it is generally supposed to be in the present 
time. People who gather knowledge for these purposes 
are mere buyers and sellers of knowledge, rather than 
true lovers and livers of knowledge which only the 
truly wise men are. We have not only to knoir, 
but also to he and to feel, for, all these aspects are at 
the root one, and to expand pari ptisu. To truly 
know the Absolute* we have to expand into the Ab- 
solute, partaking ever and ever more of the Joy of 
the Absolute. How to effect tins expansion is there- 
fore tin less important a problem of our life than 

intellectual investigation into the nature of reality, with 
which modem mind is too much busy. Self-realiza- 
tion, as this expansion has been called, must be a 
process along two lines which are in fact one and 

the same, namely, denial of the individuality, which 
Ls but the same as limitation and imperfection, and 
affirmation of the Self which is perfection and uni- 
versa! ity, As our individuality does not only consist 
of intellect but also of emotion and activity t which 
are identically the same at the root, and the Self 

not only Absolute Consciousness but also the Ab- 

solute Rest and Absolute Bliss, the practice of Self- 
realization may proceed along three ways, or along any 
one of them, for they are only the three aspects 
of the same process, {*/) Intellectual conviction of not 
being an individual but of being the Self; (fi) Nega- 
tion of desire, attachment, likes and dislikes* imagining 
o gain this or that, possessing this or that* feeling to 
be an indi\ initial, etc** al] which ire the various aspects 
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ol our emotional nature Along with this negative 
proct^, we require the positive cultivation of ^equanimity, 
universal brotherhood, cosmic feeling, and love of the 
Self verging: on ecstasy. And (c) Practising to stop the 
perpetual activity manifesting itself in the • constant 
rising and setting of the vital breath {prflpa), which is 

an external symbol of our internally being in perpetual 
Hux, along with lengthening the usually unnoticed 
moments of rest which arise when one current of the 

vital breath has set in and the other has not taken 

its rise- This moment in the breathing activity corres- 
ponds to thaL experience of rest in consciousness, how- 
ever fugitive it may be, when one idea has ceased to 

occupy the held of consciousness and another has nut 
vet appeared. This in brie! is the practical method of 
Self- realization* which embodies in use It alt the best 
tlnu was ever discovered in India, the home of Y&ga 
and Yog ms, Buddhist philosophers thought that Xtrvitfpa 
was attainable through negation of desires and annihila- 
tion of the modes of mind (As'va-ghosa) : Putafljali 
thought that the transcendental nature of the Pttruqa 
(Self) could be realized in Emt&utki which is effected 
by the stoppage of the modifications of mind (citta- 
vfiit ) consequent upon the control of breath and con- 
templatson. The U taught that thu knowledge 
of the Brahman would make mie the Brahman, and 
S'amkara and his followers thought tha t Sell -realization 
was only a negative process of removing the veil oi 
ignorance cast over die eternally realized fact of Liber- 
ation. \ asistha teaches ail these methods, and leaches 
much more. 

(27) Although in reality the Self is ever realized 
and the individual ever identical with the Absolute, 

yet from the point of view of the individual, it is a 
7} 
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gradual process which may extend to several lives or to 
any length of time to accordance with the intensity of 
the effort of the aspirant. Several stages may be 
marked on this progressive path of evolution of the 
individual consciousness into the Absolute. Yasistha 
marks them as seven. The first stage is when the 
individual having come to the consciousness of individual 
living aspires to transcend it (Sufc/^ccAjj. The second, 
when he philosophizes over and investigates into the 
nature of the Self and world (Vtcnrapa). The third, 
when on account of the knowledge of its ultimate 
unreal jty revealed by philosophical chinking* the indi- 
viduality becomes less assertive and lees fell [Tartu- 
miinana). The fourth, when the aspirant begins to fed 
the being of the Self within him (Saitvdpatti), The 
fifth, when clinging to objects of the world is finally 
overcome through one's rising above desires {Asaih&akti)* 
The sixth, when all things are realized to ta unreal 
in the Absolute [Padatlltdbftiivana). or when the indi- 
vidual imagines himself to be the Ultimate Reality 
{Padartha-hhavana). And the seventh, when the mystic 
experience of being one with the Reality is realized in 
experience (Turyff). This is the last door which opens 
into the unspeakable Nirvttfus. It may be noticed here 
that Jaina philosophers iiave also pointed out fourteen 
Stages [Guna-st hanas) on the path of attaining Omni- 
science , the yogiietfra Buddhists have laid down ten 
stages on the way to becoming a Bodhisattva. The 
stages pointed out by Vasisfha arc peculiarly his own 
and fit very well in his philosophy. 

(28) The life in which a sage experiences the List 
stage of Self-realisation is the last life of individuality, 
which, from the standpoint of his subjective experi- 
ence, has already been transcended and negated, but 
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which objectively still continues as the material effect 
of his previous willing in the form of this life. 
This is a shadow in the material world, as it were, 
of the previous subjective individuality, which is no 
longer in existence. Thoughts, it seems, we may 
say, take time to be materialized in the objective world, 
like the light of distant stars in reaching our eves. It 
is possible that a star whose light is reaching us now 
and so giving us the impression of iEs present existence, 
may have been long ago effaced out of existence, if it 
was distant enough. To us the existence of such a 
star is a fact* but in the world where the star actually 
was, it is no longer in existence and no lunger per- 
ceived. So is also the case with the individuality of a 
jivan+mukto, a sage who has totally dissolved the indi- 
viduality and who actually does not feel to be an 
individual in the world of Spirit and Thought, and who 
appears to be living, nay, actually lives in the physical 
world* as an effect* as a passing shadow of the previous 
individuality. His life is a reality to others* but an 
appearance in his mind* and unreality for his Self in 
which he now has his conscious being. This in brief is 
the idea of jlvan-mukti f the Liberation or a man who is 
yet living* which we can find out in the Y Qgii-vitsi§(:h ^ , 

if we understand it thoroughly. A detailed account of 
how such a man conducts his life to the world has 

been given in its proper place* which we need not repeat 

here. We may only say that his is the ideal and per* 

fectly happy life on the earth, 

(20) Such a man or woman (for we must also 
remember that for Vasi^ha man and woman have equal 
claims and equal rights in matters of Self-real Nation 
and spiritual attainments* without any further distinction 
of caste or of nationality) is no longer bound by the 
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tin i versa I Law of Karma to undergo another birth or 
experience another objective world as a consequence of 
his activities performed in this life. He or she is out- 
side the pale of the Law of Karma, because only those 
acts T mental or physical have to geminate and fructify 

into future worlds and lives which are done with a 

motive, with a conscious desire to attain or avoid some- 
thing. But the actions which are performed spontnne* 

ously without the least desire or motive or attachment, 
are above retribution, fmetih cation and bondage, 

(30) Such in brief is the philosophy of Vasistha 
which was revealed to him by Brahma {the Cosmic 

Mind), which he realised in his own experience to be 
true, and which he thinks is in perfect accord with 
Reason (yukfi-yukta) and can be discovered by every one 
through his own rational investigation (riesm). Thus 
Reason, Intuition and Revelation are not at variance 
for Vasts* hit* 


CHAPTER I! 


CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
POSIT ION OF VAS1STHA 

41 A REASONABLE statement, even of a child, should he 
accepted, while the unreasonable ones are to be discarded 
like straw, even though they are made by the Creator 
Himself. A devotee of Reason should value the works 
even of ordinary persons, provided they advance know-' 
ledge and are logical, and should throw away those 
even oi' the sages, if they arc not such. Such a senti- 
mental person as continues to drink the (filthy) water of 
a well, simply because it was dug by his dear father, 
leaving aside the (pure) Ganges water available near at 
hand, ss certainly a slave under others' control/' 
vzsitfha, II, 18, 2, A, 4.) 1 

Our study of the philosophy of Vasistha hitherto 
has been representative, elucidatory, comparative and 
sympathetic. Sympathetic, because we think that with- 
out intellectual sympathy it is difficult feu one to under* 
stand what others say and mean. Et is by somehow 
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putting ourselves in tune with a philosopher’s mind and 
being in harmony with his thoughts that we really 
understand him. And to understand thoroughly, to enter 
deep into the spirit of a philosophy, and to put himself 
in that very standpoint from which the thinker has 
looked upon the universe, should be, we think, the first 
duty of a philosophical critic, if he is honest and is not 
actuated by extra-philosophical motives. Sympathy, how- 
ever, is not endorsement and acceptance. 

Every philosophical system, we think, is a hypothesis 
that claims to be a theory of life and the universe as 
a whole. It has to be tested before it can be accepted 
or rejected. The philosophy of Vasistha should be no 
exception. Vasistha himself has said : “ A reasonable 

statement, even of a child, should be accepted, while the 
unreasonable ones are to be discarded like straw, even 
though they are made by the creator himself.” (II, 18,3.) 

What then is the test of the validity or invalidity 
of a philosophical system ? What Svaml Rama Tlrtha 
has said very rightly about religion, we think, is 
equally true of philosophy : “ Accept not a religion 
because it is the oldest ; its being the oldest is no proof 
of its being the true one. Sometimes the oldest houses 
ought to be pulled dowm and the oldest clothes must 
be changed. . . . Accept not a religion because it is 
the latest. The latest things are not always the best, 
not having stood the test of time. . . , Accept not a 
religion on the ground of its being believed in by a 
vast majority of mankind, because the vast majority of 
mankind believes practically in the religion of Satan, in 
the religion of ignorance. There was a time when the 
vast majority of mankind believed in slavery, but that 
could be no proof of slavery being a proper institution. 
Believe not in a religion on the ground of its being 
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believed in by the chosen few. Sometimes the small 

minority that accepts a religion is in darkness, misled 
Accept not a religion because it comes from a great 

ascetic, from a man who has renounced everything; 
because we see that there are many ascetics, men who 

have renounced everything, yet they know nothing, they 
are veritable fanatics. Accept not a religion because it 
comes from princes or kings; kings are often enough 

spiritually poor. Accept not a religion because it comes 
from a person whose character was the highest ; often- 
times people of the grandest character have failed in 
expounding the truth. . . . Believe not in a religion 
because it comes from very famous men. Sir Isaac 
Newton is a very famous man, and yet his emissary 
theory' of light is wrong. Accept a thing and believe in 
a religion on its oten Merits. Examine it yourself. Sift 
it." (Heart of Rama, p. 27 fF.) We may add to the 
above list of extra-philosophical grounds for acceptance 
of a philosophy or religion another very dangerous and 
precarious ground, namely. Scriptures or Revelation. 
Even a great genius like S'amkara fell a prey to believing 
that the testimony of the Scriptures was unquestionable, 
even seeing that there are many absurdities in the 
Scriptures along with flashes of very deep truths, which 
he himself found hard to reconcile. No statement of any 
scripture, wc think, should be accepted as true if it is 
irrational and not in conformity with facts of actual or 
possible experience. Moreover, there are countless books 
which are considered as Scriptures by different people, 
and they contain view's conflicting with those of othon, 
very' often isclf-conflicttng views within themselves. Every 
man, again, interprets the testimony of the scriptures 
in the light of his own experience and conviction, so 
that it is more true to say that we put philosophy 
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already constructed on extra-scriptural evidence into a 
scripture rather than we discover or learn it from the 
scripture, as has always been the case with religious 
view's of the world which evolve in accordance with the 
growth of scientific or philosophical knowledge, and 
cause people to re-interpret their scriptures. The doctrines 
of the Bible are not considered to be the same in the 
twentieth century as they were in the mediaeval times. 
What the Upanisads mean for a man well-read in 
up-to-date philosophy do not mean for an ordinary 
pandit who knows probably the text better than the 
former. The test of the truth of a philosophical system, 
therefore, can in no case be its agreement with the 
testimony of any scripture, be it the Vedas, the Bible 
or the Qoran. It is a very correct saying that even a 
devil can quote scriptures in his favour. It is a fact 
that we have a philosophy, before we find it in any 
scripture. How nice it would have been if instead of 
wasting their energy in interpreting the apparently 
meaningless and absurd statements of the scriptures, the 
great commentators of the world had learnt the truth at 
the feet of Nature and Life! That day was epoch- 
making indeed when Bacon asked his fellow men to go 
to Nature rather than to the Bible to learn Truth. The 
world is much wiser today for that change of vision 
from the scriptures to Reality itself, from which the 
authors of the scriptures themselves learnt their truths 
first hand, which will ever remain unintelligible to 
us so long as we do not have the same direct vision 
of them. Even the truest revelations remain meaning- 
less until they arc realized in experience, . until they 
are observed by us to be facts in reality, taking the 
word observation in the widest possible sense. There 
is much truth in Empiricism, if it j 8 rightly and widely 
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understood. Vasistha is a radical empiricist, when he 
holds that wc cannot know anything at all until it has 
come in our anubhuva (experience) and has become 
pratyai^a (directly revealed). We are quite in agree- 
ment with him with the little remark that, although 
direct experience gives us the greatest possible certainty 
of a thing, yet man is not totally incapable of knowing 
things which are not yet within his direct experience, 
we mean the experience above the threshold ot consci- 
ousness. The entire unknown portion of Reality is 
represented in man in that wonderful faculty which we 
cal! Reason, which supplements the little knowledge we 
have acquired through observation. We agree with the 
Rationalists, like Leibnitz, Spinoza, Hegel and Bradley 
that what rationally i6 possible and necessary must be 
actually existing in the Universe. Why? Probably 
because Reason is the Law of Reality, the form in 
which every portion of Reality is cast, in the same 
way as our objective world is cast in the forms of 
time and space and the categories pointed out by Kant. 
It seems Vasistha does not disagree w'ith us in so far 
as he thinks that every doctrine must be rational, 
otherwise it is not acceptable, and so far as he recom- 
mends rational thinking (vieffra) and philosophizing to 
evoke higher experience. He is against, and rightly so, 
the lower type of rationalism of Inferential logic, which 
urges to think of the unknown in terms of the known, 
and to believe to have discovered a new truth when in 
fact wc have committed the fallacy of petitio prmcipii . 
On the acceptance of pure empiricism and the denial 
of rationalism, no philosophizing would at all be possible. 
Science and knowledge would be identical. And if science 
would refuse to go deeper in the realm of spirit mysti- 
cism would replace it. A higher synthesis of empiricism 
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and rationalism is, therefore, rightly suggested by th^ 
study of the Yogti-va$i§(ha, We are fi lisle individuals 

within the Infinite Self. Our present experience is 
relative to the finitude and so gives only a partial 
truth, or rather, a relative one, but Henson is the 
higher sense through which we vaguely but really per- 
ceive the form of the Self, but not the content, which 
will he known only when the mystic experience has 
dawned, a want or the recognition of which is very 
much frit in the writings of Western Absolute Ideal* 
ists, who generally look upon the Absolute from the 
point of view ol tlu: world, and not as It is m Itself, 
Philosophy is thus neither an empirical science which 
in no case can and should go beyond the given in ex- 
perience, the observed i the directly known, nor mysticism 
in which there remains no problem of knowing anything. 
Yet the doctrines of a true philosophical system should 
not contradict facts of actual or possible experience so 
far as thdr formal aspects are concerned. An ideal 
philosophy should not be upset by any fact of the 
universe. Every fact of the world, every' aspect of 
life, every content of experience, should at once fit in 
the moulds of the true philosophy without breaking 
them. Its doctrines should nut be upset by any new 
discovery of facts in nature or intuitions within. On 
the other hand, the doctrines of a true philosophy 
should rather be more and more justified and verified 
as scientific, occult, or mystic knowledge advances timber 
and further. This has actually been the cast* with 
quite a numb of the doctrines of Indian and Western 
philosophers, which the exact scientific knowledge is 
endorsing. An ideal philosophical hypothesis muM admit 
ihe data* of ail demands of our iife, 
emotional and active. It must take note of all types 
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of experience, waking, dream, sleep and those moments 
of conscious forgetfulness which we experience when we 
are merged in the contemplation of the beautiful, the 
true and the good ; no less than these, of the mystic 
experience which has always been reported by some 
throughout the history of the world. It must be a 
grand synthesis of all the positive doctrines of all the 
philosophers of the world, of all religions, of all dis- 
coveries of science ; for, we must remember that all the 
great thinkers, whether in science, religion or philosophy, 
have taken note of some such aspects of the reality 
as cannot be denied to belong to it, and so should 
not be denied a place in the ideal philosophy, no 
matter if they are transcended and transmuted in the 
Reality as a whole. Philosophy, thus according to us, 
is the most comprehensive scheme of concepts prepared 
under the guidance of Reason, in which all contents of 
the actual and possible experience must fit ; in which 

all concepts of science, religion and other philosophical 
systems must be offered a nghtful place. If any philo- 
sophical hypothesis comes out successful in this test, 

that we shall accept as a valid theory oi life and 
universe. We appreciate a philosophical system more 
or less in projiortion to its being more or less capable 
of this definition and of this test. How far the philo- 
sophy of Vasistha is worthy of being accepted as a 

theory of the Universe, we have in an indirect way 
shown throughout our treatment of it. Here we shall 

briefly, without examining the details of the philosophy 
which space does not permit, say a few things on this 

point more explicitly. We shall take here into con- 

sideration a few problems of philosophy that have come 
into prominence in the East or the West, and will try 
to determine how fur the concepts or views of Vasistha 
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on them offer any satisfactory solution of them, or how 
far they synthesize the views of other prominent thinkers 
of India or of Europe, tn discharging this duty, which 
we owe to the reader, we shall be as brief as possible, 
and will not aim at an exhaustive elaboration of our 
views, as the present chapter is not meant to be a 
treatise on our own philosophy. 

I „ One or Many ? 

One of the most important problems that a specu* 
lative philosopher has to tackle with is whether reality 
is ultimately one or many. Jn the history' of philo- 
sophy there have been philosopher like the Eleatics 
and some Advxtiia Vedi?r\fisf$ t who have been so much 
fascinated by the concept of 11 one without a second ,T 
that they have declared that the vision of many, of the 
plurality and multiplicity of the world, which we expert 
ence, is totally illusory. There have been others, [ike the 
Xaiydyikas, \ jamas, Suthkhyas, and the N T eo 

Realists, who have stuck no much to die idea of 
" many ,J ultimate realities that according to them 
to call the world a universe is to beg the ques- 
tion, for it ts, according to them, a M multi verse th rather 
than a universe. Thinkers of the former group believe 
that the vision of plurality is only in the intellect and 
not in reality, and those of the other group think that 
the idea of unity is imposed by the mind upon the 
reality which is many, and so it is merely conceptual 
and not real. Both the schools forget that the mind is 
also a fact to he taken into consideration, and that it 
cannot be abstracted from the entire experience which 
is to be explained. 

In actual experience, however, w't nowhere Kind 
a plurality without unity, and a unity without plurality, 
seek it Cither in the world of external things or of 
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internal thoughts we may* Everything materia! or mental 
is many from one aspect r from one point of view, from 
one consideration ; and is one from another aspect, 
from another point of view, and from another consider- 
ation. The world as a whole is as much a universe as 
a multiversc from different points of view* Sticking to 
one conception is only a partial view of reality, and 
so, a philosophical prejudice, as J atria Logic rightly 

suggests. Unfortunately Jaina metaphysicians themselves 
have disregarded the sane advice of their logic of 
Nayas f in so far as they are thoroughgoing plural lets. 
Neither the pluralist nor the singular ist can give a 
satisfactory explanation of the facts of the universe, it 
is impossible to form a consistent theory of the world, 

if everything is supposed to be self-existent and eternally 
independent of another, which is a necessary corollary 
of pluralism. Each unit, in that case would exist only 

for itself, and would be incapable of entering into 

relation with another, as Lotze suggests. Unity, uni- 

formity, interaction, knowledge, ethical impulse, sympathy, 
love, etc,, all then will remain unexplained* A connected 
and unified experience, which is a fact within and 
without, requires, as Green rightly points out, a unifying 
principle ■ we shall say, a real ontttes$ at the root* 

Plurality* on the other hand,, is also a fact f which is 
not rightly interpreted by those who are thoroughgoing 

singular! tts T A simple and abstract unity, which instead 
of absorbing plurality within it repels it, cannot be a 
sound infuriate of philosophy* Plurality is a fact to 
lie comprehended ami understood and not to be rejected 
as an tnexplicabh illusion or delusion ot the mind and 
the senses. For, even being this, it is also a fact to 

be understood and explained. There are other philo- 
sophers, like Lotze and Ramanuja, who Lry to reconcile 
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the concept of unity with plurality by assuming the 
existence of independent and real individuals as well as 
that of an all -embracing ultimate substance. The prob- 
lem is to a certain extent solved, but it is solved only 
apparently. What is meant by a real plurality 1 We 
nowhere, either in the objective or in the subjective 
world, find anything identically the same persisting for 
more than a moment, as the Buddhist philosopher 
nghlly points out. By the reality of plurality is it, 
then* meant that the many, which arc the facts of our 
experience, are real as they are in this moment of their 
existence? For, it is evident that they are not the 
same in the next, as Bergson also thinks. But the 
search for the ultimate reality is not the search ftw 
that which endures for a moment only. It is for that 
which is ever present as the foundation of the universe. 

In what form, then, are the reals of pluralism, or even 

of those who believe in plurality- in -unity real ? If they 

are real in the form in which they are in the present 

moment, philosophy has no work before it and it must 
be bid gtx>d-bye for ever, for then sense -perception or 
Intuition alone will suffice for knowledge. If, on the 
other hand, they arc real in the forms in which they 
eternally persist— either as atoms which by their com- 
bination in peculiar manner which keq* changing, con- 
stitute the momentary object, or as soul -reals insisting 
unchanged throughout the changes of the ever changing 
empirical personality'— there will arise other difficul- 
ties which Sforfikara has pointed out in his commen- 
tary on the TarkapZ&S. The doctrine of atoms being 
an ultimate plurality of undecom|>osible substances hZ 
been well-nigh exploded by present-day Science, *■ Physic- 
al Science in order to explain the phenomena of 
matter and force, or matter and motion, has now been 
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compelled to fall back upon the old philosophical concept 
of a single Unitary Root Substance or Principle. The 
4 solid* massy, hard* impenetrable particles so hard as 
never to wear or break to pieces * have had their day, 
and have been found wanting," (Kingsland : Rational 
Mysticism, p, S9.) The genius of William James has 
given a final blow to the soul theory. The philosophical 
doctrine that is more true to the facts of mental life 
than the soul- theory * is probably that "The soul is a 
plurality of psychical experiences comprehended into the 
unity of consciousness in a manner not further definable." 
(Paulsen ; Introduction to Philosophy, p* 129.) 

The view, therefore, that can be more satisfactory 
on the problem of one and many than that of LoUe 
or Ramanuja, and which may synthesize all the conflict' 
ing views on the problem* would perhaps be that there 
is a Unitary Substance at the heart of the Universe, 
which is manifesting Itself in the individuals and things 
that change perpetually. The Substance is an unchang- 
ing Unity, a Unity far deeper than the relative unities 
of the things of experience. Brahman is the name 
given by Vasistha and by the much earlier sages of the 
Uparuqatfo to this One Being at the heart of the world 
of change, the jagat, The universe is many when we 
look at it from the point ot view of the changing, ever- 
changing, forms, which endure only for a moment ; it 
is One when we look at it from the point of view oi 
the enduring and ever*remaining-the*same Substance. The 
many are only the forms or modes of the One apart 
from which they are nothing, Kmgsland rightly savs, 
and Vapsstha fully agrees with what he says, that 
41 There is rm srnch thing as an individual thing, a 
4 tiling in itself* apart Rom the Unity of the whole, 
[t only bee nmes a thing when certain specific modes of 
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its action arc 


arid Space to the exclusion os Others (Rational Mysti- 
cism, p. 117.) Vasistha goes even further, and we agree 
with him, and holds that the Reality in Itself is beyond 
Lhe categories of one and many, for both concepts are 
relative and within the whole. 

2. Spirit or Matter ? 1 

What is the qualitative character of the Ultimate 
Reality ? This is another very important problem of 
philosophy on which much has been thought. Material- 
ism* Spiritualism* Dualism of matter and spirit, and a 
Motusm m which matter and spirit arc somehow' unified 
may he given as general names to most of the answers 
that have been suggested from time to time. The con- 
cepts of matter and spirit are so different in different 
schools that it requires a large space to specify them 
exhaustively. We shall here restrict ourselves to a 
general view and will not go into details. 

The objective world is the first thing that usually 
attracts our attention when we begin to think of reality, 
although it cannot be denied, as Descartes pointed out, 
that the thinker is presupposed in all thinking. There 
is an inherent demand in man to know the whole 
reality, but at the same time man is impatient to 

realize that demand, and this impatience leads him to 

interpret the whole in terms of the p&rt that is revealed 
to him in the objective world. This impatience is, 

again, responsible for the many pitfalls of philosophers. 
The search for reality in the external world in which 

the inner aspects of the universe are concealed from our 
vision, and the neglect of the claim of the inner aspect 
or the reality which is revealed only within ut? ( tend to 
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make a man a materialist, whom we may in the most 
general way define as one who accounts for all the 
facts of the world in terms of those aspects* attributes 
or characters of the reality which are objectively revealed, 
ur in terms of some concepts that are constructed to 
comprehend the objective world ; and who believes that 
in thr. j reality as such there is no other aspect, and if 
there appears to be any that is only phenomenal* 
Extension, mass* inertness, movement, only the 14 primary 
qualities ", some of the *' secondary qualities ", or even 
all the secondary qualities have at one time or other 
been the attributes of matter which has storxi for the 
entire reality. 

The spiritualists in the same way have tried to 
explain all the facts of the universe in terms of the 
concepts formed by observing the other, perhaps the 
bigger part of the reality at which we can have a 
peep only through the window of our mind, and have 
attributed to the reality as a whole, at one time or 
other, the mental concepts, namely, thought, will, idea, 
imagination, consciousness, unconsciousness, desire, happi* 
ness, love, etc. They have either described the charac- 
teristics of the objective world in terms of mental 
concepts or have called them mere phenomenal appearances* 

The dualists, on the other hand, are those philo- 
sophers, who, having realised the difficulties of explaining 
one kind of facts in terms of the other, have kept 
(bem selves within the sphere of both, and have denied 
themselves the pleasure of having found out a unitary 
view of the universe which is the inherent demand of 
Reason, but which we at every step wrongly think to 
have realized. 

Unite different from these are those thinkers who 
are alive u> the difficulty of explaining the one kind of 
75 
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facts m terms of the other and yet do not want to 
curb the demand of Reason, They are those monists 
who think that Reality is one but it cannot be charac- 
terized in itself by either the attributes of mind or of 
matter, of subject or of objects. 

The chief representatives of materialism have been 
Hobbes, John Toland, La Mettrie. Hoi bach, and Moles- 
ehott in the West and Carvaka and Bfhaspaii in India. 
Spiritualism has been represented by Leibnitz, Berkeley! 
Fechncr, Schopenhauer, etc,, in the West and by the 
Buddhistic idealists and to a great extent by Yasisfha 
in India. Dualism was preached by Anaxagoras and 
Descartes in the West and by the atheistic SsMhya 
thinkers in India, The former distinguish between mind 
and matter, whereas the latter between subject and 
object, the object including within it much that is 
meant by mind in the West. The monism that does 
not equate a part with the whole and admits both the 
subject and object, mind and matter to be equally 
phenomenal in the world, is represented in the West 
by Sc helling, and in the Hast by the thcistic S&ihkhya 
of the MahQ' bhdrata* Advaita Vedanta and Vasistha. 
According to Vasis£ha, the Absolute beyond subject 
and object, beyond self and not-self, beyond the living 
and the non-living, although it cannot be demed that 
Vasistha is a spiritualist in opposition to a materialist, 
so far as he explains and describes every material nr 
objective thing in mental or spiritual terms. 

Hem we do not mean to give a thorough criticism 
of any of these doctrines, yet we shall (Joint out the 
main reason on which we reject or accept any one of 
them. In the objective world we are face to face not 
with all aspects of reality* but with only a few of them, 
probably, very few in comparison to what are concealed 
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from our view. The latter aspects are revealed only 
when we look within, and there is no reason or proof 

by which we can deny that those aspects are present 

within material or objective bodies also. To deny them 
there positively and to think that the reality in the 
objective world is no more than what is revealed to us 
by our senses, is nothing but materialistic dogmatism* 
It is a charge of which all sorts of materialism will 
stand accused* Further, the evolution or manifestation 
of life from the non-living, of the mind from that in 
which it was not already involved, and the rise of the 

spiritual world out of the nan-spiritual matter, if the 

latter is taken to be the ultimate reality, is nothing 
short of absurdity. Kingsland is right when he says : 
14 Life and Consciousness are unique, w ith no possible ex- 
planation in that which is already postulated to be dead." 
{Rational flfyrtimw, p. 109.) J Although Berkeley's epis- 
temological argument does not fully refute materialism, 
yet it is perfectly certain that the entire external world 
can be fully presented as mere ideas of the mind in 
a dream or hypnotic state* This gives us> some assur- 
ance to the effect that mental categories may suffice 
to explain the entire experience, which the material or 
objective ones do not. But we do not think that so 
far as the tvorld of our waking experience is concerned, 
we can cal! it merely a system of ideas of our mind ; 
for Lhe main raison that all the objects do not stand 
related to me in the same way as my psychical ideas 
over which I have got quite a different kind of control 
than what I have over the things of the world. There 
are other obvious differences between a psychical idea 
and an objective thing, so far as any individual is 
concerned. The only correct possibility that the pheno- 
mena of dream and hypnotism show is that ultimately 
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there may be a Spirit, a Cosmic mind! which imagines 
the entire world in Lhe mime way as an artist, by his 
constructive imagination, produces a work of art. It is 
probably a more correct view about the Reality as a 
whole than that the blind and inert or moving matter 
evolves the world of mind. Vasistha's hypothesis, of 
course from a partial point of view of reality, is the 
former as against the latter ; and, we think, is sounder 
than materialism. Vasisjha, however, thinks, and rightly, 
that the entire reality is not to be measured in terms 
of the mind. Matter may be reduced to the thoughts 
or ideas of a higher mind, but certainly there are 

experiences deeper than the mind, unthinkable in terms 
of mind, to which the term mind or any of its cate- 
gories will not apply,— experiences m which the distinc- 
tion of subject and object is transcended, so that they 
cannot be rightly called either subjective or objective, 
mind or matter. Philosophy cannot neglect to take 

notice of such experiences, and if it does so, its view 

of reality will be a partial view. A likeness of such 

experiences can be had in deep sleep, which is neither 
a subjective nor an objective experience, but of some 
other kind from which both emerge. This experience is 
characterized by vagueness, but a similar experience m 
which subject and object both are absent, yet the ex- 
perience is clear, can be had in a sam&d&iU tate. The 
Ultimate reality cannot be denied to possess this char- 
acter as well, A view in which all the aspects of reality 
can be reconciled will be something like that of Vaairthlu 
according to whom the ultimate Reality, or Reality as 
a Whole, is Self-Conscious Experience (using the terms 
in a higher sense than the ordinary) JjJw the level 
of subjectivity or objectivity, but within which differenti- 
ations of subject and object, of lmn() and matter!' of 
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Itving and non-living, etc., arise in relation to each 
other, as only partial views of the whole. None of 
these concepts express the character of the whole* This 
is the view of Vaaiiiifha, if we rightly understand him ; 
this is also to a great extent the view of the Western 
-Absolutists like Bradley* We fully agree with it so far 
as it goes, 

3* Rcahsm or Idealism A 

It cannot be definitely said how old the doctrine 
that things are ideas is in Indian Philosophy, for, as 
early as the first century a*ix, if not much earlier, in 
the BfJutd-TiranyaJut and Attareya Upaniqads, we find 
As'va-ghofa holding in his N aha-yma&raddhotfMda s'tistra 
that the world- objects are the product of mentation, the 
activity of the mind, Jn the West Lhis kind of idealism 
was brought into prominence by Berkeley in the beginning 
of the i 7th century (a.o.), when he published hie famous 
work, A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. Since then it has become a lively con- 
troversy in the West whether the things of which I am 
aware exist apart from their being known or perceived* 
For Berkeley the esse of things is their ficrcifii* Every 
object of experience, everything that we can know, is 
according to him an idea^ a content of consciousness* 
It is however very surprising and very often absurd- 
look mg to Lhe man in Lhe street as well as to a man 
highly interested in the affairs of the world, no less 
than to a philosopher whu does not correctly understand 
Berkeley. But those who have cared to hear an idealist 
and to realize difficulties in their own belief, have 
admitted that the reasoning of an idealist is u irre- 
fragable ’’ (Huxlcy)- 

Let us see how a realist believes, and jxunt out 
some difficulties in his belief* An ordinary- man, who 
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hAs not yet questioned his views* believes that knowledge 
consists in becoming aware of things as possessed of 
those attributes and qualities which the object possesses 
in spite of any one not perceiving it. The object is 

considered to be an original thing and our knowledge 
of it, the idea of the object, is regarded as a copy 
0 f i t . The correctness of knowledge is determined by 
the correctness in copying the original — the real object. 
{Tad vaii tat-prakaraka ynthnrihdnuhhavab .) Objects are 
coloured, though no one may perceive them. So are 

they smooth or rough* sweet or bitter, big or small, 
hot or cold, etc. The world is full of those aspects 
of things which are revealed as ideas in our mind when 
we perceive or think oi them. 

Locke, for the first time in Western philosophy, 

pointed out, against the above view, that some of the 
qualities we attribute to things are actually due to the 
perceiving mind, apart from which they cannot he said 
to belong to things in themselves. Such are colour, 

sound, taste, smell, heat, cold, etc. Modern science has 
come to the view that in Nature as such, t?-, apart 
from the mind, there are only waves (of ether or 
electricity) of different intensity and measure. They are 
translated by our mind through the agency of the 
senses, into various different qualities. Heal, light and 
sound are in nature destitute of the mind, nothing but 
physical waves or vibrations. The differences of colours, 
it has been definitely determined by science, are in 
their objective nature only differences in rapidity of 
vibration and the length of the waves of ether It has 
also been demonstrated that even the size, muss, inertia, 
etc., of things, which were considered to lie the 

properties of things in themselves, are in nature nothing 
more than electric charges translated by the mind into 
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mass, inertia, size> etc.* and are thus not in nature 

but in the mind. [Vide Thompson: Electricity and 
Matter, and Jones: The Electrical V a lure of Matter and 
Radioactivity*) Einstein has further demonstrated that 
they are not only such s but are also relative to the 
observer and his situation, and change in accordance 

with the changes in the latter. All these considerations 
go to strengthen the view of Berkeley, as Sir James 
Jeans points out in his famous work* The Mystcriom 
Universe, that what the realist calls things are ideas 

in the mind* apart from which they are not anything. 
Berkeley's main argument to refute the external existence 
of everything including even matter or motion > is 

epistemological one. He argues that all that is known 

to us, no matter whether it is the 11 primary " or the 
+ ‘ secondary qualities oi things, whether matter or motion, 
is known as ideas of our mind, and that it is absurd 

to affirm the existence of anything which is not known. 

He, therefore, thinks that the being of a thing is its 
being known. 

The idealism of Berkeley* however* is not that kind 
of idealism which man at his heart really hankers after 
to gain a creative superiority over hts environment. His 
epistemological argument leaves us where we were, 

Really ipcaking, the difference between things and thoughts 
has not been obliterated by Berkeley, so far as he has 
not convinced us that we have got the same kind of 
mastery over or creative freedom in <[ the Ideas *% which 
the realist calls the things. The distinction between 
things and thoughts must continue, and it is of no 
value to man to determine whether Berkeley or the 
realist is correct so lar us merely the epistemological 
analysis goes. From the pragmatic point of view, it is 
immaterial whether my knowledge reveals to me things 
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or ideas, so long as they are two synonymous terms 
with identical denotation. The demands of intellect, 
we must remember, are not the only demands to be 
fulfilled. Desire for power and freedom is perhaps more 
keen in us than the desire to satisfy intellectual curio* 

sity. The idealism of Berkeley, and of many other 
idealists of the West, leaves us unsatisfied, for the ideas 
of the external world are forced upon us by his supposed 
God. We are constrained to experience them whether 
wc will or not. We cannot change them even if we 

like and will to do so. It gives us no satisfaction to 
believe that the world is an idea or a system of ideas, 

so long as we are not related to it in the same way 

as we are related to those aspects of experience which 
are really our ideas (in the psychical sense). The freedom 
that the individual craves for has been given by Berke- 
ley to his God. But what does it matter to me if 
God is free to create the ideas which are things for 
me ? If his freedom is my bondage, if his creative 
happiness is my misery, I, as a sensible creature, would 
not be satisfied with such a God. This dissatisfaction 
asserted itself in Hegel, Fichte and Schopenhauer, who 
all dispensed with the transcendental God of Berkeley 
whose ideas are imposed upon the individual spirits as 
things of the world. The creative activity, the mani- 
festing impulse, or the desire to objectify was placed 
by Fichte in Conscience (moral Ego) in which he found 
the innermost essence of the individual to consist, by 
Hegel in Reason which he thought to be operative 
equally in the individual as well as the objective world 
and by Schopenhauer in 14 the Will to be M which he 
thought is the innermost essence of the Cosmic nature 
as well as the individual. In the Upaniqads wc find in 
addition to all these conceptions, another very significant 
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concept The world, it is held, is the manifestation ol 
ilnumifi, Bliss or Joy, with which the individual is ever 
one at the centre of bis being. All these views are 
more satisfactory for the intellect, will or emotion than 
that of Berkeley, But they are not fully satisfactory 
to the individual who is moved to philosophize by bis 
own inner craving to be happy, to be tree, and to be 
perfect in wisdom and power. Firstly* because, there is 
required a combination of all of these views into one 
with some supplementation of those aspects of our being 
which are left out unnoticed. Secondly* because the 

centre of interest in these philosophical hypotheses is 
more towards the Cosmic Reality than towards the 
individual. The Humanists and Pragmatists* like Schiller 
and James are to a great extent justified in criticizing 
the various types of the Absoludstic Metaphysics, which, 
they point out, sacrifice the claims of die individ ual, 
the freedom of the individual, the happiness of the 
individual at the altar of the Absolute. The writings of 
the Absolute Idealists of the West are certainly such as 
cannot satisfy the demands of the individual. It appears 
from riiem that although there is a desire in us to lx? 

free, but that the Absolute, which Includes us, is free. 
We want to be happy, but our philosophy shows that 
happiness is not our lot, but the Absolute is happy* 
and we are included in it* So is also the case with 
our demand for knowledge, virtue, etc. And <L Fully to 
realize the Absolute l \ says Bradley, il is for the finite 
beings impossible/" [Appearance and Reality, p, 195*) 
This in other words means that our aspirations to he 
perfect, to be free, and to be happy arc only chimeri- 
cal* How can any one be satisfied with such a philo- 

sophy which shows the absurdity of the demands of life 
themselves ? 

7& 
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The idealism of Vasisiha is a much superior kind 
of idealism. It satisfies intellectual, volitional and emo- 
tional demands of the individual. It ensures full freedom 
to him, not only in the Western narrow sense of the 
choice out of the given alternatives of action, but of 
imagining and creating any kind of the objective world 
for himself. It depends entirely upon the individual, 
according to Vasistha, what kind of world he is experi- 
encing or will experience; for, every individual’s objective 
world is his own will, desires, and wishes realized. 
Every individual can be what he wants to be, without 
any limitation in the “ what ". If he wills to be perfect 
he shall be perfect. If he wills to be happy he shall 
be happy. If he wills to be omnipotent he shall be so. 

If he has a keen desire to peep into any mystery, he 

shall be able to do so. If he wills to continue as a 
finite being, he will do so. And, if he wants to realize 
Absoluteness, there is no impediment in his way, only 
if he wills it strongly enough with all the effort at his 

command. Every individual, according to Vasistha's 
philosophy, may be represented by a seed of the tree 
of the entire world, in which the Divine Will, the 
Cosmic Will and the individual will are all present, not 
in conflict, but as focussed in his own will. My world, 

according to him, in its fullness is the creation of my 
will. But in my will are focussed all the Universal, 
cosmic and individual tendencies, so that there cannot 
be any discord between the Divine, the Cosmic and 
the individual wills, because all the three operate in 
me as my own will. My roots are deep down. I am 
the Absolute Whole manifesting in a particular centre 
of interest from which I view the whole. There arc 
other innumerable such centres. It lies in my own 
choice whether 1 view and feel the Absolute from a 
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particular point of view as an individual, or giving up 
the individual point of view, I view It as It is in Itself. 

Vasisthn did not arrive at his idealism through the 
ordinary epistemological analysis of knowledge. It does 
not take us beyond the conclusion that all the contents 
of my knowledge are the contents of knowledge or 
consciousness, ».«?., ideas ; and that I cannot affirm the 
existence of anything outside the sphere of my know- 
ledge. There is nothing new in this. It is what an 
Indian Logician w'ould say a case of stddha-a fid liana, 
i.e., proving an already evident thing. Vasistha realized 
the truth of his idealism in a higher vision of life, 
where he could actually see that thoughts are things, 
that thoughts actually appear as an objective world. He 
has tried to convince those who are not yet sufficiently 
advanced to have that higher vision by instances of 
hypnotic suggestion and dream. For a hypnotized 
person the thoughts of the operator, whether they are 
verbally suggested or tclepathically aroused, are things. 
He actually lives in a world which is a thought-con- 
struction of the operator. [Vide the story of Lavapn in 
the Yoga-vusiftfia.) There is hardly any distinction 
between the experiences of a waking or dream state and 
hypnotic trance so long as they endure. The contents 
uf one can be completely and identically represented in 
others. When we wake up from the dream, when we 
are dehypnotized, and when one is about to die or 
dead, the objective world of all the three states, dream, 
hypnosis and waking, is realized to have been nothing 
but an ideal construction in the mind, without any 
distinction of one from the other. This kind of reason- 
ing may not convince one of the world being an ideal 
construction, but there is hardly any doubt that it 

shakes one’s belief in Realism. 

*1 
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It has been argued by some critics of idealism, 
that it is quite impossible for an idealist to escape 
solipsism, because according to the epistemological argu- 
ment everything within the field of knowledge being an 
idea of the knowing mind, no individual has any right 
to say that there exists any other thing or individual 
in the world than himself and his ideas. The Neo- 
realists, like Perry and others, have very well argued 
that the Berkeleyian »“ ego-centric predicament” cannot 
but limit us to solipsism. So also, when Vasistha says 
that the world is an ideal construction of the mind, it 
appears inconsistent to hold that there are other minds 
(individuals) and that there is a Brahma (Cosmic Mind), 
for all that is revealed to my mind is my idea accord- 
ing to idealism. Solipsism seems to be the inevitable 
consequence of the idealism. And there have been 
philosophers in India, the dr$ti-$r$ti-vadtn&, who have 
held solipsism to be the most cogent doctrine. In fact, 
there cannot be any logical refutation of true solipsism. 
No person can ever refute solipsism without himself 
being inconsistent. The entire world, with all its contents, 
of whatever quality they may be, is a system of ideas 
of my experience. The solipsist is refuted because he 
is not fully aware of the meaning and implication of 
the word my or /, which he uses in a confused manner. 
Let him search for the real meaning of my or /, if ho 
wants to realize the truth of Solipsism. In discovering 
the real /, he will find out that the / is nothing lesa 
than the Absolute Whole looked through the window of 
a particular point of interest. The / is the Absolotd 
Consciousness with the entire world present within it as 
an idea. The mistake of the ordinary solipsist is that, 
instead of making a search into the real .nature and 
extent of / or Consciousness, he readily accepts it to be 
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something isolated and closed within the physical body, 
and from there directs his vision outward to the 
objective world which includes other physical bodies 
having an equal claim of independent existence to that 
of his body. Once we understand the real meaning of 
the individual as the Absolute manifested in a particular 
farm, of the / as the Absolute ' feeling at one centre of 
interest, and of my consciousness as the Absolute peeping 
through a particular window, we shall not find it 

difficult to realize that ordinary solipsism, realism and 
the Absolute Idealism are all true within the higher kind 
of Solipsism suggested by VasisthA. To understand it, 
let us imagine that a wave of imaginative activity has 
arisen in the Absolute Reality. The Absolute, in other 
words, let us suppose, has limited Itself into a form of 
consciousness capable of creating 1 an objective world 
through constructive imagination. This form of con- 
sciousness with the world idea within it is a personality 
(Brahma). Every thought, as James observes, is the 
thinker. Every idea is an expression of the individuality. 
Thus every idea in the Cosmic Personality is a 
particular manifestation of this personality. The one 
creator thus by his thought becomes the many creatures. 
Now let us look upon the manifested world from several 
points of view. From the point of view of the Cosmic 
fersonality, the entire world is an idea! construction of 
His (Cosmic) mind. ( Absolute Idealism). Looked at 
from the level of the ideas themselves, which are the 
Cosmic Mind multiplied and f differentiated, one idea 
(personality) is as real a thing as another, for the one 
is not created by the other— all being created equally 
by their higher Self, the Cosmic Personality,’ which is 
individualized in each of them.. {Realism). Looking at 
the world-contents .! from the f poinr of view of one 
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personality, we find that the world, though appearing as 
given, is yet appearing so peculiar and so relative to 
the individual perspective, that it may be said to be 
its own peculiar world. (Solipsism), All the three kinds 
of visions may be thus reconciled : Every individual is 
a particularized Universal. In one sense my world is so 
peculiar and relative to me that I am led to believe 
in the ordinary kind of solipsism. My higher personality, 
however, is a common higher personality of all the 
individuals who arc on a par with me, and so, are as 
real as I* The world that appears real to me is an 
actual imagination of my own higher personality. As an 
individual too, I am a higher and common personality 
in relation to those into which I have multiplied 
myself by imagining them as my ideas in my dream. 
So far as /, as the personality of the waking state, 
am concerned, the dream-world is my idea. But from 
the point of view of the creatures into which I get 
multiplied in the dream through my imaginative activity, 
the world of dream is real. Thus we can reconcile 
realism with idealism, which Vasistha says are not two 
irreconcilable views. 

4 . Fatalism or Freedom ? 

The growing scientific knowledge of the objective 
world is day by day revealing that the universe is 
governed by inexorable mechanical laws (ruyati) which 
no one can violate. Every individual is, accordingly, 
only a link in the entire chain of the Cosmos, and is 
completely, we may also say fatally, determined in all 
its movements, physical as well as psychical. The 
strength, the size, the colour, and the health of my 
body are, according to science, dependent upon the 
latitude, the climate, the food, the atmosphere, etc. My 
thoughts are determined by the times, the race the 
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country and the religion in which I am born. The 
determinists claim that every line that I am writing at 
present, with regard to which I feel that I am doing 
it freely of my own accord, can be explained mechani- 
cally without bringing in any idea of myself as a free 
agent. Everything is being done in spite of myself by 
the agency of some universal causality ( prahfti ), as 
Kfs^ia teaches in the Hhagavatl-gitci and as the deter- 
minists say in the West. The believers in Fate also 
think similarly all over the world. Man has no power, 
they say, to change the course of the events of his 
life. He has to accept them as they occur in spite of 
himself. Monotheistic religions like Christianity and 
Mohammedanism also cannot but believe in determinism 
or fatalism. For, it God is the Creator and Ruler of 
the entire world, His will, and not mine, will be done. 
Even the moral choice of right or wrong conduct on 
such views is a chimerical belief. Russel’s pessimistic 
attitude expressed in his essay on “Free Man's Worship ”, 
the ordinary man's belief that what is to happen will 
happen, and the Christian and Islamic belief that 

redemption rests entirely in the hands of God advised 
by His Son or Minister, are all the consequences of the 
scientific, popular and religious fatalism, accepted by 
illegitimately curbing the inner demand for unlimited 
freedom. 

There cannot be any denying of the fact that 
there is not only an inner demand in every creature to 
realize the most unlimited freedom, but also a feeling 
that we arc really free, however the obsession of a 
partial philosophy of life may cause us to neglect the 
demand and to overlook the feeling. There will, there- 
fore, always be, as there has been in the past, a 
revolt against deterministic metaphysics. And philosophy 
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will never rest satisfied until fatalism and individual 
freedom both are given their due place in a higher 
synthesis. 

In the West, in spite of the sway that science 
and its determinism hold » there, the Pragmatists and 
Humanists are raising their voice against determinism 
and are denouncing all such kinds of metaphysics that 
teach that individual freedom is a chimerical belief. 
Freedom is the presupposition from which they start. 
If an Absolute God is found to prove the admis- 
sion of individual freedom absurd, let him, they say, 
rather be a limited God. If any metaphysical hypo- 

thesis does not concede to and explain freedom, 
which is an immediately revealed fact, let it be re- 
shaped. We cannot question facts discovered by sci- 
ence, but we can question the explanation and inter- 
pretation that a scientist attempts to give of them, 
and can show to him that his observations and 

explanations are partial. The method of observation 
of the scientist, they point out, is such that it 
neglects the individual differences of things. It ob- 
serves only the average behaviour of things and not 
their minute peculiarities, which really arc the expres- 
sions of the inner freedom which the humanist postu- 
lates to be pervading even in the inorganic world. The 
laws of nature according to him are only the established 
and fixed habits of things, which are at their root 
plastic and not opposed to indeterminism. They point 
out that the world itself is in the making, and is 

being made through the free activity of the individuals. 
So, monism which is inconsistent with individual 
freedom is rejected by them. And if reason de- 

mands it, they think it advisable to turn a deaf 
ear to it, , ■!? *.* 
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Which, then, of the two views is to be preferred ? 
U would, we think, be a philosophical blunder if we do 
not give a patient hearing to the demands of reason 
as well as to the intuition of and craving for freedom, 
for philosophy is an honest attempt to interpret ra- 
tionally the entire experience* Freedom has to find a 
place in a rationally constructed philosophical hypothesis 
of the world* We do not want a semblance of freedom 
granted to us by the Absolutistic metaphysics according 
to which the Absolute realizes Its own purpose through 
us. The Absolutist of the West who is usually a 
ideologist cannot let us believe in that kind of creative 
freedom for which man aspires. There is not much 
difference between mechanical determinism and teleological 
determinism, as Bergson has pointed out in his Creative 
Evolution. We are not even satisfied merely with the 
freedom of choice between several given alternatives. 
There is an inner craving in us to realize complete 
and unrestricted creative freedom. If any philosophy 
baffles and disappoints us in obtaining full satisfaction 
of the innermost cravings of our heart by showing 
that they are illusions and false hopes, it is the philo- 
sophy that is to be given up and not the desire that 
goads us to perfection. Such a hypothesis cannot 
be accepted as a theory of life. William James has 
very rightly remarked : “ A philosophy whose principle 

is so incommensurate with our most intimate powers as 
to deny them all relevancy in universal affairs, as 
to annihilate their motives at one blow, will be even 
more unpopular than pessimism." ( Principles of Psycho- 
logy, VdL II, p. 313.) The humanists and pragmatists, 
we think, have dune a great service to the cause of 
Western philosophy in pointing out that the emotional 

active needs of men are stronger and more assertive 
77 
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than the intellectual. Our emotional and active nature 
will not bn satisfied unless a promise of freedom and 
perfection is granted to every individual in a theory of 
the universe. The Western Absolute Idealism, so far is 
it has been presented up to this time, however it may 
satisfy the intellectual demands of life, does not satisfy 
the others. The Humanistic and Pragmatic reaction is 
a sufficient proof of its failure to be the most satis- 
factory hypothesis, Indian philosophers, however, have 
been free from these difficulties, because they did not 
indulge in abstractions. Knowledge in Lndia has alitavs 
been sought for perfection and happiness, ;md it has 
gathered information from every avenue through which 
It could come, and has synthesized k in a rational 
manner. According to Indian philosophers, there is no 
other purpose behind Lbe manifestation of the world 
than the fructification of the willed efforts of the indt- 
vi duals, or a spontaneous and free sportful creative 

activity of Reality, which is continued in the same 

character into all individuals and sub- individuals that 
are generated by this activity. Even a life after death 
is postulated by an Indian, not because ht is curious 
to know what happens on the other side of death, nut 
because he is anxious to meet the departed ones, and 

not because he is afraid of losing his entity, the 
motives by which the Eurojiean investigators are actuat- 
ed, but because he thinks that it js absurd and 
irrational that in Reality there should be no provision 
for the realisation and fructification of all the wishes 
and efforts which the individual cherished and made 
during his life-time, but which could not bear any fruit 
because of his death. To the positivists, like Comte 

and Fredrick Harrison, it may be sufficiently consoling 
that the humanity that the dying man is leaving bdtmd 
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will enjoy the fruits of the efforts of Lhe dead* But 
what of the ambitions and desires with which he died ? 
To the Indian mind it looks irrational that anybody 
should finish his career of existence without his desires 
having all been satisfied, and that an individual should 
come into existence without his having willed it so, 
without his having deserved to come as a result of his 
own free activity, unless the universe be irrational at 
its root. But if the universe is irrational in its con- 
stitution, we have but to bid a good adieu to all 
philosophizing. 

Every individual must, therefore, be a htoluUly frt& 
to determine his fate, to determine which objective 
world he wilt lie a mender of, what powers he will 
have, and in what environment he will he placed. This 
must be one of the cardinal principles of every philo- 
sophical system. The philosophy of Vasmha has it, as 
we have already seen. 

But then, an explanation for the apparent facts 
which have given rise to the conception of fate, deter- 
minism, or destiny, and which cannot be absolutely 
denied, has also to In* found out, Indian philosophy in 
general! and the philosophy of Vasi^tha in particular, 
has found a rational explanation of fate which does not 
negate freedom. What we call our present fate, the 
environment in which w^ are placed, the powers and 
prosperity that are in our possession are of our own 
making. We have bound ourselves to have a thing, 
once we have wished for it, desired it, and strived r 
iL There k no escape from it, because we have let loose 
our creative forces that will bring us in contact with 
the thing, whether we will have it or not. We are 
bound, determined and fated to undergo a certain kind 
of experience in accordance with the potency of our 
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previous free willing* but we are never deprived of oiir 
freedom to determine our experience in future, as well 
as to change the previously determined experiences of 
the present. Full scl ^determination of our life and 
environment, which is taught by Vasistha, is what reason 
and life demand. 

But, how far the complete freedom of the individual 
which Vadstha grants fits in with his Absolute Idealism 
which even admits of a Cosmic Mind at the root of 
the universe is a very serious question. It would cer- 
tainly have been difficult for Vasistha to plead for the 
freedom of the individual, if he had admitted any 
ultimate purpose to be realized by the creative activity 
of the Absolute, and if he had also believed in only 
one Time-space order and only one three -dim entioned 
objective world. There is no final purpose to be realized 
by the Cosmic Mind in the world. Creation is an act 
of playful joy. Moreover, the individual is nothing but 
the Cosmic Mind individualized by its own will which 
continues in the individual. The individual is now an 
individual in his own right and begins to determine his 
own career through his free willing. The first environ- 
ment of an individual is the result of a previous 
willing of his in the form of Brahma, who js the 
deeper Self of all individuals in a Cosmos; but fnr 
the future be as an individual will be responsible. To 
illustrate this view, we may suppose that A is the Cosmic 
mind of a particular Cosmos, It wills to be a , and 
ta 1 It becomes a through the power of its creative 
imagination. (We must also remember that in becoming 
a, A does not cease to be A in this case.) Now, a is 
determined by the will of A only so far as it h™ 

«w » b» «. .«I » taw. Z“tm !o! 

further will to continue its existence a by its own 
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wish, it will dissolve when the potency of the original 
imagination of A in a is over. But it shall continue 
to be, if it further wills to continue its existence, and 
shall change into any other form, a n a it a t , etc., it will like 
to change into. The present form is the consequence 
of the previous willing, but we are fully free to imagine 
any other form for the future, and there is a guarantee 
that whatever we imagine to be in the future we shall 
be, for we are all living and moving in the infinitely 

Perfect, the fullest of the full Reality, in which there 
arc countless worlds with their own peculiar time-space 
orders mutually interpenetrating, according to Vasi^ha. 
Take another illustration of the creative activity of a 
father. There is hardly any purpose behind the creative 
enjoyment of the parents. It is a mere sportful play 
in all the species. The son is the father himself in 
a particular form. The child is determined by the 
father only so far as he is at present. The father has 
no purpose of his own to be realized through his son, 
who is now an individual in his own right. He will 

have his course of life determined in his own way. He 
is free to be what he wills. We are the makers of our 
own future. We have made us what we are by our 

previous imagining. 

A question may further be asked: Wherein lies the 
identity and continuity of the individual as such? It is 

the imagination, the mental construction of the future 
personality in the present individual that constitutes the 
link. It is the desire to be something that binds him 

who desires to be to that which is desired to be. 

There is nothing like an individual ** soul " required to 
bind the two. Vasis^ha will have no objection to William 

James 5 view that life is " A stream of consciousness 'I 

each section of which should know, and knowing bring 
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to itself and adopt, all those that went before, — thus 
standing as the representative of the entire past stream ” 
(Principles of Psychology, Chap. X), provided that James 
believes, as the Buddhists believed, that the stream 
continues even beyond the bridge of death, and also 
that the stream of thought is flowing on the surface 
of the calm ocean of the ultimate Reality which is 
Consciousness.^ 

5. Annihilation or Survival? 

Does the philosophy of Vasistha give a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of death ? We have already 

suggested that the view of Vasistha on the problem is 
very much in agreement with the modem view based 
on the evidence of facts collected by the Psychical Re- 
search Society. Here we shall consider the problem on 
purely speculative grounds, and see how far the views 
of Vasistha on death are satisfactory. 

The first hypothesis that is suggested about death 
is that the dead totally cease to be. On what grounds 

is this hypothesis suggested ? Does it satisfactorily ex- 
plain the fact of death in relation to other facts of 

life ? The only evidence that supports this hypothesis is 

that we do not perceive by any of our physical senses 
the existence of the dead person. The body is no 
longer active and alive ; it has begun to Ik- dccomjx>sed 
and rotten. And if not buried or cremated, it will 
vanish into the elements through natural forces acting 
upon it, for there no longer exists in it the unifying 
and resisting force that kept it alive formerly. Now, 
there can be no denying of the fact that the body is 
dissolved, and nothing else is perceived of the j>crsona!- 
ity. But from this fact it will not follow that the 
personality no longer exists, unless it is proved that the 
body, and nothing beyond that, is the personality; and 
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also that nothing can be said to exist which is not 
perceived by us. The man who thinks that the dead 
ceases to be, therefore, assumes that a living being is 
nothing more than the physical body, and that only the 
sensible is the existent. The first of these presupposi- 
tions is either based upon the second, as the belief that 
the personality is nothing more than the body is due 
to our perceiving nothing more than the body with our 
senses and presupposing that nothing could exist which 
is not perceived; or there is a confusion in the mind 
ol one who thinks like that, between a mere condition 
of manifestation and a cause of production. For, it has 
also been argued in favour of this hypothesis that all 
the phenomena which are said to constitute the person- 
ality over and above the physical body are caused by 
or arc produced of the body and the brain which is k 
part of the body, forgetting the other possibility that 
the body or the brain might be merely the condition 
of the manifestation of these phenomena. This argu- 
ment, we may point out, is like the one that there is 
no other cause and source of the broadcasted music 
beyond the receiving instrument. There was a j>erson- 
ality as long as there was a body ; now there is no 
body, therefore, there is no personality, would be arguing 
like that, as long as my electric bulb was alright there 
existed an electric current in the world, but now when 
my bulb is spoiled or broken, there cannot be any 

current, and so no other bulb can be lighted in this 

place. Evidently, such arguments arc absurd. The ab- 
surdity here is again due to the presupposition that the 

sensible, nay, that which is actually revealed to the physi- 
cal senses, is existent, and nothing else. There is no neces- 
sity of elaborating upon the unten ability of tins belief. We 
cannot limit existence to that alone which is perceptible 
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tc the physical senses. The modern science is convincing; 
us that the perceived universe is very little in comparison 
to that which is not perceived ordinarily by the physical 
senses- And if wtt look wit hilt us, we shall find that 
the unperceivecl is immensely more in existence than the 
perceived portion of [fie entire experience. When we 
cease to be en rapport with the external nature with 
our physical senses, an inner world is opened to us in 
what we call a dream -experience* A careful study oi 
dream is very necessary for the proper understanding of 
the personality and the enigma of human life. There 
is sense-perception in the dream- but the physical senses 
are dosed and am at rest. There is a body active in 
the dream, but the physical body is at rest. It is free 
from all that the dream-body is busy about. There is 
a world full of things and persons for die dreamer* but 
those things and persons are not exactly the same as 
the contents of the waking world. Does all this not 
show that the sphere of the existent and being experi- 
enced is much wider than of that which is perceived 
by the physical senses ? The hypothesis therefore that the 
personality of the * k dead " does not exist anywhere after 
the dissolution of the physical body is not sound. What 
we usually are sure of in the case of death is not the 
nan-existence of the personality of the dead anywhere, 
but of the non- manifestation of it through the physical 
body which h now spoilt like an electric bulb. This 
is an evident fact that requires no proof. 

A refutation of the opposite, however, is riot 
necessarily a positive proof of anything. Are, then, there 
any positive grounds on which it might be definitely said 
that the personality of a dead person continues after 
the dissolution of the physical body t There can be two 
convincing proofs of the continuity after death: either 
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the person who is now dead physically but continues 
to e*ist somewhere, in some way or other, should 

inform us with sufficiently convincing evidence amenable 
(■> reasonable tests, that he has not ceased to be with 
the dissolution of the physical body ; or one may him- 
suit remember his having survived the dissolution of his 
previous physical body. It is apparent that both these 
proofs are difficult to get and also difficult to correctly 
estimate, although people are busy in finding such 

evidences. We need not here enter into the difficulties 
of judging the validity or genuineness of these kinds of 
evidences There art- great scientists who have considered 
these difficulties in a truly scientific spirit, and yet have 
declared that "the hypothesis of surviving intelligence 

and personality,— not only surviving but anxious and able 
with difficulty to communicate,— is the simplest and most 
st might forward, and the only one that fits ah the 

facts,” (Lodge: The Survival of Man, p, 221,) In 

India recently, Mr Kekai Nandan Salmi of Breslby 
has collected a number of cases (Vide, Reincarnation 

—a pamphlet by him), in which the memory- o{ the 

previous physical existence is to a great extent retained 
and verified (his own son being one of them)* In the 
face of such tacts, and on our previously- arrived -at- 

conclusion that it is merely dogmatic to say that a 
personality ceases to exist with physical death, we are 
led to think that our existence docs not end with the 
end of the physical body; and this is what Vasmha 
holds. 

This hypothesis is very much strengthened when we 
study other aspects of our experience, die dream and 
ihe sleep states “■ The study of dream *\ rightly says 
Hr. Du FreJ* M frees us much mom thoroughly from 
that physiological prejudice than can the investigation of 

7 * 
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psychical functions in the waking life,** [Du Frel : Tin 4 . 
Philosophy of Mysticism, Vol. I, p. 54,} While a mao 
is asleep his physical activity sinks for the time 
being below the threshold of consciousness. Bui the 

activity of the inner personality, in all its aspects — 
intellectual, emotional and volitional — is very much 
heightened! as is evident from the dream-experiences 

of oure, and from the activity displayed by a somnam- 
bulist and by a hypnotized or an entranced person. 
Dr. Frcl's study of sleep has convinced him that 11 the 
more the threshold of sensibility is displaced, the more 
the positive side of sleep would become apparent, 
producing always new psychical reactions/’ {llnd. t 
p. 147.) It means in other words that the more we are 
free from the bodily consciousness, the more clearly we 
experience another state of existence. And, it may 

therefore be that when we are totally free from the 
body and the physical senses, we may continue to 
experience and exist in a world the like of which our 
dreams daily show us, however vaguely it may lie. 
Vaguely! probably because some link ties us with the 

physical body even when we are very much free from 
it in dreams. 

Thus, to deny existence alter phj^sicai death is 
dogmatic. There is some actual evidence in its favour, 
and it is very much probable that it may b*j so. Nay, 
it is also necessary, if the constitution of the world is 
not irrational For, as we have already said, it is 
irrational that our efforts and desires are evaporated 
into nothing, and are not satisfied in the long run. h 
is irrational and absurd that a moral, gentle and noble 
personality is evolved here under hardships and strug* 
gles, and with tears only to be broken suddenly at the 
rock oi death. Are all our aspirations for perfo'etion. 
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omnipotence, omniscience and absolute bliss nothing more 
than illusion and mockery? Arc Christs, Neros and 
Washingtons all to be levelled by death ? Are the 
martyrs and the condemned murderers sailing in the 
same boat only to be dashed into nothingness? “Should 
Ivsul and Goethe, Buddha and Christ, have laboured 
and suffered for the race, without thereby at the same 
time advancing a transcendental subject of theirs, nature 
would be m the highest degree wasteful,” (Ibid., Vol. 
JI. pp. 223-224.) It cannot be so, if the world is 

rational. And, unless reason rales the world, science, 
philosophy, morality and religion are absurdities. Suicide 
in that case would be the best course of action for a 
suffering man. But we think the universe is rational 
simply because reason is one of the manifested formJ 
of the Reality in man. Reality may be more than 
rational, but cannot be less* 

In general, therefore, we agree with the view of 

Yasi^tha on death, that it doe* not bring about an end 
of any individual as long as that individual himself 

would nut like to be dissolved, and that death opens a 
new world before him which he deserved, m the same 
w:iy as we wake up in dream when the body is asleep. 
The change that is brought about by death is, accord* 
ing to V asistha as well as according to Du Prd, “not a 
change of place, bui change of perceptual mode/' 

Ubid. t Vol II , p. 289,) It is not going anywhere else 
in space, but experiencing a subjectively different world 
6* Futfitmoni or Frustration of Desires? 

Of late rhere has been much discussion in philo- 
sophy on values and their conservation and security in 
the reality. We do nut want here to enter into all the 
aspects of the problem. We shall only see how* far the 
philosophy of Vasistha satisfies the demand of our life 
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that all oar values ought to be conserved, that all our 
desires must find satisfaction, and that all our efforts 
must be crowned with success in the long run. I* or, 
we must remember that this demand is very strong in 
man, perhaps stronger than the intellectual demand lor 
consistency. 

A careful investigation into the various types of 
religions will reveal that the categories of a particular 
religion are determined in their concrete nature by the 
conception entertained by a particular race or people, 
of the values of life and how they want them to be 
concerned. God, Heaven or Hell, salvation, etc., are 
hypostatized values. Why a religion is accepted or re- 
jected by some individual is not usually because it is 
rational, but because it guarantees him all that he 
desires. All the conceptions of the ultimate destiny 
of the individual arc coloured by his conception of 
the most valuable aspect of his existence and of 
the most desired object of his life. A Vaiqnava de- 
votee has expressed his wish that he would prefer 
to be a jackal in the land of ftfndd-vana to being a 
liberated soul in the sense of Liberation according to the 
Vaisfeqtka philosophers. RSmSnuja, in his Commentary 
on the Brahma-sutras, criticizes and rejects Samkara’s 
conception of Liberation that there will be no experience 
of the ego or 1-ness ( ahamtva ) in the liberated stale, 
on the plea that “ A man desires Liberation and makes 
efforts to attain it only with the idea that his present 
state is miserable, and with the hope that in the 
liberated state he will be happy. But if he comes to 
learn that in the state of liberation he himself will lx* 
no more, he will turn back from such a liberation.’*' 
[Sri-bh<Jfya Catuh-siUri, edited by Abhyahkara, p. 79.) 
A religion acceptable to an opium-eater must guarantee 
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to him that there will be ample opium in the heaven 
for hun ; a debauchee will gladly accept the conception of 
heaven where his animal passion will have an unrestricted 
satisfaction. The prophet that a man would accept is 
one who does not denounce what he desires and loves* 
The place of phdosophy in the life of a thinkittg 
man is almost the same as that of religion in the life 
of a bditving man. It has to meet the same demands 
of life, and its task is more difficult than that of 
religion in so far as it has to be comprehensive, co- 
herent and consistent Bradley accepts this view when 
he writes 14 Philosophy has to justify ail sides of our 
nature ; and this means that all our main cravings 
must find satisfaction. ,f (Bradley : Appearance and Reality, 
p. 507.) But, as his own philosophy finds it difficult to 
guarantee the fulfilment of all desires of ail individual*, 
and the conservation of all the values of all individuals, 
he, instead of admitting the failure of his philosophy, 
considers the demand, as it is. to be absurd. He says : 
" But that every desire of every kind must as such be 
gratified — this is quite a different demand, and is surely 
irrational/' (Ibid., p- 507.) Here Bradley forgets that 
to the individual who is desiring, his own desire at that 
moment) however petty, however great or small its 
object may be, however noble or ignoble it may look 
to others, is as warm, is as imperative, and its object 
as valuable as any other desire of any body else and 
its object. If any philosophy makes difference between 
one and another, and guarantees the satisfaction of one 
rather than that of another, that philosophy is a partial 
philosophy and has yet to grow wiser. It cannot meet 
the universal acceptance, because it does not satisfy alL 
It is the philosophy of the few whose values it con- 
serves; it is a philosophy of a particular nation, of a 
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particular country, of a particular time, of a particular 
type of people, the conservation of the values of which 
it maintains. It is idle on the part of Bradley to 
write: “It is idle to repeat, “I want something” 

unless )ou can show that the nature of things demands 
it also. ( lbtd. % p. 510.) The “nature of things” would 

certainly be irrational if there would arise any desire 
in any individual for the fulfilment of which there were 
no provision in the ‘‘nature of things", for, after all, 
the individual in whose heart the desire surges up is a 

part of the Reality. If tantalization of our desires is 

the rule of the universe, or if only those desires will 

be fulfilled which have been indulged in after calculat- 
mg the nature of things ", which an ambitious man 

never does, then all the people of the world up to this 
time have lived and died in illusion, for the “nature 
of things ” is still not fully known. They have desired 
and aspired in vain. Man will not be satisfied with 

such a metaphysics. And, in the West there is it 
tendency in Pragmatism to discard the view that the 
reality is a finished thing. However vaguely they may 
say it, they nevertheless say that the reality is in the 
making, and that we make it through our desires 
thoughts and activities. The Pragmatist is not very 
clear as to what he really means. But he is quite 

sure that he is revolting against a metaphysics that does 
not fully satisfy. 


In the philosophy of Vasistha, we have a better 
solution of the problem than probably in any other 
religion or philosophy of the world. He assures us 

Si, SVrTrf ° f kind °' ' vcr >' dividual 

shall be sat, shed. All that any individual wants 

experience and reahze shall be experienced and realised 
The stones of the sons of Indu in the Prakaratu, 111 
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of the Yoga-vasitfha and of the Tafias* in the 
second half of the firaharapa VI illustrate the view of 
to * **«. „ ,„ d “ 

their objects may seem to be, however the “ nature of 
things " may go against them, and however conflicting 
their consequences be with the “finished reality", shall 
be fulfilled if they are earnest and sincere. Even merely 
passing wishes arc also to be granted a passing fulfil- 
rnent. All that we wish to possess and enjoy shall be in 
our arms, however impossible it may apparently seem to 
be. A scientist, a philosopher, a politician, and a reform- 
er will see himself crowned with success in his efforts. 
A lover will be in union with his beloved, and every 
one will find what he seeks. All that we think valuable 
will be preserved for us if we wish so. 

How can it be so? It shall be so, Vasistha 
tells us, because our objective experience is shaped m 
accordance with our demands, our desires, and our 
aspirations. We daily experience that many of our 
wishes which are inconsistent with the facts in the 
present objective world of the waking experience, are 
fulfilled in the experience of dream, which so long as 
it lasts is experienced as the real waking state. Dreams 
are mostly the objectification and realization of our 
passing wishes or of those desires that are in conflict 
with the waking experience. Death, as we have already 
seen, liberates us from the waking physical experience. 
Our objective experience after death, according to Vasisfha 
is very much like that of a dream, in which ” we 
enjoy the objects ol our desires or suffer from the 
objects of our apprehension. For, all wishes and desires, 
and also fears and apprehensions are potential energies 
to be actually realized. And they persist to be as long 
as they are not realized. All our ideas of heaven and 
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bell, all our conceptions of reward or punishment, and 
all our desires iu possess this or dial are actualized in 
our objective experience after the death of the body, in 
exactly the same way as in dreams. The dreaming 
capacity is then released and liberated from the limitn- 
ih>ns of the body and the world of waking experience, 
where the nature of things stood in the wav of our 
desires finding satisfaction. There is no common time* 
space order for all the ideal worlds thus experienced 
after persons have ceased to be members of this world 
of waking experience, as all the dreams cannot be 
measured by the same standard of time-space measure- 
ment and cannot be said to be belonging to a common 
time-space order* Countless such worlds may exist 
interpenctraiingly, with events which may be quite m 
conflict with those in others at the same time and 
place, tf we can use the expression* All these ideal 
worlds in which the individual is having full and 
unrestricted satisfaction of his desires that are in congruent 
with or impossible to be realized in the world of this 
time-space order, all these enjoyments, and all these 
personalities, are nevertheless, as real* as hard facts, 
and as objectively true as our world of the present 
waking experience. 

Now, when the desires, for the fulfilment of which 
this world of our present experience was too poor or 
incongruent, are exhausted by their satisfaction, those 
desires which were connected with this world and can 
be fulfilled In this world assert themselves and wake 
the personality up in this very world in a fresh and 
appropriate physical body In which all that was achieved 
with great efforts formerly Is preserved or conserved in 
the form of instincts and tendencies, and in a suitable 
environment where those desires can be easily satisfied. 
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Thus nothing valuable and nothing that was desired to 
be conserved is ever lost to the individual as long as 
the individual himself does not want to get rid of it 
through his denying desire. There is an unbroken 
continuity in the line of perfection, and all the previ- 
ously acquired stages of progress are conserved in the 
personality. The individual becomes only what he desires. 
He realizes whatever kind of salvation he wants. It he 
wants to preserve his distinct individuality in some loka 
(higher world), as R5m£nuja and other Vai$nava teachers 
would, there is a provision for this in reality, and no 
one can compel him to be effaced out of existence as 
an individual. If he is, on the other hand, tired of 
existing as a separate individual and desires to be 
dissolved into infinity, he will be dissolved. If he wants 
to live in conscious identity with the Absolute, he shall 
also realize that kind of existence. For, according to 
Vasisfha, we become only what wc desire to become ; 
we jKWsess what we desire to possess; and we enjoy 
what we desire to enjoy. The only check is the check 
of our thought. 

But we must not forget that nothing else but the 
realization of our Al>soluteness can give us the final 
satisfaction. It is why wc continue changing our desires, 
changing our values and changing ourselves. That alone 
will be real for us which we value. Let us therefore 
value that which we want to realize. Things are not 

valuable in themselves. They arc valuable in so far as 
they give us a promise of happiness and joy. When 
we have them by our side, the promise is realized to 

a false one so far as the ultimate satisfaction is 

concerned. Then we set our heart on other objects and 

think them valuable instead of the previous ones. But 
after some time, when by the inevitable law of the 
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fulfilment of all our desires, they are in our possession, 
the same thing happens. We are again disappointed in 
realizing the promised joy. This is the reason why 
values change. This impels us to find out the highest 
value, the Absolute Self, for the sake of realizing which 
all values are acquired and tested one after another. 
This is what is suggested by the philosophy of Vasistha. 
7. Whence and Why the Evil? 

It may be asked that, if the nature of the reality 
is such that all our desires are fulfilled, why is there 
misery or suffering in the world ? The world appears to 
be a vale of tears rather than a garden of joy. There 
is pain, there is suffering, there is old age, there is 
death, and there is failure in the world. These facts 
cannot be denied by any philosopher so long as he 
walks on the earth with his eyes open. Vasistha has 
recognized them to be actual facts. In the recent 
philosophy of the West too there is so much attention 
paid to the dark aspects of life and the world, denoted 
by the one common name *' evil " that it has now 
become an important duty of a philosopher to account 
for them, as it was in ancient India, where the main 
object of philosophy was to find out the root cause of 
the evil and the remedy for it. (Vide, the first stanza 
of Is'vara-kfaoa’s Snmkhya kitrikas.) 

At present there are two main conceptions of evil 
in the West, that of the Absolute Idealists and that of 
the Humanists. The first group of thinkers holds that 

the consciousness of evil is only a partial vision, that 

evil is merely an appearance, and that in Reality as 
a whole it is “over-ruled and subserved Evil, accord- 
ing to them, is not grounded in the Reality as a 

whole, but is experienced only in the parts of the 

Reality. How any partial appearance, such as evil, 
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error, linitude, etc,, arise in the Absolute whole is not 
answered by them. That, they think, is beyond our 

comprehension. " Why there are appearances, and why 
appearances of such various kinds, are questions not to 
be answered." (Bradley : Appearance and Reality , 

p. 511.) The Pragmatists and the Humanists naturally 
revolt against such a view. They detest the use of the 
word " appearance " for evil, which according to them 
is as real as the man or the individual, from whom 
they start to philosophize like the followers of Pro- 

tagoras. They denounce the Absolutistic metaphysics 
downright, because they think that in the Absolutistic 
philosophy the centre of interest is the Absolute 
and not the individual for whom evil is ingrained in 
reality. Evil, they say, is real. No further explana- 
tion can be given of it than that it is a real factor 

in our experience, with which we have to grapple 
hard. The Pragmatists discard the conception of a 
perfect, omnipotent and good God, who has hitherto 
been believed to have been the creator of the 

world, for, if God is the author of the world, 
he must have been the author of the dreadful evils 
of the world like war, pestilence, earthquakes. Hoods, 
etc., and of suffering, old age, death, etc., of the 
living creatures. They recognize evil as a real principle 
active in the world side by side with the forces that 
are operative to conquer it. A finite God struggling 
himself against the forces of Satan, and to a great 

extent aided by the growing wisdom and power of 

man, is what satisfies them. It is clear that even by 
the Pragmatists no further explanation of evil is given 
than that it is a fact, an actuality that cannot be 

denied. The main concern of the Humanists and 

Pragmatists is not really to account for and explain 
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why there is evil, but how it can be overcome; “Not 
why evil should exist at all, but how we can lesson 
the actual amount of it" (James: Pluralistic Universe, 
p. viiu) Prof, Radhri-ktspan, therefore, while defending the 
Absolute dc philosophy of the West against the attacks 
of James remarks ; ,J But if Absolutism fails to account 
for evils and error (which, he says, are “Mystery” 
according to Bradley, and an u insoluble puzzle 11 
according to Joachim), pluralism does not fan better.” 
(R2dhad<|-srian : The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Pk i losof>hy t p* 2 59 . ) 

W hen we cast a glance towards Indian philosophy, 
we find the idea of 11 evil ” treated under tin- concept 
«>r bonder ge. The tendency of Indian philosophers has 
been to distinguish two states of existence of the Self 
of living beings, one the ideal state in which the 
individual can exist as free from ail evils and sufferings, 
and the other as actual which is full of imperfections, 
sufferings and undesirable evils. The first is generally 
called the state of Mokfa (freedom irom evil) and the 
second, Bandka (bondage to evil). The problem of evil 
has generally taken an individualistic turn here <.n 
account of the pragmatic tendencies of the Indian mind 
from the earliest times. Here let us take a bird's- 
eye view of the various conceptions of bondage offered 
in Indian philosophy. 

According to the CSrvSkas, rt may lie said that 
bondage is really a bondage to the authority of religion, 
law and morality. Moral and religious considerations 
make a coward of man and keep him away from Hi, 
enjoyments of life. Ut us take life as it is, and let 
us not postpone the present enjoyments for the sake 
of some non-existent, but wrongly supposed to be 
1 j x i ^ t * l n t , Htate 1 heavenly Of, BBGB^tibited bliss* W* 
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end ^ v i t h death. There is no problem of mokfa beyond 
the present fife. This view* it is evident, caonot satisfy 
man, although there js a grain of truth in it It is an 
antithesis to the too much religious obsession which 
makes a man neglect the comforts that the body 
legitimately requires. 

According to the Jaina thinkers, the limitations of 
life and the consequent misery and sufferings are due 
to the intermixture of the soul with the forces of 
matter* both of which have been existing intermixed 
imm time immemorial, without any beginning in time, 
Yet it is possible through moral and ascetic practices 
to separate the soul from the karmic panicles of matter 
entirety. When the soul is thus freed from matter, it 

wilt go up beyond the mundane existence, in a very 

high region, where it will continue to exist for ever as 
an omniscient individual free from all the evils of 

mundane existence. The view does not satisfy die 
intellectual demand for the Unity of the ultimate 

Substance* It does not make the sufferer from the evil 
responsible for his suffering, because the evil is ingrained 
in the reality from time immemorial and is sufficiently 

deeply intermixed with the soul. This view does not, 
also, attribute any meaning and purpose to evil in 

life* And the method suggested to get rid of the 

mundane existence is very ascetic and puritanic, full of 
hardships and difficulties at every stage. 

According to the philosophers of the Nyaya-Vaireqtka 
schools, evil consists in the soul (which in its essential 
nature i* a pure substance free from all attributes of 
knowledge, emotion and activity which U acquires 
during the mundane existence) assuming a body with 

the senses and uniting with a mind, as a consequence 
of its previous karmas (actions), and thereby suffering 
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front the misery of life and death. The sathsum 
(round of birth and death) continues as long as the 
soul is not freed from attachment to the body and 
mind, and from the binding actions through the know- 
ledge of the real nature of the soul. When this is 
effected, the soul becomes liberated, and continues to 
exist in its pure form which is free from all pains and 
pleasures, and from ail attributes that arc acquired in 

the embodied existence including consciousness, it is 

not explained in this philosophy how such an originally 
pure sou! was at ad implicated in the clutches pf 

karma, or bondage for the first time, it being consider- 
ed a sufficient reply that our bondage is beginmngless. 
This idea of freedom from bondage in a stale of 

Liberation which not only will he free from pain but also 
from every kind of happiness from even the knowledge 
or consciousness of our existence, is nut an idea that 
can appeal to man. It is an attempt to acquire 
complete anaesthesia, as it were, and to reduce oneself 
to a stone I ike state of unconscious existence. Man on 
the other hand wants happiness, positive and uncondi- 
tional, and never wants that he should cease to be 
conscious. 

According to the early Mtmamsakas, J aim mi and 
Sahara, the evil consists in the performance of bad and 
prohibited actions which are bound to bring suffering 
to the performers. Freedom from it according to them 
would be a state of happy heavenly existence brought 
about by the performance of the actions enjoined upon 
us by the Scripture. This view looks to be too 
primitive* It doe? not take into consideration the fact 
tainted out by the author of the S\uhkhya-kmhu that 
the stay in heaven cannot be a state perfectly free 
from pain, and that this remedy of escaping the evils 
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of life is not the final remedy, for, the consequences 
of *' good ^ actions even must last for some time and 
not for ever. {Kart ha 2,) So, neither the origin nor the 
final cure of evil is suggested by the Mimatfvsakas, 

The evil of bondage, according to the Sitnikhya philo- 
sophers, is due to the want of discriminative knowledge 
(aviveka) between the subject and object {fiurtnia and 
prakfti). The former is by its very nature unchanging, 
inactive, and pure consciousness, which is free in its essen- 
tial nature from all pleasures, pains or delusion. In the 
present state, however, it feels its identity with the object- 
ive reality (prakfti) i which, on account of the forgetful- 

ness by the puru$a of it* own true nature and of the 
attention directed by the puru^a towards it, begins to 
dance into the many form* of things, senses, mind, ego, 
the intellect, etc., which are all susceptible to pleasure, 
pain or dullness ; to change and to all kinds of miser- 
able or happy states in heaven or hell, It is really 
wrong fur the subject to attribute to itself the condi- 
tions of objects, both of the psychical and physical 

kind. Hut it is done for want of discrimination* Dis* 
crimination between the two as absolutely separate 
entities and the consequent aloofness of the subject in 
its own State of pure conscious experience is the ideal 
of this philosophical system. No satisfactory answer is 
given by the Samkhya philosophers as to how this 

false identity between the two, this non-discrimination, 
originates at all If the two were essentially distinct 
entities, when and how did they corne to be united t 
To say that the non -discrimination is beginning less is 
to evade the question of the origin, and not to 

answer it. No other character than that of being pure 
consciousness, unattached to anything, aloof and distinct 
from ail other things, although infinite in extension, is 
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present in the liberated soul according to this school* 
This state is realised bv abstracting it from ah the 
contents of consciousness T or by stripping off all con- 
creteness from conscious experience, It is, apparently, 
a way not of conquering the evil but of running away 
from it. 

According to Buddhism, in general, life as such is 
misery and pain. There is no joy here. Every thing 
is in perpetual change. The soul postulated by other 
systems of philosophy in which a resort is sought to 
escape from the evils of life, is itself found by the 
Buddhists on analysts to be composed and no exception 
to the universal law of change* To be something, 
to will to be something, is itself the root of all suffer- 
ings, This tf$nu or desire to be is due to igiwrunct 
(gPMfyn); We do not ktmw that by desiring to be some* 
thing we are sowing the seed of our further existence 
which as such is evil. Freedom from nil kinds o! 
desires for objects, and negation of the w Ul to live 
through self-denying moral conduct m which respect is 
paid not to the individuality but to the moral law. is 

ihc way of arriving at a state in which individuality, 
which in changing and composite in its nature, is finally 
extinguished. This state is called Nirtmpa or extinction 
of all evils and passions with that of individuality. 
How the individuals originated, why is there ignorance 
on account of which we go ofi weaving a web of pro- 
longed existence here and hereafter, are questions to 

which no answer can U> found hi Buddhism The 
ignorance is said to be beginoingless. The reined v 

suggested for the evils of life is „ medicinc ^ 

certainly removes the disease, but (tills also the patient 
to insure freedom from relapse. The idea of Buddhist* 
AirvBprt is more or less a negative one. of freedom 
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from all the dark aspects of life. Bet man does not 
only seek an escape from the evils of life, hut also 
hankers for positive joy or Happiness [Attanda), There 
is certainly a desire in man to escape from the miser- 
able state of existence, but there is also a desire to bt 
in some siate of existence, where he will be in a bliss- 
ful state. This positive aspect is warning, to a great 
extent, in the Buddhistic metaphysics which lays much 
emphasis on negation, although in the later Buddhism, 
signs are not wanting of the influence of the Ufiani^tdic 
idea of the Self as Ananda or Bliss. 

According to die Cpantsads, to speak m a general 
way, the root of evil is our ignorance of the fact that 
We are one with the Brahman, the Ultimate Reality, 

which is full of infinite knowledge and Bliss. When we 

know this fact, we partake in the Joy Absolute. 11 When 

God is known all letters fall away " " The k newer of 

the Brahman becomes Brahman." S'ariikaracarya, there- 
fore, who has systematized the teachings oi the Vpani- 
fads into a system of philosophy known as the Advaita* 
Ved&nta, thinks that the evil consists in the ignorance 
of the true nature of the Self, which is identical with 
the Brahman. When through the study of the Upani* 
Qada, thinking over their teachings, and contemplating 
over their truths, we realize that we are the Brahman, 
the fi nitride and the vision of the world, which are both 
illusory appearances, vanish from the view and we ate 
left nor in a negative stare of emptiness, but in a state 
of Perfect Existence, which is CoDsciodiimess and Bliss, 
and ia fuller than the fullest one can imagine, Bui 
how, why, and when Ignorance crept into our Being to 
make us finite is a question, which not only is nm 
answered by the Vcdaniists but also denounced as an 
illegitimate question (aii-pras'nd)* 
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Thus, no philosophical system of the East or W^t 
so far considered has given a quite satisfactory answer 
to the origin of the evil. The philosophy of Vast&thu, 
fares better than most of them with regard to the prob- 
lem* No better answer, after all. can be given as to 

why we suffer than that because wc are ignorant. All 
our sufferings, miseries, failures, and troubles are certain- 
ly due to our ignorance of the true- nature of things 
around tie, of our own selves, and of the laws and 
constitution of the universe. He also tells us that it is 
more important to know how ignorance is to be re- 
moved, that is, how the evil is to be overcome and 
destroyed, than how, why, and when it originated (IV, 
ll f 32-34) p as William James, whom we have quoted 
alsove, has also rightly said. 

But the difficulty is that man will never cease to 

bo a metaphysical animal He cannot rest satisfied 
with the agnosticism as to the ultimate reason whv 
ignorance or evil is there at all The main difficulty 

m the acceptance of evil as an ultimate fact in- 
grained in the reality, is that the admission of 
it as an independent power, a cosmic principle like 
Satan, takes away all hope of victory over it, and also 
all possibility of its ever bemg effaced out of existence, 
lor, after all, a reality will ever remain a reality. A 

tArce that has defied and limited even God, must be 

certainly stronger and cleverer than the combined 
strength anil wisdom of nil the creatures or individual* 
in the world. The difficulty of the Monistic systems of 
philosophy, on the other hand, is to explain why the 
One Perfect and Infinite Blissful God or the Brahman 
could become the finite and suffering many, qr if 

the many are eternally rooted in the all-comp*, bi nd- 

ing and all-embracing Absolute, how could forgetful*** 
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(ignofence) of this fact occur at all ? To say that it is 
an “ insoluble mystery fl is giving a death-blow to meta* 
physics and leaving the intellect unsatisfied fnr ever. A 
philosopher, therefore, has certainly to attempt an 
answer. Moreover, unless we know why and how evil 
is there, we cannot be able to conceive bow to over* 
come it. To say that the evil is beginningless is to 
admit actual reality of it 

In the philosophy of Vasistha we do not come 

across the conception of a beginning less ignorance, which 
wc find in the 37 atot-yana Buddhism from which 
S'amkaru seems to have borrowed it. Karma {hi tiding 
activity} too is not beginningless according to Vasistha, 
as we have already seen. Bondage or evil, according 

to Viisisfba, is another name for finite existence, the 
mind or individuality itself. Ignorance (avidytt) i* also 
a name for it. It is also called karma. To be an 
individual is to be limited; it is to hedge a wall of 
neglect or non-recognition of the Whole round the centre 
of interest jn a particular portion or aspect of the 

Absolute Whole. To attend to a particular point Is to 
neglect the rest. And we are, for the time being, only 
that to which we give our full attention. No body else 
forces us to attend to anything. It is a voluntary 

game which we may play or not. It has a beginning 
and an end. But as every concave has its convex 
side, so the limitation of our interest to here an d nour 
h.ss the other side involved in the very act of limitation, 
namely, the passing away the rest of the Reality, ever 
present to the total experience, into the subconscious. 
The present day psychology hold* that the original datum 
r i i cognitive experience is a continuous whole, in which 
VV f make differentiations in accordance with nur interests. 
There is really no limit to the presen Ut ion-cun tinuum, 
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but only that much of it constitutes my reality as 

is above the threshold of my consciousness; and out 
of that too that is more real to me in which I 
am emotionally interested or which has value for me* 
The rest is neglected* It is ki some such manner that 
a mind or individuality takes its rise in the Absolute 
according to Vasistha. A centre of interest, a point of 
const i ring activity, m spontaneously (Svabhavatah) and 
without any ulterior motive. Fixed in the ever infinite 
ami perfect Absolute like the springing up of a whirl in 
an ocean* From the point of view of tins centre the 

total Absolute Experience appears split up into two 

aspects, one in which the individual (the centre) is 
interested, anti so, real to it, and the other in which 
the individual is not interested, and so, unreal to the 
individual. Hut there cannot be an actual separation 
between the two aspects of the entire Experience except 
for the individual* As the centre of interest of Lhe 

individual continues shifting, his experience goes on 

changing. Imagining new and new forms in the object- 

ive world is but the changing of the centre of interest* 
And m cannot but imagine new forms for our objective 
experience, because the entire infinite Experience is im- 
manent in every individual anti on account of this fact 
there is a revolt in the mtLi vidua) against being satisfied 
with a particular form of experience and a demand to 
have other forms of experience in the field of conscb 
ous ness* This is the reason why there is no tin a) 
satisfaction of desire in having this or that object. As 
long as we shall continue to desire particular objects 
our desires will bring us no rest or final peace, for' 
objects will he infinite In number and kind and there 

* * CfaWn i in “ for lhe in ^ Tins i ft the reason 
why we suffer. This is why we cannot be happy in 
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this world. This is why, in spite of our possessions, 
achievements and enjoyments, we always feel poor. No 
doubt, we always have, early or late, what we want, 
what we strive lor, and what we earnestly desire. 
But by the time we gel it, our centre of interest 
has shifted to something eke, and so, we no longer 
are satisfied with the attainment of the objects of 
our previous desires. We do not wait to enjoy what 
we have ourselves attracted towards us. This is why 
there is discord, inharmony, unhappiness, etc., in the 
world. 

This state of affairs will continue to be experienced 
as long as there is interest in particular objects and 
desire to be this or that, and attachment to this or 
that, for, there will be a perpetual result from within 
against satisfaction with the particular part when the 
Whole ^ tmili YVut:i ql happiness is t he tjgu tltf| 
revolt. There is a need also of this revolt, otherwise 
no one would aspire to be perfect. Thus, evil is 
necessary, otherwise the glory of the Absolute which is 
our very Self, the deep ocean behind the bubble of our 
being, would remain hidden from the view of those 
who arc interested in partial and poor aspects of It, 
The vision of the Whole, the infinite Self, will shine 
above the threshold of consciousness only when we give 
up our limited interests and become interested in the 
Whole and constantly imagine ourselves to be nothing 
Jess than the Whole. No external force other than our 
own will mahe us choose what we shall become. This, 
in brief, is the view on evil and victory over it, 
suggested by the study of the Yoga*VB$i$tJta, How 
far it is satisfactory, let the reader judge. Wc can 
only say that beyond this it is difficult for hntpan 
intellect to go, 
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8, H'for/ am J ? 

Know thy -Self " is a very old exhortation of the 
wise men of all ages and dimes. And knowing the 
Self appears to he an easier task than knowing the 

external world, for the latter is presented to us only so 
far as our senses reveal it to us- What there may be 

behind the sensible in the external world ever remains 

hidden from us. But probably there is an agreement 
as to what the external world is so far as it is re- 
vealed to us, but there is a great divergence oi 

opinion amongst the great thinkers of the world as to 
what the Self is. A big volume can be filled if only 
a mention is made of the various view* held by emi- 
nent thinkers on the nature of the Self. There is 

hardly any space for us to exhaustively deal with it 

here. We shall only refer to a few typical instances of 
this divergence of views held in the East as well as in 
the West. 


Descartes starts his enquiry to find out truth by 
doubting everything that the commonsense or the pre* 
viously existing thought of the West took for granted. 
In doubting everything, he discovers that the doubter is 
presupposed m all doubting, and therefore cannot be 
doubted to exist. Doubting f* thinking. I think there* 
fore I am. (Tfifeto ergo tmn^J The discovery of 
Descartes which consists in knowing that no one can 
doubt his own existence because he is presupposed as a 
doubler, although a very old truth, is the starting point 
1,1 Modem Philosophy, St Augustine long before J 
cartes thought To doubt my existence is to assert mv 



in hi& Commentary on the 
ll is not possible to deny 
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the existence of the Self, for it is the very essence of 
him who denies 

Uut, what am I ? — is the next and more important 
question. Descartes comes to the conclusion that the 
self is a thinking Substance. He did not examine the 
sdna of substance critically. Hume questioned whether 
there was any substance like the self. His introspection, 
Hume said, revealed no such entity as an enduring, 
continuing and identically the same, spiritual substance 
withifi him, hut only a congeries of sensations, impres- 
sions, memories, feelings, etc. He discovered no Self 
Lt other than a bundle or collection of different percep- 
tions which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a [icrpctua! flux and movement.” 
Exactly in the same manner, long before Hume, did 
the Buddhist thinkers repudiate the idea of lt Self " 
(dOnon) as a spiritual substance which was postulated 
by the Naiyityikait as the thinker, doer, and feeler, \ he 
self for the older Buddhists is only a bundle (skandha) 
of the psych icaJ states which arc ever in flux, but are 
held in unity as mind (ciftewt), There is no doubt 
that so far as the thoughts, ideas, feelings and interests 
are concerned, there is a perpetual dux, a constant 
change within ourselves. And whenever one seeks to lint 1 
the Self with the help of ordinary' introspection, he wall 
stumble at this or that particular and passing thought 
Hume, James and Buddhists are so far quite correct. 
But as Kant in the West and S'amhara in India 
pointed out, the changing multiplicity of ideas, sensa- 
tions, feelings, etc., alone are not sufficient to explain 
alt the facts and aspects of our inner life. Both of 
them point out that these changing psychical states 
are not the Self* The Self is the Subject which 
unifies and a ppe revives these states, and without the 
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presupposition of which no unity, which is as much a 
fact of inner experience as the multiplicity of the ideas, 
nor consciousness of changing states, could have been 
possible. To seek for the Self in the changing states 
of the mind, both of them say, h certainly wrong. The 
Self is the unifying Subject that can never be made 
an object* can never be presented as a thought, sensa- 
tion or reeling. It is therefore absurd to regard it as 
something known in the ordinary sense* Psychology 
cannot observe it, hut, as Ward suggests* must pre- 
suppose it, Buddhists, Hume and James who have 
repudiated the popular idea ot the Self have done a 
great service to the problem, in so far as they have 
convinced us that a search for the Sell in the changing 
staLes of the mind, down from the me or ego to ihe 

bodily states and feelings, cannot give ns the Self. 
Truly indeed, because the search for the Self is nnt 

for the changing aspect of ourselves, nor for tire plural- 
ity of ideas within, nor even for that which can be the 
object of our knowledge. It is for the permanent in 
us, for the unity within, and for the Subject which 
knows every thing else* When a philosopher says that 
there Is no permanent entity found within his mind or 
m the objects outside, he is quite right in so f,ir ;s^ it 
goes. But Ui conclude that permanence and unity can 

nowhere be found, because they have not been found in 
the objective side of our experience — both mind and 

matter— 1 b absurd. Experience is inexplicable without 
the petmfepwmbn of a Permanent Unity. If we have 
not found where the Permanent Unity exists, we must 
only confess that we have not found it, and should 
not deny its existence. It is not only dogmatic to deny 
the existence of what is presupposed in all our experi- 
ence, but also an act of philosophicide, if we can use 
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the expression* 1 1 we are honest thinkers, let us say 
that our knowledge is not yet complete, that we have 
still to learn more and more. Lodge has rightly said, 
14 The assertions of men of genius are often of value: 
their denials seldom or never." (Lodge: Making of Man, 
p. 24, footnote,) 

What am 1 then, when the term "I" stands for the 
Ultimate Subjective Unity? For, after all it is the " I " 
that endures amidst all the changes of personality; it 
is the H 1 M that unities all the discrete many that 
compose the psychical and the external world of my 
experience ; and it is the 41 I " which is presupposed in 
all experience* What is the character of the 11 I " ? 
Before finding out the actual character of this H ' 1 r \ let 
us he sure of a few points in this connection. The 
search for the H is the search for the permanent or 
die continuous. We must not, therefore, expect to hnd 
it in the varying and changing factors of our experi- 
ence. it is a search for the ultimate Unity within, we 
should not therefore expect to find it as one of the 
many contents of our experience. And because it is a 
search for the ultimate Subject of our experience, wc 
should not expect to find it out amidst 1 ho objective 
world and amidst those things and ideas that can be 
presented. The search is no doubt a difficult otie. 
Many philosophers, specially in the West, have faltered 
in the search for Uie Self, simply because they neither 
understood what they were in search after, nor where 
to seeh for it U is to the great credit of the Vafattia 
thinkers that they alone grasped wdl the problem of 
the Self, and they alone answered it more satisfactorily 
than any other philosopher of the Hast or West. 

! The great psychologist James sums up his discus- 
sion on the problem of Self by saving *' I'ersonality 
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implies the incessent presence of two elements, an 

objective person, known by the passing subjective 
Thought and recognized as continuing in time.” [Pritwt- 
files of Psychology , Vol. I, p. 371.) The main difficulty 
that lies in this conclusion is how a 44 passing 44 subject- 
ive thought could be recognized as 41 continuing in 

time How can " I ", the unchanging background of 
all the changing “ me-$ 44 be 44 a Thought, at each mo- 
ment different from that of the last moment 44 . (lbid. % 
p. 401.) It is a very simple truth pointed out by the 

author of the Bhzmati, the great Vifcas-pati MisTa, 
that 44 what varies not nor changes in the midst of 
things that vary and change is different from them 

(vyavarUimaticyi yad anuvartate tat tcbhyo bhinnam )’\ 
The 44 I ", therefore, which is felt as continuing in time 
must be distinguished from that which passes. It 
cannot be one of the series of passing thoughts, but 

behind and beyond the series. We may not of course 
be able to separate the passing me-8 from the enduring 
" / ", simply because it is a factor that cannot be 
thought away from any passing me. But at any rate 
we can determine its character by negating from it all 
the passing we-s. Here it may be pointed out. as Kant 
actually did point out, that it may be that this unity 

of apperception may not have any existence apart from 
its function of unifying the passing sensations or ideas. 
There is no fear like that, for, there am other levels 

of our experience in which the passing wc-s of the 

ordinary waking consciousness are altogether absent, but 
the Self is still felt to be continuing in the same way 
as it does in the waking experience. 

Our concrete personality, which is called the me 
by William James, may be analysed into several factors : 
the physical me (anna-maya), the sensitive and appetitive 
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me (prapa-maya) the thinking and willing me (vijntina- 
may a), and the feeling me (Bnanda-maya), as James 
W ard (See Ward : Psychological Principles , Chap. XV’, 
Section I) and the Tailtirtya Upani$ad have suggested. 
Which of them can be or cannot be regarded as the Self, 
or the real “ I " as distinguished from me or " I " of 
the moment will depend upon which one of them 
endures or does not endure in all the levels of our 
experience, which we often wrongly suppose to be 
identical with only one level or aspect of it, namely, 
the ordinary waking experience. Hindu philosophers 
have taken the entire experience into consideration in 
forming a metaphysical theory. They have observed 
four main kinds of experience : waking, dream, deep 
sleep and sam'adhi. At one time or other of our 

existence we are in one or the other of these four 

states of experience. Our Self should not be only that 
which endures throughout our waking existence, but also 
throughout ail the various kinds of experience in which 
we exist this or that time. If any factor of our 

jxrreonality ceases to be experienced in any one of these 
states, it cannot claim to be our Self. For it is absent 
when we are present. Our existence cannot be, on the 
other hand, denied in any kind or level of experience, 
for any kind of “ experience without an exjierient is 

unintelligible ”, as Ward points out. Ward further 

thinks: “It is the 1 — not the Me — that ... is i 
essential to any experience, while the Me is essential to - 
only some.” (Psychological Principles , p. 379.) Another 
consideration that Vasistha and the Vedantisls have 
rightly kept in view is that all those factors of my 
personality that can at one time or other be made the 
objects of experience, that is, can be observed externally 
or introspectively have to be discarded as the not-Self. 
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For, the search for the Seif, as we have already 
pointed am is the search for the Ultimate Subject of 
our experience, and as Ward says, 1J there would be 
certainly a difficulty, if we maintained that the subject 
of experience could ever be the direct object of its 
own experience. 11 (Psychological Principles, p, J80d 

Now a careful study of the various kinds of ex- 
perience wiU convince us that almost all the factors of 

our objective personality or me pointed out above are 

contingent* They cease to be experienced in this or 
that state of experience. The 11 anna-maya " (physical) 
me which is lying in the bed is not experienced in 
dream ; the 14 pm pa- may a T * (the sensitive and appetitive) 
me, the “ maruhmaya " (the thinking and willing) me. 

and the ‘ vijnan&maya* (the intellectual) me, all are 

absent fronj the experience of deep sleep in which 

nothing but vague feeling of unique pleasure forms the 

content of our experience ; and in a higher mystic 
experience, called satttudhi, “ which a truly scientific 
psychology should no longer continue to ignore " 
(Woods i The Self and Us Probtetns, p, 136), even this 
wigue feeling of pleasure (the dmi mla-wnyit M or the 
feeling me) is changed into the dear experience of 

Lthssl'ul Existence, in which no duality ,s experienced, 
-ind the subject and the object exist as if eternally 
united in the Unity of experience which is above the 
distinction. Throughout this variation and dropping of 
the me-» the Self continues as awarenes* or conscious- 
lies-; (around), which never changes although its objects 
change. Consciousness is therefore declared to be the 
; character of the Self by Vasina and the 
iajant.su, as well as hy the Sa.nthya philosophers. 
There ts no tune when the Self ceases to be coniious. 
The objects of consciousness vary and change, but 
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consciousness as such does not cease to be t does not 
change. For, if consciousness itself suffers changes, 
they must be known bv consciousness itself. Change 
must be in the objects and not in consciousness, for 
the latter is presupposed as the witness nf the change, 
which would remain unknown otherwise. Green rightly 
observes '* Neither can any process of change yield a 
consciousness of itself, which, in order to be a con- 
sciousness of change, must be equally present to all 
stages of the changes ; nor can any consciousness of 
change, since the whole of it must be present at once, 
be itself a process of change , T , ; within the con- 
sciousness itself there can be no change/' (Green : 
Prolegomena to Ethic s, p, 23.) And, “ No one and no 
member of a series of related events can he the 
consciousness of the series as related. Nor can any 
product of the series be so either/' (Ibid,, p. 21.) t 
V&ftMtiste argue that the Self or consciousness does ntiC* 
cease to be even in dreamless deep sleep. Their argu- 
ment is summarised by Prof. RadhHt-krsnan as: Even 

ill dreamless sleep there is the Self, for when one 
rises from it one is aware that one had good sleep 
undisturbed by dream-. This he knows from memory. 

Si net memory is only of presentations, the bliss of 
sleep and the consciousness of nothing must have been 

presented during the sleeping state. If it is said that 
the absence during sleep of disquiet and knowledge is 
only inferred from the memory of the state before 
sleep and perception of the stale after it, then it is 

replied that we cannot infer anything the like r>l which 
is not presented. If it is said that a negative concept 
cannot have any percept answering to it. and therefore 
the absence of knowledge and disquiet is only inferred, 
it is said in reply that absence of knowledge, etc. T to 
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t>c inferred must be conceivable, Le> f must have been 
directly perceived during their absence. So we have 
during dreamless sleep direct consciousness of the 
absence of knowledge and disquiet. In that state- the 
empirical mind is inactive and pure consciousness alone 
is present/' [Indian Philosophy, VoL II, pp. 478-479.) 

Consciousiicss does not cease to he not only through- 
out the various levels or changes of experience under* 
gone in a life-time, but even throughout the eternity. 
The author of the DevhB h&gavata argues that conscious- 
ness cannot be said to have a beginning or an end, 
for, ” Never has the cessation af consciousness been 
experienced ; if it is asserted that it has beerg the 
cxpenencer himself stands behind as the embodiment of 
consciousness III, xxxti, 15-16.) The idea 
is that we cannot say that consciousness does not 
exist at any time unless uu jtnov that it does not 
really exist. But knowing presupposes consciousness, h 
will certainly be absurd lu think that consciousness 
comes into existence or comes to an end it any time, 
lor there will be no data for such a supposition. For, 
it is here at length that being and knowing meet/* 
(Ward : Psycho logical Principles.) Moreover, to evolve 
consciousness from that which had it not, would be 
another absurdity. For, consciousness "is unique 0 . 
(Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 171.) •' Conscious- 

ness thine* in its own light." (Ibid., p. 172.) Green 
edso comes to the conclusion ; " Consciousness does not 
arise out of Nature. . . . Consciousness is never 
evolved . It is that which it presupposed by evolu- 

tion ; that failing which there would be no single 
universe and no evolution at all." (Ibid., p. J75.) William 
James is also constrained to think; "If evolution Is to 
work smoothly, consciousness in some shape must have 
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bom present at the very origin of things. 1 * (Principles 
of Psycft&fog y, Vo], l r p. 149.) To escape dogmatism, 
therefore, we have la accept that Consciousness knows 
no beginning and no end. *' This self-luminous consci- 
ousness neither rises nor sets throughout the months, 

years, small and great ages past or to come thinks 
the author of the Panca'datft* (I, 7.) It is always the 
same. The Self, therefore, Is Consciousness that endures 
throughout all the changes of personality, and throughout 
all times past and present. The SiUhkhya and the 

Vedanta thinkers as well as Vasistha hold this view 
with little differences. But the problem of Self does 
not end here with Vasistha and the Vedanta philo- 
sophers of the AdvaiUi school. 

The Snmkhya philosophers who share with the 
Vcdnntisti the view that the Sell, or Puruqa ns the 

former call ;t, is the pure consciousness divested of all 
objective factors of the personality, are nevertheless 
pluralists with regard to the number of the ultimate 

Selves, and dualists with regard to the quality of the 
ultimate principles at the root of the universe. They 
hold that there is a plurality of such selves (puruqas) 
in thr world, and quite distinct and different srom them 
there is a common ground of objectivity (the PraJtfti), 
the various evolutes and forms of which enter as factors 
in the total personality of ours. All that we have called 
the we in one or the other form, is according to the 
Saihkhya thinkers a form of this objectivity with which 
the Self (purus^a) has wrongly identified itself. Through 
metaphysical analysis and discrimination the self will be 
found to be entirely separate and altogether distinct in 
nature from the objective or empirical tne, it will ever 
rest aloof in its own state of self-illumination, as an 
individual in itself. 
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hu Vedantkts and Vasiftha, however, discard lIvis 
duality and plurality of Stimhhya. Prof. HadhS-kpspan 
argues rightly against the Sit ink It y a plurality of the 
puruqt is or selves: 11 There dries not seem lo be any 
basis for the attribution of distinctness to the Puruqa#. 
1 1 each Purtifa has the same features of consciousness 
ail - per vad i ngn ess, if there is not the slightest difference 
between one Purttfa and another, since they are free 
from all variety, then there is nothing to lead us to 
assume a plurality of fiuru$a&. Multiplicity without dis- 
tinction is impossible, ,p (Indian Philosophy, Vo!. 11.) 
Varisfha thinks at irrational that there should be ultimate 
duality between the subject and object of our experi- 
ence, They must have, according to him taken their 
root from the same Common Ground of Existence, 
which is the Whole that embraces the two within Itself, 
That Ground is the Unity of not only the subjective 
and objective factors of our experience, but also a I nrty 
of all the Selves, in which It rinds expression. it is 
needless to say that Beason demands the existence of 
a Universal Consciousness as the deepest reaJity within 
us as well as within the objective world. "The Uniform 
order of Nature and our knowledge of that order ", 
Green rmhth says, have a common source in a spiritual 
principle." (Prolegomena to Ethks, p. xiiL) Prof. RMha- 
kfsiiaji also says very emphatically r "The fundamental 
fact of a Universal Consciousness is the presupposition 
of all knowledge " {Indian Philosophy, VoU ][, p, 306) : 
and Sell* ns Universal Consciousness, is to be admitted, 
il experience is to be rendered intelligible, 1,1 (fbid.> 
I 5 ' Sariikara and his followers have strongly urged 

for the identity between the Universal Consciousness 
ami the individual self. But Sarhkara has not given 
any rational grounds for the identity. His only ground 
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is the statements of the Upatuypd*' liktj " Btahmavid 
Brahmaivti bkav&ti ", with regard to which he savs : 
“ It is not possible that one can attain identity 
with another altogether distinct." {SSmkara Bhasya 
on Tad. Up. t II, 8, 15.) Elsewhere he says: "If the 
individual souls were different from the Highest Self, the 
knowledge of the Highest Self would not imply the 
knowledge of the individual soul, and thus the promise 
given tn the If poniards* that through the knowledge of 
One reality, everything is known, would not lx- fulfilled* 11 
(S& tit kara Bhflsya on (he Brahma* sutras* 1, 4 T 20 J In 
fact, if the individuals were not at root One, knowledge, 
morality* love and organization would not be possible in 
the world* There would have been no system in the 
Universe, and no Law in Nature. Vasistha, therefore* 
is right when he holds that the Ultimate Self of all is 
the Absolute* from which ail spring up, in which all 
live, and lo which all return. So also according to the 
UfuinifadS) M l am the Brahman " {Ahadi Brahma asmi). 
{The Bfhadaraity&ka Upani$ad Y 2-4, 10.) 

0, Reality or Unreality of the World? 

The doctrine that *' the world of experience vanishes 
in and before the truly real " (Windelbaad : Ait 
Introduction to Philosophy f p, 80), is called acosmism 
m Philosophy, Our philosopher Vasistha, as we have 
already scon, holds a similar view. The world appearance 
with all its limitations, objects* and concepts is only 
relatively real to an equally unreal mind* Apart from 
the vision of a mind, there is no world. The Absolute 
as such does not experience any of the objects as we 
experience them. The entire world with all its contents 
is an appearance in a finite centre of consciousness, 
whether that centre be cosmic or individual. When the 
centre expands into the Absolute Circle, the wurld 
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vanishes from its vision. Let us now try to see how 
far this view is tenable in the light of modern thought. 

What is real and what is unreal ? — is a vert 

■* 

important question. Bat the question at all arises is 
described by James : " The whole distinction of real or 
unreal ... is thtts grounded on two mental facta — 
first, that we are liable to think difTeffcntiy of the same ; 
:ind second, that when vve have done so, we can choose 
which way of thinking to adhere to and which to 
d is regard (j a mes : Prhwi pies of Psych olo^y > Vo L I ) , 
p. 29 Jj It is exact!} in this way that the question arises, 

Whether the objective world is real or unreal. For, 
there are two different ways of looking at il : one, its 
it h known to us at present and, secemd, a* U may fn. 1 
apart from our knowledge of it, and at all times, Now, 

what js regarded as real by me ? “ Any object ", J;uncs 
p> tints out, “which remains u neon trn dieted is ipso facto 
believed and posited as absolute roalit) 11 {IhuL. p, 289); 
and further ho says: u Bitch work! whilst it tx attended 
to is real after its own fashion ; only (he reality lapses 
with the attention^ [ibid., p. 293.) Speaking about 

what every individual takes to be real in spiLt? of there 
being Other possibilities, James Ktya; "Whatever excites 
and stimulates our i nterest is real" {fbul. t p, 295), and 
sums up the whole psychology of belief m one concept: 
u The fims ei ergo of all reality, whether from the 
Absolute or practical point ol view, thus subjective, 
is ourselves, . . . thinkers with emotional reaction, 
we give what seems u* us U still higher degree of 
reality to whatever thing we select and emphmdxe and 
turn to With a Will," {Ibid., p 297,) Schiller similarly 
holds: "In this selection of 1 real ' reality our interests, 
desire and emotions mentally play a leading' part. 
Individual minds differ as greatly in their acceptances 
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of 'facts’, as in other aspects, . . . Without a 

process of selection fay us. there arc no real facts for 
us, and tills whole process is immensely arbitrary." 
(Sefaj I ler r Stud ie$ in H iimankm, pp „ 187-188.) ■ h The rea [ 
internal world is the pragmatically effective part of our 
total experience.' {tbkL, p. 202.) From these considera- 
tions Schiller comes to a. very important conclusion that 
heal and 1 unreal 1 are really distinctions of value 

within sxpcrfcnct ; the 'unreal" is what may l»e safely 
ignored, and the 1 real 1 is what it is better to recognize." 
{Ihidf, p. 48H) " i Hir pragmatic realities need not to 

he ultimate," {ibid, p, 475,) 

From these psychological considerations it follows 
that the objective world of any individual is real only 

m rdatitm to his subjective inti rests, apart from which 

■ t may present quite a different appearance. Then are 
as many worlds as the individuals tmh varying interests 
and purposes, and they change in accordance with the 
subjective changes of their experiems, This is why the 
Humanists hold that reality is in the making. The 

world of one individual is in its major part unreal 
to another, and of the same individual the present 

WOfltl is unreal at some time nr other, when his 

interests and emotions are entirely different. The com- 
monness of the world of many Individuals is due 
only to similarity of interest and value. There may 
be countless individuals here and now so very different 
fn im us in their attitude ami subjectivity that their 
worlds art totally unreal to us and ours totally unreal 

to them, A slight change in our vision changes the 

entire world. The real world of dream is totally unreal 

when the centre of interests is directed from the mental 
towards the physical personality. A little change in the 
threshold of consciousness determined by our interest 
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will open an entirely new world, which was unreal 
before, and will efface out of vision that which was 
formerly real. There can be no doubt that if our 
vision could be an absolute vision with the widest 
possible interests and universal love, the world will not 
be experienced by us then in the same manner as it 
is experienced now. Why should we then suppose that 
the world which is real to us, the particular and finite 
centres of interests, is also real to the Absolute Ex- 
perience. In the Experience of the Absolute, the facts 
that I interpret as my particular real world must be 
presenting themselves differently. A study of the same 
facts differently interpreted in waking and dream con- 
sciousness will probably make the contention intelligible. 
A slight scratch, for example, on the physical body, 
lying in bed, may be interpreted as a real cut of a 
sword by the dreaming personality. A very little weight 
put upon the physical body may be interpreted by the 
dreaming personality as being pressed heavily by a huge 
rock. Many other wonderful experiments of this sort 
can be made to convince one that what is interpreted 

as a real world may be experienced and interpreted in 

an entirely different manner in another order of exist- 
ence. An hour of waking consciousness can be realized 
as a whole life-time by the dreaming personality. Our 
real time and space may probably be mere moments 

and points in some other grade or type of experience. 

Our real world, therefore, must be thought to be real 

only in relation to us, in whatever grade of experience 
we may be. And it is psychologically absurd to expect 
it to be real in the same sense in the Absolute 

Experience. It may be present in the Absolute in so 

entirely a different manner, that it is hardly correct for 
us to say that the world that is real to us is real to 
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the Absolute in the same manner. Acosmism is there- 
fore a doctrine against which psychology cannot say 
anything. Psychology on the other hand gives a sup- 
port to it. Even a great physicist of the modern times 
comes to a conclusion in one of his famous works, 
which gives very much support to the doctrine of 
Vasistha: “The absolute world is of so different a 
nature, that the relative world, with which we are 
acquainted, seems almost like a dream.” (Eddington ; 
Sf>act:, Time and Gravitation , p. 44.) 

Going deeper than the psychologists do usually, 
into the epistemological examination of the objective 
world of our experience from which our subjective 
interests, as the psychologists point out, create a “ real 
world” of psychology, we learn that the world of our 
experience is so different in nature from the real-world- 
without-mind that our experience seems to be nothing 
more than a dream. With a slight change in our 
senses with regard to their number or constitution, 
this objective dream of ours would change immensely. 
It will become quite another to a differently constituted 
mind. This is not inconceivable. Even here and now 
there might be experienced several kinds of worlds 

existing simultaneously and intcrpenetratingly with one 
another, yet quite unreal to the minds differently con- 
stituted from those to which they are real. If all of 
us could possess, for example, X-ray sight, our world 
would be found inhabitated not by bodies of the nature 
we see, but by skeletons merely. How can we then 
expect that the Absolute Consciousness, which is very 
much different from our present consciousness, would be 
conscious of things as we are conscious of them ; that 
the world in the Absolute Experience would be as it is 
in ours, who are limited forms of the Absolute, viewing 
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it in our own way and from our own particular point 
of view? in the Whole things must be present in a 
much different way, and probably in so different a way 
from that in which they are present to us, that we 
can safely say that the world real to and experienced 
by us is unreal to and is not experienced by the 
Absolute. <l The Absolute Consciousness oi the Whole ", 
as Kings kind points out, 41 Would be the unconscious ness 
of anything ; it would lie the absence of any objective 
universe/ 1 (Kmgsland : Rational Mysticism, p, 37 LI 
That the vision of an objective world is relative to the 
activity of the mind, that it is absent when the activ- 
ity of the mind is absent, as Vasmha points out, is 
evident fiom thr Suet that no objective world is experi- 
enced when the mJrnl comes naturally to rest in deep 
sleep, and is brought to rest in satnadhi, Absolute as 
Mich, in itself, is the deu]>ejit Reality, the Ocean of 
Consciousness, within which waves of minds rise and 
fall, but as a whole neither rises nor falls, h is, as 
Pramalha Nathn MukhopXdhy5ya puts it, "level of rio 
stress, aero potential, absolute homogeneity, all conscK 
ouinesA, all hti\n A , ami all bliss." (Approaches to Truth, 
p, 4^i i r ) HO|W can we then think that out world is real 
to the Ahsdltc ? 

It may however be objected that the world or even 
the omnituss worlds and the minds to which they are 
relate do not and cannot exist outside the Absolute. 
And when they are in the Absolute, how can their 

* r. ”, ; 

Within the Absolute, a fact which Vatigfea does not 
tlonv, but they cannot 1* said to lx eating there in 
the form we experience them. The Absolute being the 
Ultimate Source of all these relative appearances and of 
many others, their opposites and antithesis, all the 
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multiplicity of appearances gets fused and blended into 
a Whole. Therefore, the woxld as v.e sec 

it is an appearance relative to os alone. This is what 
- ft si st ha reaches This is what some tsf tls.,- Updft*^add t 
some oi the .ihi/itf-iv/nn Buddhists. Gamja-pirda, S'mi- 
k,iru and other Adv&ita Vtd&tiitsls also teach. 

10 . Concluding Remarks ; 

The gencial approach to some of the problems of 
philosophy attempted above, on which Vasina has 
expressed his views* brings us to the conclusion that 
the views of \ asistha, in whatever manner they might 
luve been arrived at. appear to be rationally sound and 
practically useful There is no doubt that there are 
many problems of life that he 1 b* not touched upon, 
mnny that he has only vaguely handled, and also many 
which he has clumsily and at Limes wrongly solved. 
But on the whole, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Vasiefha, whet tier he was a historical or a mere legen- 
dary personage (in which case ute might sav the 
author oi the Yoga-vrtSi$tJnt) f deserves a place not only 
among the great philosophers of India, but also 
die world. His philosophy, which we have the pri- 
vilege to put for the first time in a systematic anti 
comprehensive form before the world, however unsatjs- 

>rih it may be, deserves to be Studied as much 
as of any other thinker of the past, no! only as a 
relic of ancient Indian culture, but also as a body 
valuable contributions to philosophy and as an ennobling 
creed of life. 

But, there are many serious defects in the pre^ 
KCntatbn of this philosophy m the Yogu-vasi$!jtti f for 
which it has suffered oblivion for so many centuries. 
The most obvious oi all is the want of a systematic 
presentation of the doctrines. The Ycga-vatitfhQ, as we 
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have already said, is a forest of philosophy and not a 
garden of it. There is too much of repetition of the 

same views, which is due to the want of system. There 
is no serious attempt made to t*e consistent with what 
has already been said in many places. In other places 
there is confusion of points of view from which ap- 
parently contradictory and conflicting statements -ire 
made, which the reader finds very difficult to reconcile. 
There is no fixed terminology ; words change their 

meaning in different places. Almost all statements 
are made dogmatically, although there is constant 

attempt to illustrate them by way of examples. There 
is hardly an attempt anywhere to state the oppo- 

site views of other philosophers and to examine or 
criticize them. 

Ail these defects are, however, compensated by some 
very important merits of the work so far as the 
presentation of the philosophical doctrines is concerned. 
The entire work is free from the tendency of defending 
the doctrines by quoting Scriptures m support, ,is it 
was doggedly pursued by the later Vtdanlic philosophers 
of the various schools. Jt is also free from the hair- 
splitting, yet proving- nothings arguments which abound in 
the works of later NttiyUyikas. I nlike many other 
thinkers who give very' little or no information, m sjpite 
of troubling the reader with complicated, high-sounding 
and unintelligible expressions, the author of the Y$g& 
vd^tha reveals very deep and significant facts of life m 
a dear, simple and easy manner. 

The philosophy of the Yoga-Ws^th^ we must not 
forget, is not a philosophy in the ordinary aiid usual 
5*mse of the term, it is not arrived at by discursive 
thinking, but through a higher realization of life. 
Vasistha does not give us a logic of it, but a vision 
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only. And* it is a vision rather than logic that we 
require in this age, 

Hovv far the philosophy of Vasietha is original is 
very difficult to determine, Wc have already mentioned 

that in the philosophy of the Yofra-v&aiqiha we find a 

synthesis of all that was best in the Upantqads, 
Sdmkhya, Yoga and Buddhism, so far as general 
philosophy is concerned. Originality in philosophy lies 
not so much in creating anything new t but in 

synthesizing the already existing views in a higher and 
satisfactory manner of ones own, the synthesis itself 
being a new one. This wc find successfully done by 
Vaskjha, 

Apart from its soundness as a system of philo- 
sophy, in so far as we may call it so, it may 

be safely said that, if accepted as a creed of life, 
the philosophy of Vasisjha will exercise a very 

healthy mduence on life. It will widen our outlook ; 
will free us from many harmful superstitions* nar- 

row ideas, and wrong cravings ; it will make one feel 
that he is the maker of his own fate* responsible for 

his own condition and circumstances, and powerful 

enough to come out of all miserable plights; it will 
raise nut up in the scale of existence by inspiring 

him to be great ; and it will enable one to live in 

the 14 Kingdom of Heaven 1h here and now* It will 

make one a better citizen of the world by freeing one 
from the prejudice of caste, creed, sex or race. It will 
enable one not only to live happily, but also to die 
happily. The author of the Yoga-vtXsu>tka indeed did 
not exaggerate when he wrote: ‘By repeated study of 
Lhis work and by constant practice of its philosophy, one 
gets highest type of intellectual enlightenment, becomes 
.1 great and noble citizen and attains Liberation in this 
fi 
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very life" * (II, 18, 36; 111, 8 r 13; II, 18,8; HI, 
8, 15.) 1 And if, as the Pragmatists say, utility is Lhe 
test of truth, Lhe philosophy of Vasistha, has much 
truth in it. 
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